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Augustus  jfrebericfe  H^apleigf) 


HILE  American  trade  annals  contain  records  of  many  men 
who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  there 
has  been  no  record  more  creditable  by  reason  of  undaunted 
energy,  well  formulated  plans  and  straightforward  dealing, 
than  that  of  Augustus  Frederick  Shapleigh,  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  enterprises  of  St. 
Louis.  The  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  the  hard¬ 
ware  trade  here  and  the  extensive  house,  now  conducted 
under  the  style  of  the  Norvell-Shapleigh  Company,  re¬ 
mains  as  a  monument  to  his  progressive  spirit  and  busi¬ 


ness  ability. 

A  native  of  New  Hampshire,  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1810,  a  son  of  Captain  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Blaisdell)  Shapleigh.  The  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  family  is  traced  back  to  Alexander  Shapleigh,  who  was  a  merchant  and 
shipowner  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  prior  to  1635  came  to  America  as  agent  for 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges.  Settling  in  Massachusetts  he  built  the  first  house  at  Kittery 
Point,  now  in  the  state  of  Maine,  on  the  river  Piscataqua,  authority  for  which  state¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  entry  on  the  records  of  the  York  court  in  1650:  “For  as  much 
as  the  house  at  the  river’s  mouth  where  Mr.  Shapleigh  first  bylt  and  Hilton  now 
dwelleth;  in  regard  it  was  the  first  house  there  bylt.” 

In  successive  generations  members  of  the  Shapleigh  family  filled  important  offices 
of  trust  under  the  British  crown  and  were  rewarded  by  landed  possessions  which  are 
still  held  by  members  of  the  family,  constituting  a  tenure  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Major  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  son  of  the  American  progenitor,  was  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  in  colonial  affairs  in  the  province  of  Maine,  serving  for  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  council  and  as  treasurer  of  the  province  from  1649  until  1653.  He 
was  a  commander  of  the  militia  from  1656  to  1663,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sagamore 
Indians  in  1678  and  was  attorney  for  the  lord  proprietor,  Robert  Mason.  He  also  rep¬ 
resented  his  district  in  the  Massachusetts  general  court  until  his  death.  The  line  of 
descent  is  traced  down  through  Alexander,  son  of  the  first  Alexander,  Captain  John, 
Major  Nicholas  II,  Nicholas  III,  Captain  Elisha  and  Captain  Richard  Shapleigh  to 
Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  of  this  review.  In  1706  Captain  John  Shapleigh  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  who  at  that  time  captured  his  son,  Major  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  and  carried 
him  to  Canada.  In  later  years  Major  Nicholas  Shapleigh  served  for  a  long  period  as 
major  of  the  colonial  troops,  while  his  son  Nicholas  took  part  in  colonial  wars  with  the 
Blue  Troop  of  York,  one  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pepperell.  Captain  Elisha  Shapleigh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nicholas  Shapleigh  III, 
raised  the  first  company  of  the  Second  York  County  Regiment  and  as  its  captain  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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Captain  Richard  Shapleigh,  father  of  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh,  was  master  and 
owner  of  the  ship,  Granville,  which  was  wrecked  off  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1813.  In  that  disaster  he  lost  his  life  and  upon  the  son  soon  devolved  the  necessity 
of  assisting  the  mother  in  the  support  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Shapleigh  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Abner  Blaisdell,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  served  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  as  sergeant  in  Captain  Titus  Salter’s  Company  of  Artillery  at  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  and  later  with  Captain  John  Langdon’s  Light  Horse  Volunteers. 

The  early  boyhood  of  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  was  devoted  to  acquiring  an  educa¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  father  died  and  the  family  was  left  in  straitened  financial  circum¬ 
stances  he  sought  and  secured  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  in  compensation  for  a  year’s  services  he  received  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  and  boarded  himself.  The  succeeding  three  years  were  devoted  to  a  sea¬ 
faring  life,  during  which  he  made  several  voyages  to  Europe,  but  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  left  the  sea  and  secured  employment  with  the  hardware 
house  of  Rodgers  Brothers  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Entering  that  employ  in  1829 
he  there  remained  for  thirteen  years  and  successive  promotions  eventually  made  him 
junior  partner.  This  firm  extended  its  operations  to  St.  Louis  in  1843  and  Mr.  Shap- 
leigh’s  business  capacity,  understanding  of  the  trade  and  powers  of  organization  led  to 
his  selection  for  the  establishment  of  the  hardware  house  of  Rogers,  Shapleigh  &  Com¬ 
pany,  under  which  name  the  trade  was  continued  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner. 
Thomas  D.  Day  was  then  taken  in  and  the  firm  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
Shapleigh,  Day  &  Company,  thus  operating  for  sixteen  years,  or  until  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Day,  when  the  firm  of  A.  F.  Shapleigh  &  Company  continued  the  business 
until  1880.  In  that  year  the  A.  F.  Shapleigh  &  Cantwell  Hardware  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  when  Mr.  Cantwell  retired  in  1888,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  A.  F. 
Shapleigh  Hardware  Company,  which  was  retained  until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Shap¬ 
leigh  in  1901.  The  business  was  then  reorganized  as  the  Norvell-Shapleigh  Hardware 
Company.  From  1843  A.  F.  Shapleigh  was  the  head  of  this  well  known  establish¬ 
ment  and  from  its  incorporation  until  his  retirement  acted  as  president.  He  trained  his 

sons  to  the  business,  except  Dr.  John  B.  Shapleigh,  who  is  a  prominent  aurist,  and 

Richard  W.,  now  first  vice  president,  and  Alfred  L.,  treasurer,  exercise  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  house,  which  from  its  organization  has  made  continuous  progress,  enjoy¬ 

ing  that  creditable  and  enviable  prosperity  which  results  from  careful  systematization, 
undaunted  determination  and  the  execution  of  well  defined  plans  and  purposes.  Today 
the  house  has  no  superior  in  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  its  ramifying  trade  interests 
reaching  out  to  many  sections  of  the  country,  while  the  development  of  the  business 

has  been  an  indispensable  factor  in  making  St.  Louis  the  center  of  the  hardware  trade. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  this  business  Mr.  Shapleigh  was  associated  with  va¬ 
rious  other  business  concerns,  all  of  which  constitute  elements  in  the  city’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  source  of  revenue  to  himself.  In  1859  he  became  identified  with 

the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  in  1862  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  so  continuing  until  1890,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Alfred  L. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  interested  in  the  Hope  Mining  Company 
and  the  Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company. 
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The  marriage,  of  Mr.  Shapleigh  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Umstead,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  celebrated  in  1838,  and  they  became  parents  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  sur¬ 
vive:  Mrs.  J.  Will  Boyd,  A.  F.,  Dr.  John  B.,  Richard  W.  and  Alfred  Lee  Shapleigh. 

The  death  of  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  occurred  in  February,  1902,  when  he  had 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Thus  passed  from  life  one  whose  activ¬ 
ity  made  the  world  better.  While  he  never  sought  the  distinction  that  comes  in  political 
and  military  circles  his  record  was  characterized  by  the  faithful  performance  of  each 
/  day’s  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability — and  that  his  ability  was  of  superior  order  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  splendid  results  which  he  achieved.  His  entire  career  was  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  highest  standard  of  commercial  ethics  and  his  history  indicates  that  splendid 
success  and  an  honored  name  may  be  won  simultaneously.  In  early  manhood  he  gave 
his  political  support  to  the  whig  party  and  on  its  dissolution  joined  the  ranks  of  the  re¬ 
publican  party.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  and  re¬ 
ligion  was  to  him  no  mere  idle  word.  It  guided  him  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  and  he  ever  strove  toward  those  ideals  of  living  which  were  set  before  the  world 
by  the  Nazarene  teacher  more  than  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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Samuel  Cupples 


AMUEL  CUPPLES  is  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  St. 
Louis.  His  business  career  has  been  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  general  helpfulness.  He  has  displayed  many  of  the 
methods  of  the  pioneer  resulting  in  benefit  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  city  at  large,  and  along  lines  from  which  no 
personal  profit  has  accrued  he  has  labored  to  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public.  The  Manual  Training  School  of  St. 
Louis  owes  its  existence  in  large  measure  to  him  and  the  lines 
upon  which  it  was  established  have  served  as  a  model  for 
practically  all  of  the  training  schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cupples  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  13,  1831,  his  parents 
being  James  and  Elizabeth  (Bigham)  Cupples,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  County 
Down,  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1814.  The  father  was 
an  educator  of  considerable  note  and  the  son  was  qualified  for  a  business  career  in  a 
school  which  his  father  established  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  When  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  made  his  way  westward  to  Cincinnati  and  there  entered  the  employ  of  Albert 
0.  Tylor,  the  pioneer  dealer  in  woodenware  in  the  west.  Industrious,  painstaking  and 
withal  a  capable  youth,  he  quickly  mastered  the  details  of  the  business  and  won  the 
confidence  of  his  employers  until  the  management  of  the  Cincinnati  business  was 
practically  entrusted  to  him. 

In  1851  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  established  a  woodenware  house  in  this  city. 
The  business  as  originally  organized  was  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  Samuel  Cupples 
&  Company.  In  1858  Thomas  Marston  became  associated  with  him  under  the  firm  name 
of  Cupples  &  Marston.  The  succeeding  twelve  years  constituted  an  epoch  of  prosperity 
for  the  house,  after  which  the  partnership  was  dissolved  to  be  succeeded  by  the  firm  of 
Samuel  Cupples  &  Company,  the  junior  partners  being  H.  G.  and  R.  S.  Brookings  and 
A.  A.  Wallace.  A  reorganization  of  the  business  in  1883  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  firm 
name  of  Samuel  Cupples  Woodenware  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Cupples  became  president 
and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  writing  in  1909.  This  establishment  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  subsidiary  companies  which  cluster 
around  and  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Cupples  Station  &  Property  Company,  now  belonging  to  the 
Washington  University  by  gift  of  Samuel  Cupples  and  Robert  S.  Brookings,  and  the 
Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Company.  The  “Cupples  Station/’  as  it  is  called,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  more  valuable  to  the  merchants  of  the  city  than  any  other  established  for  their 
benefit  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  To  avoid  expense  and  delay 
incident  to  the  carting  of  goods  to  and  from  the  various  depots  of  the  city,  Mr.  Cupples 
and  Mr.  Brookings  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  a  point  at  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  railroads  of  the  city  have  a  junction  and  there  erected  a  system  of 
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warehouses,  the  basements  of  which  are  traversed  by  a  network  of  railroad  tracks.  Here 
a  vast  business  center  has  been  created,  at  which  merchants  of  St.  Louis  receive  and 
reship  goods,  aggregating  in  value  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  while  the  expense 
of  handling  such  goods  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  growth  of  the  woodenware 
business,  of  which  Mr.  Cupples  is  still  the  head,  has  been  phenomenal.  From  the  first 
Mr.  Cupples  gathered  around  him,  as  all  captains  of  industry  do,  a  host  of  able 
lieutenants,  and  to  them  is  accorded  by  him  much  of  the  credit  of  the  wonderful  growth' 
of  the  business.  To  other  fields  he  has  extended  his  activities  in  developing  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city. 

While  the  work  he  has  accomplished  in  commercial  fields  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  distinction,  Mr.  Cupples  has  also  been  active  in  promoting  the  public  welfare  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  city.  He  has  labored  earnestly  to  further  the  religious,  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  of  St.  Louis  and  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  public-school  system. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr.  Cupples  has  been  actively  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South.  Immediately  after  he  came  to 
the  city  in  1851,  he  joined  the  “Old  Fourth  Street”  church,  the  second  Methodist  church 
established  in  St.  Louis  and  then  located  on  Fourth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  where 
the  Boatmen’s  Bank  is  now.  Mr.  Cupples  took  a  class  of  the  Sunday  school  work  the 
day  he  joined.  His  most  notable  and  far-reaching  Sunday  school  work  was  in  connection 
with  the  Cote  Brilliante  development.  When  Mr.  Cupples  opened  a  Sunday  school  in 
that  northwestern  suburb,  which  was  coming  into  prominence  for  homes  of  people  doing 
business  in  the  city,  there  was  neither  church  nor  Sunday  school  west  of  Grand  avenue. 
Mr.  Cupples  organized  a  Sunday  school  in  an  old  schoolhouse  and  carried  it  on  until, 
through  his  efforts,  a  lot  was  bought  and  a  chapel  erected.  Mr.  Cupples  was  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  that  pioneer  Sunday  school  and  the  active  head  of  the  religious  organization 
in  Cote  Brilliante  twenty-one  years,  until  he  moved  into  the  city.  The  chapel  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  have  a  fine  church  on  the  site.  Within  the  district 
from  Grand  avenue  to  the  Six-Mile  House  and  from  Olive  street  road  to  the  cemeteries, 
the  Cote  Brilliante  chapel  was  at  first  the  only  church.  The  enrollment  in  the  only  public 
school  in  the  district — the  Cote  Brilliante  school — was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
children.  Today,  in  that  same  district,  there  are  fifteen  or  more  churches  and  twenty-two 
thousand  school  children.  Mr.  Cupples  led  the  movement  for  better  school  facilities  in 
Cote  Brilliante  until  by  special  taxation  a  building  considered  a  great  improvement  in  those 
days  was  erected.  He  did  not  relax  until  a  tract  containing  three  and  one-half  acres 
was  acquired  from  the  funds  thus  raised.  The  idea  at  the  time  was  to  provide  a  good 
playground.  That  tract  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  of  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Cupples  was  always  deeply  interested  in  education  and  soon  after  the  old 
“Thirteenth  Ward”  became  a  permanent  part  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Cupples  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  board  of  public  schools;  and  a  most  valuable  member  he  was.  During 
1877-78  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington 
University,  then  a  member  of  the  same  board.  From  Professor  Woodward  he  learned 
of  his  proposal  to  establish  a  Manual  Training  School  as  a  sub-department  of  Washington 
University.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  theory  and  plan  of  the  scheme  as  outlined 
in  a  reprint  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Woodward  before  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Associa- 
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tion  at  Carthage  in  August,  1878.  Believing  ihat  the  scheme  proposed  was  practical,  he 
took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  the  school,  offering  to  support  the  experiment  for 
five  years.  Accordingly,  he  was  placed  on  the  first  managing  board  when  the  act  of 
establishment  was  passed  by  Washington  University  on  June  17,  1879.  Thus  Mr.  Cupples 
became  officially  associated  with  Washington  University.  In  this  move  he  was  heartily 
seconded  by  Messrs.  Gottlieb  Conzelman,  Edwin  Harrison,  Ralph  Sellew  and  Dr.  William 
G.  Eliot,  president  of  Washington  University. 

The  history  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  the  pioneer  of  the  new  departure  in 
secondary  education,  has  been  given  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  the  school  grew 
in  strength  and  popularity  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cupples  increased.  In  1884  he  proposed 
and  secured  for  the  school  a  special  endowment  to  which  Mr.  Ralph  Sellew,  Mr. 
Conzelman  and  himself  were  equal  contributors.  Mr.  Timothy  G.  Sellew,  of  New  York, 
the  nephew  of  Ralph  Sellew,  generously  carried  out  the  intention  of  his  uncle,  who  died 
during  the  negotiations.  The  definite  purpose  of  this  endowment  was  to  promote  the 
attendance  of  bright  boys  in  straitened  circumstances. 

The  next  logical  step  for  Mr.  Cupples  to  take  after  providing  for  an  increasing 
attendance  in  the  Manual  Training  School  was  to  provide  for  the  higher  technical  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  graduates  thereof.  He  was  delighted,  and  possibly  surprised,  to  find  that 
the  discipline  and  culture  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  in  spite  of  its  very  practical 
side,  served  generally  to  inspire  a  strong  desire  for  more  and  higher  education,  usually 
of  a  technical  character.  Mr.  Cupples  then  saw  that  the  success  already  gained  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  greater  success  to  be  gained  in  the  higher  department  of  the  university. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Professor  Woodward,  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture,  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  to  appreciate  the  splendid  opportunity  there  presented  for  service  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education. 

Various  plans  for  carrying  forward  the  work  were  drawn,  discussed  and  laid  aside 
as  the  horizon  widened  and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  came  into  view.  Finally, 
when  the  great  university  leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  the 
problem,  how  to  build  and  equip  a  great  university  which  should  appeal  not  to  a  class 
or  a  few  select  classes,  but  to  all  classes — not  to  humanists  alone,  but  to  humanity — was 
solved. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  mamificent  work  of  Mr.  Brookings  in  reestab¬ 
lishing  and  developing  Washington  University,  but  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Cupples 
was  and  is  his  worthy  partner,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  this  great  educational  enter¬ 
prise  he  is  to  be  credited  not  only  with  the  gift  of  his  half-ownership  in  Cupples 
Station  (q.  v.)  but  with  the  gift  of  three  splendid  university  halls — “Cupples  I”  for  Civil 
Engineering  and  Architecture;  “Cupples  II”  for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering; 
and  the  Engineering  Laboratory.  They  stand  today  as  monuments  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  liberality. 

The  educational  work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cupples  will  he  finished  only  with  his  life. 
His  benefactions  to  struggling  institutions  outside  the  city  have  been  neither  few  nor 
small,  and  his  helping  hand,  when  help  has  been  sorely  needed,  has  been  truly  a  god¬ 
send  to  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  Missouri; 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School 
and  the  technical  department  of  Washington  University. 
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The  same  bent  of  mind  which  has  enabled  Mr.  Cupples  to  develop  his  business 
interests  and  which  has  inclined  him  toward  the  most  practical  and  useful  forms  of 
educational  facilities  has  characterized  his  philanthropic  and  charitable  work.  Mr. 
Cupples  has  been  for  many  years  an  officer  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  Provi¬ 
dent  Association,  which  has  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  St.  Louis  one  million 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  nine  dollars.  Perhaps  in 
all  of  the  history  of  charitable  work  a  like  amount  has  not  been  expended  elsewhere  for 
relief  of  distress  with  less  of  waste  or  more  of  deserved  benefit.  The  organization  of  this 
association  has  been  perfected  under  the  study  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Cupples  and  other 
business  men  like  him  to  do  the  most  for  the  worthy  and  to  prevent  imposition  upon 
the  generous  by  the  unworthy.  A  cardinal  principle  of  the  Provident  Association  is  to 
investigate  all  cases,  to  encourage  people  to  help  themselves  and  to  discourage  pauperism. 

Mr.  Cupples  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Kells,  of  St.  Louis,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Finney)  Kells.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  her  married  life 
Mrs.  Cupples  gave  almost  her  entire  time  to  philanthropic  work.  She  devoted  herself 
especially  to  the  Girls  Industrial  Home  when  it  was  located  upon  Eighteenth  and  Morgan 
streets  and  to  the  Methodist  Orphans  Home.  Mr.  Cupples  shared  the  interest  of  his  wife 
during  her  lifetime  in  this  work.  After  Mrs.  Cupples’  death,  Mr.  Cupples  continued  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  Mr.  Cupples  as  a  philanthropist 
has  been  the  selection  of  him  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  several  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
desiring  to  do  something  for  their  kind.  Dr.  Bradford  gave  his  estate  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Methodist  Orphans  Home.  The  beautiful  structure  on  Maryland  avenue,  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  “Homes”  in  the  country,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Cup¬ 
ples  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Cupples.  The  estate  of  Dr.  Bradford  became  a  notable  part 
of  the  endowment.  The  administration  of  the  Bradford  bequest  was  left  largely  to  the 
business  judgment  of  Mr.  Cupples.  When  Mr.  Barnes  decided  that  his  estate  should  go 
to  found  a  splendid  hospital  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  and  lifelong  business  success,  Mr. 
Cupples  was  one  of  those  he  consulted  and  selected  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 
When  Richard  M.  Scruggs  died,  a  partnership  in  good  work  of  a  third  of  a  century  was 
dissolved,  but  the  business  did  not  stop.  Between  Mr.  Scruggs  and  Mr.  Cupples  had 
existed  an  extensive  cooperation  in  benevolence.  Mr.  Scruggs  had  been  president  of  the 
Provident  Association.  Mr.  Cupples  took  up  the  responsibility.  He  has  passed  his  sev¬ 
enty-seventh  milestone,  but  his  relationship  to  his  business,  to  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  to  the  church,  to  the  philanthropies,  is  still  active  and  potent.  Samuel  Cupples,  as 
the  years  go  by,  instead  of  passing  out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow  citizens,  seems  to 
grow  intellectually  and  morally  upon  the  whole  community. 


Clrtmn  €>.  Utanarli 


DWIN  0.  STANARD,  president  of  the  Stanard-Tilton  Milling 
Company,  stands  as  a  representative  of  that  class  of  business 
men  who,  when  called  to  public  service,  have  given  proof  not 
only  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  but  also  of  business  ability  in 
handling  public  affairs  that  has  made  their  service  of  signal 
value  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  nation.  As  lieutenant 
governor  and  representative  of  his  district  in  congress  his 

labors  were  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  his  constituents  and  the 

people  at  large.  While  political  ambition  has  never  been  a 
characteristic  of  his  life,  when  called  by  his  fellowmen  to 
serve  them,  he  brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  same  conscientious  pur¬ 
pose,  laudable  ambition  and  unfaltering  determination  which  have  characterized  him  in 
every  other  relation. 

New  Hampshire  numbers  him  as  a  native  son,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  New¬ 
port,  January  5,  1832,  his  parents  being  Obed  and  Elizabeth  N.  (Webster)  Stanard.  He 
is  descended  from  an  honored  New  England  ancestry.  His  great-grandfather  Webster 
and  his  great-grandfather,  William  Stanard,  both  wTon  renown  as  soldiers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Newport,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  also  served  as  a  private  under  command  of  Captain  Uriah  Wilcox  and  Colonel 

Benjamin  Ballou.  His  great-grandfather  Webster  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Joseph 

Dearborn’s  New  Hampshire  Company,  which  marched  with  the  Continental  troops 
against  Canada  in  1776  under  the  leadership  of  General  Montgomery. 

Obed  Stanard,  father  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  0.  Stanard,  devoted  his  life  to  general 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  1836  left  the  old  Granite  state  to  become  a  resident  of 
Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  which  at  that  time  was  under  territorial  rule.  The  Indians 
far  outnumbered  the  white  settlers  save  as  the  latter  race  had  made  settlement  along  the 
Mississippi  river  and  were  engaged  in  trade  there.  A  few  venturesome  and  courageous 
spirits  had  pushed  their  way  into  the  interior  and  were  reclaiming  the  state  for  the  uses 
of  civilization. 

Amid  the  scenes  and  environments  of  pioneer  life  Edwin  0.  Stanard  spent  his  early 
boyhood.  The  state  became  rapidly  settled,  however,  and  provided  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  younger  generation,  especially  in  education  lines.  Mr.  Stanard  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa  and  afterw’ard  became  a  student  in  Lane’s  Academy  at  Keosau- 
qua,  Iowa,  where  he  completed  his  course  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  afterward  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  school.  On  leaving  Iowa  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  later  went  to 
Madison  county,  Illinois,  wrhere  he  followed  the  profession  of  teaching  for  three  years. 
Believing  that  it  would  prove  a  wise  step  to  qualify  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  career,  he  matriculated  in  the  Jones  Commercial  College,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 
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summer  of  1855  and  in  1856  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with  a  business  firm  of 
Alton,  Illinois. 

About  two  years  later  Mr.  Stanard  established  a  commission  business  in  St.  Louis, 
continuing  until  1866.  In  the  undertaking  he  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  undaunted 
enterprise  and  unabating  energy  that  has  characterized  him  throughout  his  entire  life 
and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  present  success.  In  fact  the  growth  of  his 
business  was  such  that  he  felt  justified  in  entering  into  broader  fields  of  labor  and  es¬ 
tablished  several  branch  houses  in  other  cities.  In  1865  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
milling  business  also  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  name  of  E.  0.  Stanard  &  Company  and 
thus  started  upon  a  business  career  that  has  been  crowned  with  splendid  success.  Two 
years  later  he  purchased  a  large  flour  mill  in  Alton,  Illinois,  and  since  that  time  the 
name  of  Stanard  has  become  synonymous  with  milling  operations  in  the  middle  west. 
The  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  the  E.  0.  Stanard  Milling  Company  in  1886 
and  to  the  Stanard-Tilton  Milling  Company  in  January,  1906,  with  Mr.  Stanard  at  its 
head.  He  has  since  been  the  chief  executive  officer,  for  a  period  of  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  while  Mr.  Tilton  has  been  secretary  of  the  company  for  twenty  years.  Thorough¬ 
ness  and  system  have  always  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  the  several 
brands  of  flour  which  the  company  have  produced  have  become  recognized  as  among 
the  best  on  the  market,  while  the  sales  have  extended  not  only  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  into  Europe  as  well. 

Mr.  Stanard  is  a  man  of  the  keenest  discernment.  He  looks  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  the  very  center  of  things  and  seems  to  recognize  with  almost  intuitive  per¬ 
ception  the  elements  which  enter  into  a  business  interest  and  constitute  the  features  of 
its  success  or  failure.  Such  is  the  regard  entertained  for  his  judgment  that  his  advice 
has  been  again  and  again  sought  on  matters  of  moment  in  the  business  world  and  his 
cooperation  has  been  solicited  for  the  furtherance  of  many  enterprises.  He  is  now  a 
director  in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company  and  also  a  director  in  the  Boatmen’s 
Bank. 

His  public  service,  too,  has  been  of  a  most  important  nature.  Few  men  have  dis¬ 
played  such  intense  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  without  hope  of  some 

reward  for  time  and  effort  expended  in  promoting  public  progress.  Mr.  Stanard  has 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  and  has  for  many 
years  occupied  official  positions  therein,  serving  as  president  in  1865.  He  has  also  been 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  During  the  year  1903  he 
was  president  of  the  directorate  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  was  leader  in  the 
Autumnal  Festivities  Association,  now  known  as  the  Business  Men’s  League.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  fourteen  years.  He  has 
displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion  in  promoting  interests  of  public  moment  and  has 
been  a  frequent  delegate  to  commercial  and  similar  conventions  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union,  where  his  known  standing  in  business  circles  has  given  his  word  weight 

in  the  councils.  He  is  a  close  student  of  the  questions  of  the  day  and  of  subjects  of 

vital  concern  to  the  country  and  when  he  expresses  an  opinion  thereon  his  views  are  al¬ 
ways  clear  and  forcible  and  based  upon  strong  reasoning  and  logical  deductions. 

While  St.  Louis  has  profited  largely  by  his  efforts  in  business  and  kindred  avenues, 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  to  the  principles  of  which  he  had  long  given  stal¬ 
wart  support,  recognized  in  him  a  man  whose  name  and  labors  might  prove  of  the 
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strongest  benefit  in  party  work.  Up  to  1866  he  had  never  been  active  in  party  ranks, 
but  in  that  year  the  republicans  of  the  state  nominated  him  for  lieutenant  governor 
on  the  McClurg  ticket.  This  honor  came  to  him  entirely  unsolicited  and  in  fact  was 
a  matter  of  intense  surprise  to  him.  When  the  leaders  of  the  party  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  fact  that  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  state  to  serve  its  interests, 
utilizing  his  ability  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  at  large,  he  consented  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  and  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  campaign.  He  is  naturally 
a  fluent  speaker  and  yet  one  who  convinces  rather  by  his  clear,  concise  statement  of 
facts  than  by  the  employment  of  any  particular  oratorical '  power.  He  readily  under¬ 
stood  all  the  strong  points  in  his  party’s  cause  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stanard’s 
well  known  business  standing  and  integrity  was  endorsing  certain  measures  was  proof 
to  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  they  were  worthy  of  uniform  support.  Sincerity, 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  marked  all  of  his  public  utterances  and  he  aided  in  molding  the 
policy  of  the  state  during  his  service  as  lieutenant  governor  as  few  men  in  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  commonwealth  have  done.  The  duties  of  his  position  included  the 
forming  of  the  committees  of  the  senate  as  well  as  presiding  over  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.  In  the  former  he  displayed  the  most  clear  and  sound  judgment  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  various  capacities  and  aptitudes  of  the  members  whom  he  named  for  committee 
work.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  was  always  fair  and  impartial  and  public  inter¬ 
ests  never  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  in  his  hands.  He  made  such  an  excellent 
record  as  lieutenant  governor  that  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  his  fellow 
citizens  demanded  that  he  should  represent  them  in  congress  and  in  1870  he  became 
the  republican  candidate.  He  then  resided  in  the  lower  congressional  district  of  St. 
Louis,  where  the  liberal  republican  sentiment  was  strongest.  Colonel  Grosvenor,  editor 
of  the  Democrat,  was  made  the  candidate  of  the  liberal  party,  with  Governor  Stanard 
as  the  nominee  of  the  radical  wing.  The  democracy  had  no  candidate  in  the  field,  but 
in  convention  endorsed  Colonel  Grosvenor.  Against  this  strong  combination  Lieutenant 
Governor  Stanard  was  elected,  largely  through  his  forceful  personal  character  and  the 
implicit  confidence  which  the  people  at  large  had  in  his  ability  and  his  fidelity  to  their 
interests.  He  took  his  seat  in  congress  and  at  once  began  laboring  earnestly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  toward  promoting  legislation  which  he  deemed  would  prove  of  value  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  middle  west.  Up  to  this  time  congressmen  from 
the  east  had  been  loath  to  vote  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  western  and  southern  waterways.  The  question  of  cheap  transportation  to  the  sea¬ 
board  involved  the  loading  of  vessels  at  New  Orleans  that  might  successfully  pass  the 
delta  obstructions  in  the  lower  Mississippi.  This  question  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  St.  Louis  and  other  river  points  and  Mr.  Stanard  devoted  untiring  energy  to  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  before  the  members  of  congress  in  such  a  way  that  sufficient 
legislation  should  be  enacted.  At  length  congress  consented  to  try  the  experiment  of 
keeping  a  deep  channel  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  means  of 
jetties  and  Captain  Eads  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work,  although  limited  to  the  least 
promising  of  the  three  passes  or  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river.  All  acknowledge  the 
indebtedness  of  the  middle  west  to  Mr.  Stanard  and  his  associates  in  this  work.  Through 
the  building  of  the  jetties  the  Mississippi  was  made  navigable  to  the  gulf  and  has  been 
so  continued  by  means  of  the  work  carried  on  since  that  time. 

His  congressional  work  ended  Mr.  Stanard’s  active  service  in  political  circles.  He 
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preferred  to  devote  his  time  to  his  business  interests  and  yet  his  financial  aid  and  per¬ 
sonal  cooperation  have  been  given  to  many  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  He 
looks  at  life  from  no  narrow  or  contracted  view,  but  studies  all  vital  questions  from 
every  standpoint,  and  gives  his  opinions  as  the  result  of  careful  consideration. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1866,  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mr.  Stanard  was  married  to  Miss 
Esther  A.  Kauffman,  who  died  in  1906,  leaving  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  elder 
daughter,  Cora,  is  the  wife  of  E.  D.  Tilton,  secretary  of  the  Stanard-Tilton  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  W.  K.  is  vice  president  of  the  Stanard-Tilton  Milling  Company.  Ella  is  at 

home. 

Mr.  Stanard  has  long  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
was  selected  by  the  Missouri  conference  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  council  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1881.  He  does  not  carry  sectarianism  to  the  point  of  aggressiveness;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  is  broad-minded  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  movement  that  tends 
to  uplift  mankind,  believing  that  the  race  is  drawing  all  the  time  nearer  and  nearer 
toward  that  Ideal  which  was  placed  before  the  world  in  Palestine  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  In  manner  he  is  unaffected,  cordial  and  sincere  and  has  a  most 

extensive  circle  of  friends  in  all  classes  of  people,  including  those  who  have  been  high 

in  authority  in  state  and  national  councils,  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  con¬ 
trolling  mammoth  trade  relations  and  also  among  those  who  occupy  humble  positions 
in  life.  True  worth  always  wins  his  appreciation  and  recognition  and  the  quality  of 
honorable  manhood  always  awakens  his  respect  and  regard. 


J5atf)an  Cole 


HE  life  record  of  Nathan  Cole  is  a  notable  example  of  brilliant 
achievement  thrrongh  individual  effort,  and  such  a  his¬ 
tory  makes  the  American  title  of  “a  self-made  man”  more 
to  be  envied  than  the  inherited  but  often  empty  honors 
of  royalty.  There  came  to  him  the  highest  honor  and  re¬ 
spect — paid  to  him  instinctively  by  those  who  knew  aught 
of  his  history,  recognizing  in  him  a  man  whose  inherent 
force  of  character  and  well  developed  talents  gave  him  prestige 
beyond  that  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows.  His  success  in  the 
business  world  alone  would  entitle  him  to  distinction,  and 
yet  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  and  busy  career  to  further  the  interests 
of  his  city  and  state  through  cooperation  in  many  public  measures  that  have  been  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial,  and  when  serving  as  mayor  of  St.  Louis  and  as  member  of  the 
United  States  congress  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  same  thoroughness 
and  trustworthiness  that  marked  him  in  the  control  of  his  private  business  concerns. 

His  birthplace  was  a  little  cottage  which  stood  on  the  square  bounded  by  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Green  and  Morgan  streets  and  in  18'65  was  demolished  to  make  place  for  more 
modern  structures.  His  natal  day  was  July  26,  1825.  When  prosperity  had  come  to 
him  in  later  years  a  feeling  of  admirable  sentiment  caused  him  to  purchase  the  site  of 
his  old  home  property,  and  thereon  he  erected  a  business  block  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Lucas  streets  that  today  contains  a  tablet  to  his  memory 

His  father,  Nathan  Cole,  Sr.,  removed  from  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  New  York,  to 

St.  Louis  in  1819,  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  fortune  that  had  been  swept  away  with  the 

commercial  depression  following  the  war  of  1812.  Taking  a  large  quantity  of  hides 
and  furs  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  his  only  possessions,  he  drove  across  the  country  to 
the  Allegheny  river,  where  he  built  a  large  raft  and  loading  his  cargo  started  for  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  On  reaching  the  present  site  of 
Cairo,  Illinois,  he  decided  to  visit  St.  Louis,  which  was  then  a  small  village  populated 
almost  entirely  by  French  and  Indians.  Leaving  his  raft  in  charge  of  a  hired  com¬ 
panion,  he  walked  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  received  with  such  hospitality  by  the 
villagers  and  given  such  encouragement  to  settle  here  that  he  resolved  to  return  after 
disposing  of  his  cargo  in  New  Orleans.  He  then  started  for  his  raft,  but  found  that  it 

had  been  stolen  by  the  man  in  whose  charge  he  had  left  it.  Because  of  this  he  settled 

at  once  in  St.  Louis  and  shortly  afterward  brought  his  wife  and  six  sons  to  the  new 
home.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  colonial  family  of  English  lineage  and  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Cole,  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  who  served 
for  six  years  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

The  undeveloped  business  conditions  of  St  Louis  and  the  west  did  not  prove  a 
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favorable  feature  in  the  business  career  of  Nathan  Cole,  Sr.,  and  during  their  early 
residence  here  the  family  experienced  many  hardships  and  met  with  many  obstacles. 
The  father  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  good  business  ideas,  save  perhaps  that  he  was  in 
advance  of  the  time.  He  foresaw  that  the  situation  of  St.  Louis  must  eventually  make 
it  the  source  of  supply  of  salt  meats  for  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  cities  and  was 
among  the  first  to  establish  here  a  business  of  that  character,  which  today  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  city,  but  at  that  time  the  market  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  Mr.  Cole’s  venture  a  paying  one.  He  established  a  small  slaughtering  and  pack- 
ing  plant  at  Bloody  Island,  the  present  site  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  at  that  point  con¬ 
ducted  his  business,  although  he  maintained  his  residence  in  the  Missouri  town  until 
1837,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Chester,  Illinois.  Again  the  country  was 
undergoing  a  great  financial  depression  and  Mr.  Cole,  like  thousands  of  others,  suffered 
through  the  business  conditions.  In  his  youth  he  had  acquired  a  liberal  classical  edu¬ 
cation  and  was  always  of  a  studious  disposition,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  his  books. 
He  thus  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  later  years  and  became  a 
proficient  Greek  scholar.  He  always  kept  in  touch  with  questions  of  general  interest 
and  importance  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  old  Missouri  Gazette,  now  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  He  died  in  1840,  leaving  to  his  children  an  untarnished  name,  but  no  patri¬ 
mony  that  could  figure  as  assets  in  the  business  world. 

Nathan  Cole,  Jr.,  therefore  largely  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  school  of  ad¬ 
versity  and  his  more  advanced  knowledge  in  the  broader  school  of  practical  experience. 
Again  and  again,  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  only  under  the  pressure 
of  adversity  and  the  stimulus  of  opposition  that  the  best  and  strongest  in  men  is  brought 
out  and  developed,  and  Nathan  Cole  early  became  self-reliant,  realizing  fully  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  life,  while  “the  spur  of  ambition  pricked  the  sides  of  his 
intent”  and  his  unfaltering  effort  resulted  in  successful  accomplishment.  His  elder 
brother,  H.  C.  Cole,  determined  that  the  boy  should  have  a  good  education  and  there¬ 
fore  transferred  him  from  the  public  schools  to  Shurtleff  College  at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois, 
where  for  two  years  he  pursued  a  preparatory  course,  his  brother  intending  that  he 
should  continue  his  education  in  still  higher  lines.  Knowing,  however,  the  sacrifices 
that  were  being  made  in  has  behalf,  Mr.  Cole  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  permit  this 
and,  leaving  school,  sought  employment  in  St.  Louis. 

He  had  neither  money  nor  friends  when  he  arrived  in  the  city  and  actual  privation 
stared  him  in  the  face  as  he  went  upon  a  search  for  employment  that  for  several  days  was 
fruitless.  Finally,  however,  he  secured  a  position  with  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month 
and  entered  upon  his  work,  resolved  to  make  his  service  so  valuable  that  it  would  win 
him  promotion  as  well  as  the  regard  and  trust  of  his  employer.  Resolutely  setting  him¬ 
self  to  the  mastery  of  every  task  assigned  him  and  working  diligently  in  doing  anything 
that  he  believed  would  further  the  interests  of  the  business,  he  gained  promotion  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  fact  his  rise  was  so  rapid  that  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  he 
was  earning  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  no  small  compensation  for  an  employer  at  that 
day.  It  was  then  his  privilege  and  pleasur  e  to  repay  the  former  kindness  of  his  brother, 
who  was  struggling  with  a  load  of  responsibilities  that  would  have  crushed  a  less  brave 
spirit,  and  Nathan  Cole  did  what  he  could  to  aid  his  brother  in  the  struggle  and  rejoiced 
to  see  him  finally  occupying  a  position  of  responsibility,  with  attendant  success,  in  com¬ 
mercial  circles. 
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On  the  30th  of  January,  1851,  Nathan  Cole  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Lane,  a  daughter  of  A.  W.  Fagin,  one  of  the  most  successful  millers  and  respected 
business  men  of  St.  Louis.  Coming  from  Ohio  in  1832,  he  established  an  extensive  flour 
mill  on  Seventh  street  opposite  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Frisco  freight  depots,  and  some 
time  later  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  packing  business  under  the  name  of  Fagin, 
Me  Queen  &  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  city  council  for  many  years  before 
the  days  of  the  charter,  served  as  president  of  that  body  and  acted  as  mayor  of  St.  Louis. 
He  passed  away  a  number  of  years  ago,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality,  however, 
upon  various  phases  of  the  city  life. 

Gradual  progress  in  the  business  world  was  making  Mr.  Cole  well  known  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  circles,  and  in  July,  1851,  he  entered  upon  an  independent 
venture  as  junior  partner  in  the  wholesale  grocery  house  ofW.  L.  Ewing  &  Company,  with 
which  he  was  associated  for  fourteen  years,  his  efforts,  business  discernment  and  sound 
judgment  proving  effective  factors  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  house  and  in  win¬ 
ning  for  it  the  unassailable  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  in  commercial  circles.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1865,  Nathan  Cole  withdrew  from  that  connection  to  join  his  elder 
brother,  H.  C.  Cole,  in  organizing  the  house  of  Cole  Brothers,  commission  merchants. 
From  that  day  until  the  business  was  closed  out  in  1899  the  firm  and  its  succeeding  cor¬ 
poration  enjoyed  continuous  success  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  and  the  panic 
that  followed,  and  when  the  business  was  closed  out  the  house  stood  among  the  first  in 
St.  Louis  not  only  in  the  volume  of  trade,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  reputation  for  fair  and 
honorable  dealing  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  trusts  confided  to  its  care  by  its 
numerous  patrons.  The  lessons  which  Nathan  Cole  learned  in  early  life  concerning  the 
value  and  worth  of  unfaltering  industry,  unabating  energy  and  unswerving  integrity 
guided  him  at  all  times  and  constituted  the  basis  upon  which  he  built  his  splendid  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1863,  in  connection  with  his  father-in-law,  A.  W.  Fagin,  and  other  prominent 
business  men,  he  assisted  in  inaugurating  a  new  and  important  enterprise — the  elevator 
system  of  handling  grain  in  bulk,  and,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  and  predictions  of 
failure,  the  project  was  pushed  forward,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  the  extensive  ele¬ 
vator  known  as  the  St.  Louis  Grain  Elevator,  at  the  foot  of  Biddle  street.  This  consti¬ 
tuted  the  nucleus  for  the  development  of  the  present  splendid  elevator  system  of  St. 
Louis,  which  has  made  this  the  grain  market  for  the  great  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Though  his  interests  were  continually  increasing,  Mr.  Cole  was  always  willing  to 
aid  in  measures  of  public  progress.  He  preferred  to  do  this,  however,  as  a  private  cit¬ 
izen  and  not  as  an  officeholder,  but  in  1869,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  mayor,  for  it  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  place 
in  office  a  man  who  was  capable  of  coping  with  certain  evils  that  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  people  by  political  rings  and  bosses  in  the  municipal  government.  These 
abuses  were  of  such  magnitude  that  only  a  man  of  large  business  experience  and  of  un¬ 
sullied  character  could  successfully  deal  with  them.  After  being  made  to  feel  that  his 
duty  was  toward  his  city  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Cole  therefore  withdrew  from  the  active 
management  of  his  grain  business  and  to  the  mayoralty  brought  the  same  spirit  of 
thoroughness  and  businesslike  dispatch  that  characterized  him  in  the  control  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  interests.  He  redressed  municipal  wrongs,  checked  abuses  and  extravagances, 
placed  the  city  upon  a  business  basis,  instituted  many  methods  of  progress  and  reform, 
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reduced  the  city  debt  and  enhanced  the  municipal  credit.  A  new  and  improved  city 
charter  was  also  adopted,  and  the  whole  administration,  on  account  of  its  beneficence 
and  integrity,  will  ever  constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  political  history  of  St.  Louis. 
Positively  declining  to  again  become  a  candidate,  Mr.  Cole  at  the  close  of  his  term  re¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  his  private  business  affairs,  and  yet  again  and  again  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  cooperation  were  sought  concerning  affairs  of  general  moment.  In  1876  he 
was  again  called  to  public  life  to  represent  his  district  in  the  forty-fifth  congress.  Once 
more  he  accepted  the  nomination  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  a  desire  for  office, 
and  again  he  gave  to  his  constituents  a  service  the  value  of  which  was  universally 
acknowledged.  As  a  business  man  and  patriotic  citizen  he  went  to  Washington  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  especially  to  furthering  the  commercial  interests  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
Mississippi  valley,  ardently  advocating  closer  business  relations  with  Mexioo  and  South 
America,  his  speech  upon  commercial  relations  with  Mexico  attracting  widespread  in¬ 
terest  and  most  favorable  comment  in  America,  while  in  the  southern  republic  it  was 
hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  better  era.  It  was  widely  reprinted  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
Mr.  Cole  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  copies  elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Mr. 
Cole  filled  other  public  positions  and  yet  he  had  no  political  ambition  and  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  render  in  a  more  quiet  capacity  his  aid  to  the  city  and  country  at  large.  He 
figured  prominently  in  financial  circles  as  the  years  passed  and  became  oonnected  with 
both  the  St.  Louis  National  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  He  enjoyed  the 
most  unqualified  esteem  of  his  fellow  merchants,  who  gave  expression  to  their  regard 
for  Mr.  Cole  in  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  1876.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  withdrew  largely  from  active  participation  in  business  in¬ 
terests,  enjoying  a  well  earned  retirement  and  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  former  toil. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  &  Savings  Institution, 
which  later  developed  into  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1862,  he  was  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the  bank  and  for  forty  years  was  officially 
connected  therewith,  watching  with  interest  its  growth  to  its  present  extensive  propor¬ 
tions.  In  1899  he  resigned  the  position  of  vice  president,  but  remained  as  one  of  the 
directors  and  ever  felt  a  commendable  pride  in  the  success  of  the  institution. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cole  occurred  in  1904,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 
his  widow  and  seven  children,  all  of  whom  reached  maturity,  surviving  him.  Mr.  Cole 
was  by  education  and  conviction  a  religious  man.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  was  liberal  in  his  support  of  the  denomination  in  the  city  and  state 
as  well  as  in  its  missionary  enterprises,  both  domestic  and  foreign  He  was  never  a 
narrow  sectarian,  however,  but  recognized  the  good  in  others,  believing,  and  in  his  own 
life  exemplifying  the  belief,  that  the  most  faithful  Christian  is  he  who  most  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  example  of  the  Master  in  doing  good  to  his  fellowmen. 


3saac  ISpman  jlorton 


SAAC  WYMAN  MORTON  was  one  to  whom  the  world 
instinctively  paid  deference  because  of  his  upright  life  and 
honorable  purposes.  At  no  time,  in  the  stress  of  business,  in 
his  relations  as  a  citizen,  or  in  his  associations  in  social 

life,  did  he  ever  forget  the  duties  and  obligations  which  he 

owed  to  his  fellow  men,  and  his  personal  traits  of  character 
were  such  as  won  for  him  high  esteem.  He  was  horn  May 
4,  1847,  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  his  parents  being  Charles  and 
Rebecca  (Wyman)  Morton,  the  former  born  in  Halifax, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
The  father  died  in  the  year  of  1851. 

The  son,  Isaac  W.  Morton,  was  educated  in  the  Wyman  Institute  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  accepted  a  position  as  collector  for  the 

Second  National  Bank,  where  he  remained  until  he  resigned  in  order  to  enter  the  em¬ 

ploy  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  which,  in  January,  1872,  became  the  firm  of 
E.  C.  Simmons  &  Company,  at  which  time  Mr.  Morton  was  admitted  to  a  partnership 
as  the  junior  member  of  the  firm.  Two  years  later  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  was 
incorporated,  Mr.  Simmons  becoming  president  and  Mr.  Morton  vice  president.  The  two 
gentlemen  held  their  respective  positions  for  twenty-four  years,  when  they  both  with¬ 
drew  from  active  management,  although  retaining  their  official  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany  as  advisory  directors.  The  history  of  the  house  in  the  intervening  years  was  one  of 
steady  progress  and  growth.  In  business  of  administrative  direction  and  executive  con¬ 
trol  Mr.  Morton  showed  excellent  ability  and  keen  discrimination  and  his  labors  proved 
a  strong  element  in  the  success  of  the  house.  The  business  was  developed  along  modem 
lines  and  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  becoming  one  of  the  most 
extensive  enterprises  of  this  character  in  St.  Louis.  In  all  of  his  dealings  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  as  well  as  energetic  and  would  tolerate  no  underhand  means  in  accom¬ 
plishing  any  purpose.  The  firm  has  therefore  won  an  unassailable  reputation  and  the 
success  of  the  house  was  due  in  large  measure  to  its  unfailing  integrity  as  well  as  its 
progressive  business  measures. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  Morton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jeannette 
Filley,  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Dwight  Filley,  of  St.  Louis.  In  his  home  he  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  a  popular,  genial  host,  and  with  his  wife  delighted  in  extending  hospitality 
to  their  many  friends.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  for 
two  years  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ethical  Society,  also  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  trustee  of  the  Self-Culture  Hall  Association.  He  held  to  high  ideals  in  man- 
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hood  and  citizenship  and  in  every  relation  of  life  was  true  to  the  principles  which  he 
believed  to  be  right  in  man’s  relations  with  his  fellowmen.  Broad-minded  and  generous  in 
thought  and  purpose,  he  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  degree  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  passed  away  October  18,  1903,  and  his  death 
was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  widespread  regret  to  his  many  friends. 


Jotm  Jostpi)  <glennon 


IN  JOSEPH  GLENNON,  archbishop  of  the  St  Louis  diocese 
and  one  of  the  eminent  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  min¬ 
istry,  was  born  in  Kinnegad,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  June  14, 
1862,  his  parents  being  Mathew  and  Catherine  (Kinsella) 
Glennon.  Reared  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  he  pursued  a 
preparatory  course  of  study  in  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Mullingar 
and  was  graduated  from'  All  Hallows  College  in  Dublin  with 
the  class  of  1883.  Having  determined  to  take  holy  orders, 
he  thus  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1884,  being  then  assigned  to 
active  duty  as  assistant  pastor  in  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he 
remained  from  1884  until  1887.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Catholic  cathedral  there  under 
Bishop  Hogan  from  1887  until  1892,  was  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  from  1892  until 
1894,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese,  in  which  position  he 
continued  for  ten  years.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Kansas 
City  with  right  of  succession  and  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Pinara  in  June,  1903. 
and,  on  the  13th  of  October  of  that  year,  Avas  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Louis  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kain.  He  has  thus  attained  to  one  of  the  highest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  offices  and  under  his  guidance  and  influence  the  church  is  being  continually 
expanded  as  a  forceful  factor  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  city. 
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HILE  the  world  yields  its  tribute-  of  admiration  to  him  who 
wins  success  in  business  it  instinctively  pays  deference  to  the 
individual  whose  business  methods  will  stand  the  closest 
investigation.  The  name  of  Byron  Nugent  became  a  synonym 
for  extensive  commercial  transactions  in  St.  Louis.  He 
stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  largest  business  houses  and 
the  methods  which  he  employed  in  his  trade  relations  gained 
for  him  the  honor  and  respect  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  life  record 
began  in  Marysburgh,  Prince  Edward  county,  Canada  West, 
July  31,  1842,  his  parents  being  Thomas  and  Eleanor  A.  (Morgan)  Nugent.  After  at¬ 
tending  the  public  schools  he  became  a  student  in  Victoria  College  at  Coberg,  Ontario, 
and  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  in  connection  with  a  dry-goods  house 
at  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  in  1855.  He  afterward  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  in  1873  removed  from  that 
city  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  established  a  dry-goods  store  under  his  own  name.  Later  a 
partnership  was  formed  under  the  style  of  B.  Nugent  &  Brothers  and  in  1899  the 
growth  of  the  business  justified  its  incorporation  as  the  B.  Nugent  &  Brother  Dry  Goods 
Company.  Byron  Nugent  was  elected  to  the  presidency  and  so  continued  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Boatmen’s  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  his  name  was 
ever  an  honored  one  on  commercial  paper.  He  built  up  a  business  of  mammoth  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  methods  which  he  employed  were  ever  those  which  would  bear  the  closest 
investigation  and  scrutiny.  In  all  of  his  business  affairs  he  was  never  known  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another  nor  was  his  path  ever  strewn  with  the  wreck  of 
other  men’s  fortunes. 

In  1873  Mr.  Nugent  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  L.  Lake  and  to  them  were  born  three 
sons,  Edwin  T.,  Byron  and  Julian  L.  In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Nugent  was  connected 
with  the  Mercantile,  St.  Louis  Country  and  Noonday  Clubs,  and  his  religious  faith  was 
indicated  in  his  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
constantly  endeavored  to  reach  the  exalted  standard  which  he  set  up  for  himself.  He 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  those  who  achieved  prominence  as  men  of  marked 
ability  and  substantial  worth. 
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HILE  the  name  of  William  Henry  Woodward  became  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  printing  business  in  St.  Louis,  it  was  not  alone 
by  reason  of  the  mammoth  enterprise  of  this  character  which 
he  organized  and  developed  that  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  residents  of  the  city.  He  was  entitled  to  prom¬ 
inence  in  other  lines,  for  his  activity  in  connection  with  va¬ 
rious  charities  and  benevolences  did  much  to  ameliorate 
hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunate.  Moreover,  he 
was  one  to  whom  the  word  citizenship  was  no  mere  idle  term. 
He  rendered  full  return  for  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
that  were  his  because  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis  and  gave  in  compensation  faithful 
and  effective  service  in  promoting  public  progress  and  advancing  the  general  good  in 
many  lines.  Wherever  he  was  known  and  in  whatever  condition  of  life  he  was  placed, 
he  sought  for  all  that  is  best  in  American  manhood,  and  his  influence  and  memory  re¬ 
main  as  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  was  closely 
associated. 

His  birth  occurred  on  the  11th  of  December,  1834,  in  Hereford,  England,  his 
parents  being  the  Rev.  William  Hawkins  and  Elizabeth  (Hill)  Woodward.  In  early  life 
his  father  was  apprenticed  to  the  watchmaker’s  trade  in  Coventry,  and  later  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Highbury  College  and  entered  the  Congregational  ministry.  Rev.  Wood¬ 
ward  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hereford  when  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey  visited 
England  in  1841,  at  which  time  a  controversy  upon  certain  theological  subjects  took 
place  between  the  Bishop,  himself  and  other  dissenting  clergymen.  The  result  of  this 
controversy  was  that  the  Rev.  William  Hawkins  Woodward  came  to  America,  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop  Doane,  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  took 
charge  of  St.  Mary’s  parish  in  West  Philadelphia.  He  was  afterward  rector  of  Zion 
church  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  and  later  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Grace  church  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  St.  Louis  in  1851.  Here  he 
became  rector  of  Grace  church  in  North  St.  Louis  and  continued  to  serve  the  parish  until 
1858,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  he  passed  from  this  life.  A  contemporary 
biographer  has  said:  “Mr.  Woodward  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  liberal  education  and  his  tastes  ran  largely  in  pursuit  of  scientific  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  especially  fond  of  natural  sciences  and  mechanics.  He  lectured  on  these 
subjects  in  several  institutions  of  learning,  among  which  were  Professor  Wyman’s  In¬ 
stitute  for  Boys,  the  Missouri  Blind  Asylum  and  the  high  school  at  Alton.  He  made 
all  his  own  scientific  apparatus.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  musician  and  was  quite 
proficient  in  the  use  of  several  different  instruments.” 

After  spending  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  William 
Henry  Woodward,  who  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  then  accompanied  his  par- 
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ents  to  the  new  world  in  1842.  His  equipment  for  life  was  a  public-school  education, 
and  financial  assistance  was  not  forthcoming  when  he  started  out  in  the  business  world. 
His  record,  however,  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  pressure  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  stimulus  of  competition  that  the  best  and  strongest  in  man  is  brought  out 
and  developed.  Serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer’s  trade  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  the  office  of  Colonel  David  Atwood,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  Statesman,  he  there 
remained  from  1849  until  1852,  when  the  Woodward  family  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  in 
this  city  he  secured  a  position  on  the  Missouri  Republican,  then  the  leading  newspaper 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  the  position  of  apprentice  in  the  job  department  he 
worked  his  way  steadily  upward  through  successive  promotions,  continuing  with  the  paper 
for  thirteen  years.  Prompted  by  the  laudable  ambition  to  one  day  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  he  not  only  thoroughly  mastered  the  business  in  order  to  gain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  trade,  but  also  carefully  saved  his  earnings  until  he  felt 
that  his  capital  and  experience  justified  his  establishing  a  printing  business  in  the  fall 
of  1864.  Purchasing  the  plant  of  George  H.  Hanson  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  old 
State  Bank,  he  bent  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  business,  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  grew  to  mammoth  proportions  until  the  present  firm  name  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Company  is  known  throughout  the  country  and  is  a  synonym 
for  all  that  is  standard  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  establishing  his  business,  Mr.  Woodward  formulated  certain  rules,  from  which 
he  never  deviated,  nor  did  he  allow  any  departure  therefrom  on  the  part  of  any  em¬ 
ploye.  One  of  these  rules  was  thoroughness,  and  at  no  time  did  he  ever  allow  work  to 
leave  the  office  until  it  was  well  done,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  house, 
therefore,  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  reliable  and  excellent  workmanship,  and  the  trade 
greatly  increased  until  it  was  necessary  that  enlarged  quarters  should  be  secured.  The  first 
removal  was  made  in  1888,  when  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Woodward  &  Tier- 
nan  and  the  location  of  the  business  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  streets, 
James  Tiernan  being  at  that  time  admitted  to  a  partnership.  The  relations  between 
the  two  gentlemen  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  under  their  capable 
control  the  business  enjoyed  phenomenal  growth.  In  1872  W.  B.  Hale  was  admitted  to 
a  partnership  under  the  style  of  Woodward,  Titrnan  &  Hale,  at  which  time  still  larger 
quarters  were  secured  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Locust  streets.  On  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Hale  in  1882  the  old  firm  name  of  Woodward  &  Tiernan  was  resumed.  Each  year 
chronicled  gratifying  growth  in  their  business,  and  in  1886  still  larger  accommodations 
were  secured  through  an  agreement  with  Gerard  B.  Allen,  who  erected  for  the  firm  a 
suitable  building  on  his  property  at  Nos.  309-315  North  Third  street.  Before  the 
foundation  of  the  building  was  completed,  however,  Mr.  Tiernan  passed  away,  September 
16,  1886. 

Following  the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Woodward  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Tiernan’s  estate  and  organized  a  stock  company,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  style 
of  the  Woodward  &  Tiernan  Stock  Company,  with  W.  H.  Woodward  as  president  and 
treasurer.  He  continued  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company  throughout  his  remain¬ 
ing  days  and  was  always  active  in  the  control  of  the  business,  even  after  he  associated 
his  three  sons  with  him  in  the  enterprise.  When  the  Allen  building  was  erected  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  business  for  a  long  period,  but  in 
1889  the  company  occupied  an  annex,  which  was  erected  for  them  by  Captain  John 
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Scudder.  Nine  years  later  the  property  adjoining  the  Scudder  building  was  purchased 
by  the  Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Company,  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  building  sixty-four  by  one  hundred  and  seven  feet,  thus 
giving  altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  superficial  feet  of  space.  As 
the  business  has  grown  the  number  of  employes  has  increased,  until  eight  hundred 
people  are  now  earning  their  living  within  this  mammoth  establishment,  and  seventy 
men  represent  its  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  elements  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  success  was  his  ability  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  many  of  whom  were  raised  in  the  business  and  have 
always  been  connected  with  the  house.  Mr.  Woodward  always  kept  in  close  touch  with 
advancement  and  progress  made  in  the  printing  business.  Constant  improvement  has 
marked  this  field  of  activity,  and  he  was  not  only  quick  to  adopt  new  and  practical  ideas, 
but  introduced  many  progressive  methods  which  have  since  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  trade  throughout  the  country.  The  name  of  Woodward  has  long  been  identified  with 
all  that  is  best  in  the  printing  business,  and  their  establishment  has  set  a  standard  for 
other  concerns  in  St.  Louis,  while  Mr.  Woodward’s  opinons  were  largely  received  as 
authority  upon  any  vital  questions  connected  with  the  printing  trade. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Woodward  was  married  in  December, 
1859,  to  Miss  Maria  K.  Knight,  a  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann  Knight.  They  became 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  their  oldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Annie  (Woodward)  Brook,  passed  away  August  20,  1889.  The  surviving  children 
are  Edgar  B.,  Walter  B.,  Mrs.  Mary  Ernst,  Louis  B.,  Grace,  Julius  W.  and  Sarah  H. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  held  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  a  communicant  of  Grace  Episcopal  church  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  St.  Louis  in  1852  until  his  demise,  and  for  many  years  served  as  one  of  its  vestrymen. 
He  contributed  generously  to  its  support  and  took  a  helpful  part  in  its  various  activities. 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  equally  prominent  in  church  work,  and  for  twenty-five  consecutive 
years  served  on  the  board  of  the  Episcopal  Orphan  Home.  Her  death,  therefore,  was 
deeply  and  widely  regretted  when,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1898,  she  passed  away.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  1899,  Mr.  Woodward  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with 
Miss  Laura  Maria  Bingham  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  J.  and  Sophie 
B.  Bingham,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Indiana. 

In  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Woodward  was  closely  connected 
with  the  public  interests  through  his  active  service  in  behalf  of  many  beneficial  projects 
and  through  his  influence  and  support  of  plans  for  the  general  good.  He  would  have 
been  repeatedly  honored  with  public  office  had  he  consented  to  enter  the  political  arena, 
but  he  felt  that  the  demands  of  his  business  were  too  insistent  to  allow  him  to  become 
an  officeholder.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Home 
Guard  and  was  ordered  into  active  service  as  third  sergeant  of  Company  K  of  the  First 
Regiment,  which  took  the  field  under  General  E.  C.  Pike  to  aid  in  repelling  the  invasion 
of  General  Sterling  Price  in  1864.  When  six  weeks  later  General  Price  had  retreated  into 
Arkansas,  the  brigade  to  which  Mr.  Woodward  belonged  was  ordered  home.  The  only 
political  office  he  ever  filled  was  that  of  member  of  the  city  council  for  two  years  from 
the  old  Eleventh  ward,  his  incumbency  covering  the  exciting  period  of  the  Overstolz- 
Britton  mayoralty  contest.  From  the  time  when  he  proudly  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  James  Buchanan  in  1856  he  continued  a  stalwart  democrat. 
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He  was  known  in  various  fraternal  organizations  from  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
most  loyal  to  their  interests  and  greatly  desired  the  adoption  of  their  benevolent  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  believed  that  much  good  was  done  through  such  organizations  and  was  most 
closely  associated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1858.  He  not  only  filled  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge,  but  served  as 
grand  master  and  grand  patriarch  of  Missouri,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Home  at  Liberty,  Missouri.  Aurora  Lodge  of  Masons  claimed  him  as 
an  exemplary  member,  and  he  continued  on  through  successive  degrees,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Ascalon  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar  and  Moolah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Realizing  how  valuable  a 
fraternal  and  benefit  order  might  become  among  the  printers  of  the  country,  he  was 
active  in  organizing  the  St.  Louis  Typothetse,  an  association  of  master  printers,  of  w’hich 
he  was  several  time  elected  president.  This  organization  extends  over  all  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  at  its  session  in  Toronto,  in  1892,  Mr.  Woodward  was  elected 
president  of  the  international  body  and  presided  over  its  meeting  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  1893.  He  was  actively  connected  with  various  organizations,  through  the 
efforts  of  which  St.  Louis  has  greatly  benefited.  He  belonged  to  the  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change  and  Business  Men’s  League,  the  Manufacturers  “Association,  the  Spanish-American 
Club,  the  Office  Men’s  Club,  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Club  and  the  Mercantile  Club.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  two  hundred  having  charge  of  the  preparations 
for  the  World’s  Fair  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  was  active  in  raising  funds  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  continued  one  of  its  stalwart  champions  until  within  one  day  of  its  successful 
close,  when,  on  November  30  of  that  year,  death  overtook  him,  while  actively  at  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  exposition  he  had  promoted  and  so  ably  assisted. 

In  a  review  of  his  life  it  is  seen  that  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  or 
religion  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  He  knew  no  dividing  line  between  religion  and  busi¬ 
ness,  for  high  and  honorable  principles  actuated  him  in  all  that  he  did,  and  all  that  was 
worthy  and  beneficial  in  the  community  received  his  endorsement.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  forceful  man,  possessing  marked  business  ability  and  enterprise,  and  left  as  a  substantial 
monument  to  his  life  work  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  concerns  in  the  middle 
Mississippi  valley.  There  was  in  his  entire  career  not  a  single  esoteric  phase.  His 
position  was  at  all  times  an  unequivocal  one,  and  the  simple  weight  of  his  character  and 
ability  carried  him  into  important  relations  with  large  interests. 
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ANIEL  GATLIN  is  one  of  the  eminently  successful  men  of  St. 
Louis  whose  efforts  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
toward  making  this  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union.  He  was 
for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  its  commercial 
and  financial  interests  and  is  now  living  retired  as  one  of 
the  city’s  most  honored  capitalists,  owing  his  success  to  in¬ 
telligently  directed  effort,  to  keen  perception  and  to  indom¬ 
itable  and  unflagging  enterprise.  Moreover,  his  active  co¬ 
operation  has  been  a  resultant  factor  in  many  measures  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  St.  Louis  and  he  has  stood  as  a  leader 
in  progressive  movements  having  marked  and  beneficial  effect  upon  municipal  interests. 

Mr.  Catlin  comes  of  an  ancestry  honorable  and  distinguished  and  which  in  its  lineal 
and  collateral  lines  has  through  many  generations  been  distinctively  American.  At  a 
more  remote  period,  however,  the  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  an  ancient  family  of  Norman 
origin  which  ranked  among  the  armigeri  for  many  centuries.  While  with  the  passing 
years  various  changes  in  the  name  have  occurred,  the  lines  of  descent  are  too  strongly 
marked  to  bear  of  any  questioning  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ancestral  tracing.  At 
different  times  the  name  has  been  written  Cattelin,  Cattelyn,  Catling,  Ketling  and  in 
other  forms,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  Norman  Castellan  or  Chatelain.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  America  was  Thomas  Catlin,  who  on  colonial  records  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  Ketling  and  Catling.  A  native  of  England,  he  was  born  in  1612  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  colony  is  not  known,  but,  as  Professor  Edward  Henry 
Tirining  in  the  Tirining  genealogy  said,  “Of  the  twenty  thousand  or  more  who  emi¬ 
grated  between  the  years  1629  and  1640,  the  time  of  only  a  relatively  small  number  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  passenger  lists  of  the  vessels  on  which  they  sailed.  If  any  came 
after  the  proclamation  prohibiting  emigration  without  license  (May  1,  1638)  and  prior 
to  1640,  when  emigration  had  practically  ceased,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  his  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  register.  In  the  first  place,  although  ships  left  England  almost 
daily,  Hottens  lists  gave  the  name  of  but  one  ship  in  1638  and  1639.  Further,  these 
registers  contained  only  names  of  those  who  left  England  legally,  i.  e.,  under  license 
according  to  proclamation,  and  doubtless  thousands  left  secretly  to  avoid  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  supremacy  and  payment  of  subsidy  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  escape  the 
annoyance  and  disabilities  which  attended  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  church.  If 
he  came  after  1640,  in  November  of  which  year  Long  parliament  assembled,  he  could 
perhaps  have  come  without  official  registry.” 

The  colonial  records  of  Connecticut  show  Thomas  Ketling,  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  successful  defendant  in  a  case  at  court  there  August  1,  1644.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Hartford  he  was  appointed  constable,  which  position  was  a  very  much  more 
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important  one  at  that  day  than  it  is  at  present.  He  held  other  positions  of  trust  in  the 

town  and  colony  and  was  repeatedly  elected  selectman.  He  became  a  landholder  in 

1646  and  received  some  property  in  the  division  of  lands  in  1672,  while  in  1684,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  son  John,  he  received  a  grant  of  ten  acres  from  the  town  of  Hartford. 
His  realty  holdings  also  embraced  property  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  and  some  of 
it  is  still  in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  That  he  was  married  prior  to  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  colony  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  record  either  of  the  cere¬ 

mony  or  of  the  birth  of  his  three  children.  For  his  second  wife  he  chose  Mrs.  Mary 
Ermer,  the  widow  of  Edward  Ermer,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1690,  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

His  only  son,  John  Catlin,  was  baptized  at  Hartford,  May  6,  1649,  and  was  made 
a  freeman  in  1665.  On  the  2/th  of  July  of  the  same  year  he  wedded  Mary  Marshall, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children,  including  Samuel  Catlin,  who  was  born  at  Hartford, 
November  4,  1672.  The  latter  was  married  twice.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1702  or 
1703,  he  wedded  Elizabeth  Norton,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  and  for  his  second 
wife  he  chose  Sarah  Nicholls  Webster,  a  widow,  who  died  December  12,  1762.  There 
were  no  children  of  that  marriage.  Samuel  Catlin  passed  away  toward  the  close  of  1760 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Thomas  Catlin,  son  of  Samuel  Catlin,  was  born  February  17,  1705  or  1706,  and 
was  married  May  8,  1732,  to  Abigail  Bissell,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Osborn) 
Bissell,  her  birth  occurring  January  16,  1712.  Thomas  Catlin,  the  third  of  the  eight 
children  born  to  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Bissell)  Catlin,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
of  day  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  June  18,  1737.  During  the  opening  period  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  war  he  joined  the  American  army  and  was  commissioned  an  ensign  May  1, 
1775.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  discharged,  but  in  June,  1776,  again  joined 
the  army  and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Litchfield  company  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Abraham  Bradley,  who  organized  a  part  of  six  battalions  ordered  by  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  to  be  raised  and  to  march  to  New  York  to  join  the  Continental  troops  and  rein¬ 
force  Washington.  The  company  tc)  which  Mr.  Catlin  belonged  formed  a  part  of  Colonel 
Gay’s  regiment  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  Wadsworth’s  Brigade.  In  the  retreat  from 
New  York  on  September  15,  1776,  Lieutenant  Catlin  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  in¬ 
carcerated  by  the  British  until  almost  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Con¬ 

necticut  for  exchange.  A  history  of  his  imprisonment  and  the  experiences  which  he  met 
thereby  appears  in  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,  published  in  1845.  It  was  a 
deposition  found  among  the  Wolcott  papers  and  was  taken  May  3,  1777,  before  Andrew 
Adams,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Litchfield.  In  speaking  of  Lieutenant  Catlin’s  treatment 
by  the  British  it  says,  “that  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  British  troops  in  New  York 
Island,  September  15,  1776,  and  confined  with  a  great  number  in  a  close  gaol  for  eleven 
days;  that  he  had  taken  no  sustenance  for  forty-eight  hours  after  he  was  taken;  that  for 

eleven  whole  days  they  had  only  about  two  days’  allowance,  and  their  pork  was  of¬ 

fensive  to  the  smell;  that  forty-two  were  confined  in  one  house  until  Fort  Washington 
was  taken,  wThen  the  house  was  crowded  with  other  prisoners.  After  this  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  should  have  two-thirds  allowance,  which  consisted  of  very  poor  Irish 
pork,  and  bread  which  was  hard,  mouldy  and  wTormy,  made  of  canaille  and  dregs  of 
flaxseed.  The  British  troops  had  good  bread.  Brackish  water  was  given  to  prisoners,  and 
he  had  seen  a  dollar  and  a  half  given  for  a  common  pail  of  water.  Only  between  three 
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and  four  pounds  of  pork  was  given  three  men  for  three  days.  For  nearly  three  months 
the  private  soldiers  were  confined  in  churches,  and  in  one  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 
About  December  25,  1776,  he,  with  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  others,  was  put 
aboard  the  "Glasgow”  at  New  York  to  be  carried  to  Connecticut  for  exchange.  They 
were  on  board  eleven  days  and  kept  on  black,  coarse,  broken  bread  and  less  pork  than 
before.  Twenty-eight  died  during  the  eleven  days.  They  were  treated  with  great  cruelty 
and  had  no  fire  for  sick  or  well.  They  were  crowded  between  decks  and  many  died 
through  hardships,  ill  usage,  hunger  and  cold.” 

In  1777  a  Thomas  Catlin  was  voted  one  of  a  committee  to  purchase  and  provide 
clothing  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army  who  had  en¬ 
listed  from  Litchfield.  In  1780  Lieutenant  Thomas  Catlin,  of  Litchfield,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  provisions  for  the  army.  Prior  to  engaging  in  military  service 
he  had  been  married,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1763,  to  Miss  Avis  Buell,  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  Peter  and  Avis  (Collins)  Buell.  She  was  born  January  26,  1744,  and  died  June 
24,  1804,  leaving  a  family  of  six  children.  Her  husband  survived  her  until  December 
29,  1829,  and  was  nearly  ninety -three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Their  son,  Levi  Catlin,  was  born  August  31,  1803,  and  wedded  Anna  Elizabeth 
Landon.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  made  his  home  three  miles  southeast  of 
Litchfield.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  there,  gave  his  political  allegiance 
to  the  whig  party  and  held  a  number  of  town  offices.  He  died  October  16,  1841. 

Daniel  Catlin,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  November  24,  1806, 
and  in  the  east  wedded  Emily  E.  Merwin.  In  1844  he  removed  to  St  Louis,  where  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  being  the  pioneer  in  that  industry  in  the  state.  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  business  which  has  since  attained  such  vast  proportions 
and  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  elements  in  the  business 
circles  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  large  enterprise  and  unfaltering  energy  and  not 
only  indirectly  through  his  business  affairs,  but  also  directly,  through  his  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  assisted  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city  in  a  large  degree. 

Daniel  Catlin,  whose  name  introduces  this  review,  was  a  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  branch  of  the  Catlin  family  in  the  eighth  generation.  He  was  born  at  the  old  an¬ 
cestral  town  of  Litchfield,  September  5,  1837,  and  there  began  his  education,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  the  removal  of  the  family  to  St.  Louis  in  1850  he  became  a  student  in  the  free 
schools  of  this  city.  On  putting  aside  his  text-books  he  entered  his  father’s  business  and 
assumed  the  sole  management  in  1859.  While  he  entered  upon  a  business  already  estab¬ 
lished,  he  displayed  marked  enterprise  in  controlling  and  enlarging  this,  and  his  record 
proved  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  genius,  but  is  the  result 
of  clear  judgment,  experience  and  unfaltering  energy.  In  1876  the  expansion  of  the 
business  rendered  incorporation  desirable  and  a  charter  was  therefore  secured  and  the 
name  of  the  Catlin  Tobacco  Company  adopted.  From  the  beginning  this  house  stood 
as  the  foremost  representative  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  St.  Louis,  and  as  the  years  passed 
Mr.  Catlin,  working  along  original  lines,  displayed,  in  administrative  direction  and  exec¬ 
utive  force,  a  business  ability  of  the  highest  order.  While  the  success  of  the  Catlin 
Tobacco  Company  was  attributable  in  largest  measure  to  his  efforts,  he  also  took  an  active 
part  in  other  enterprises,  having  been  for  thirty-eight  years  a  director  in  the  State  Bank, 
now  the  State  National  Bank.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  Trust 
Company  and  served  on  its  board  of  directors.  In  his  business  affairs  he  displayed  an 
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aptitude  for  successful  management  that  resulted  from  his  ready  understanding  of  the 
complex  interests  which  enter  into  every  business  situation.  In  1895  the  Catlin  Tobacco 
Company  sold  out  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  Mr.  Catlin  has  since  lived 
retired. 

In  1872  occurred  the  marriage  of  Daniel  Catlin  and  Miss  Justina  Kayser,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Kayser,  of  St.  Louis.  They  have  three  children.  Daniel  Kayser,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Harvard  University,  is  now  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar.  Theron  Ephron,  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  is  now  serving  as  representative  of  his 
district  in  the  Missouri  legislature.  The  daughter,  Irene  Catlin,  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  never  sought  to  figure  prominently  in  public  affairs  aside  from  his 
business  interests,  but  has  always  exerted  his  influence  for  the  promotion  of  municipal 
interests,  nor  have  his  labors  been  unavailing  in  advancing  the  city’s  welfare.  The  fact 
that  he  gave  his  endorsement  to  any  measure  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  many  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  of  its  worth.  He  has  always  been  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and 
himself  possesses  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings.  He  is  a  welcome  figure  in  various  club- 
rooms  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  incorporators  of  the  Commercial  Club,  also  one 
of  the  incorporators  and  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Club,  of  which  he  is  now  the  oldest 
representative,  while  his  membership  relations  likewise  extend  to  the  Country,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  to  the  Forest  and  Valley  Clubs.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Noonday  Club,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  from  the  beginning.  He  was  formerly 
a  director  of  the  Art  Museum  and  has  been  closely  associated  with  other  public  interests. 
He  finds  his  chief  source  of  recreation  in  travel  and  he  spends  the  heated  summer  months 
in  his  beautiful  home  at  Dublin,  New  Hampshire.  While  his  success  has  been  such  as  to 
place  him  upon  a  plane  far  above  the  majority  of  his  fellowmen  he  is  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  in  spirit  and  has  never  allowed  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  in  any  way  affect  his 
relations  toward  those  less  fortunate.  Indeed,  he  is  a  broad  and  liberal  minded  man,  gen¬ 
erous  in  thought,  considerate  in  spirit  and  kindly  in  action  and  association  with  him  means 
expansion  and  elevation. 
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ENRY  MARTYN  BLOSSOM,  prominent  as  a  representative 
of  insurance  interests  in  the  west,  stands  as  a  successful  bus¬ 
iness  man  and  yet  does  not  belong  to  that  class  who  have 
sacrificed  every  other  interest  in  life  in  order  to  attain 
business  prominence  and  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  his 
has  been  a  well  balanced  life  in  which  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  interests  of  public  moment  and  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the 
community  in  which  he  has  lived.  He  was  horn  in  Madison, 
New  York,  in  1833,  a  son  of  Rufus  and  Tirza  (Farnsworth) 
Blossom.  The  family  was  established  in  New  England  in  early  colonial  days  and  Rufus 
Blossom  was  born  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  He  removed  from  New  England  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  state  and  late  in  life  came  to  the  middle  west,  passing  away  in  St.  Louis  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  His  wife  died  in  Indiana,  in  which  state  the  family  resided  for  some  years 
after  leaving  New  York. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Henry  M.  Blossom  acquired  a  public-school  education  and 
while  still  a  youth  began  business  life  on  his  own  account.  He  was  identified  with  what 
appears  now  as  one  of  the  picturesque  epochs  in  the  country’s  history — that  of  steam¬ 
boat  navigation  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  It  was  a  period  in  which 
the  steamboats  were  well  termed  “floating  palaces”  and  the  greater  part  of  travel  was  done 
in  this  way,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  other  rivers  being  the  great  highways,  for 
Ihe  era  of  railroad  transportation  had  not  yet  dawned  in  the  west  and  south. 

Coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1852,  Mr.  Blossom  was  made  second  clerk  on  a  boat  of 
which  his  brother,  Captain  C.  D.  Blossom,  was  then  the  first  clerk.  A  few  years  later 
he  purchased  his  brother’s  interest  in  this  boat  and  thus  became  part  owner  and  first 
clerk,  continuing  in  this  capacity  on  the  “Polar  Star,”  later  on  the  “Morning  Star”  and 
still  later  on  the  “Hiawatha.”  He  was  thus  engaged  until  just  before  the  Civil  war  and 
he  then  retired  to  engage  in  the  insurance  business,  which  has  since  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  first  officially  connected  with  the  Globe  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  a 
local  corporation,  as  its  secretary,  and  continued  with  that  company  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  fire.  He  then  accepted  the  agency  of  other  companies  and  began  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  business,  which  by  careful  control  and  sound  judgment  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  great  insurance  agencies  of  the  west.  Mr.  Blossom  acts  as  representative  of 
many  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  companies.  He  had  formed  a  wide  acquaintance  dur¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  steamboat  interests  and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  intelligence 
and  geniality  had  made  him  very  popular  and  gained  him  many  friends  who  extended 
their  patronage  to  him  after  he  entered  the  field  of  insurance. 

Following  his  location  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Blossom  soon  became  recognized  as  a  rep- 
Tesentative  business  man  and  citizen,  not  alone  because  of  his  position  and  influence  in 
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insurance  circles,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  active  and  helpful  cooperation  in  many  move¬ 
ments  of  direct  benefit  to  the  city  in  other  ways.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  Mercantile  Clubs  and  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Noonday  Club. 

Mr.  Blossom  had  been  a  resident  of  the  west  for  only  a  brief  period  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  home  in  New  York  and  was  married  there  to  Miss  Susan  H.  Brigham, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  his  childhood.  Her  father  was  Salmon  Brig¬ 
ham,  a  well  known  leather  manufacturer  and  a  man  of  prominence.  To  them  were  born 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  sons,  Edmund  Dwight,  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business.  The  second  son,  Russell,  died  six  months  after  his  mother’s 
death,  in  August,  1896.  The  third  son,  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  is  now  a  resident  of 
New  York  and  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  an  author,  librettist  and  playwright. 
Prominent  among  his  productions  is  the  well  known  play  Checkers,  dramatized  by  him 
from  his  widely  read  story  of  that  title.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Yankee  Consul,  in 
which  the  actor  Raymond  Hitchcock  starred;  Mile.  Modiste  and  The  Prima  Donna, 
written  for  Fritzi  Scheff ;  and  the  Red  Mill,  written  for  the  comedians,  Montgomery 
and  Stone,  all  of  these  productions  having  had  almost  phenomenal  success.  Henry  M. 
Blossom,  Jr.,  is  a  young  man  of  ability  and  talent,  with  a  clear  perception  of  enlightened 
public  taste  and  of  the  best  dramatic  and  operatic  forms. 

Henry  M.  Blossom,  of  St.  Louis,  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
soon  after  locating  here  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  branches  of  church  work, 
being  an  elder  of  this  church  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  for  forty  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  directing  genius  of  the  choir.  He  has  always  given 
his  influence  to  those  interests  which  promote  culture  in  lines  of  art,  which  work  for 
the  christianizing  of  the  race  and  which  recognize  the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 
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OBERT  McCULLOCH,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  United  Railway  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  -was  born  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  September  15,  1841,  and  is  a  representative  of  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  families.  His  father  was  Roderick  Douglas  McColloch, 
of  Amherst  county,  Virginia,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Clanahan  (Nash)  McCulloch,  a  native  of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
During  the  infancy  of  their  son  Robert  the  parents  both  died 
and  he  returned  to  the  Old  Dominion,  settling  in  Rockbridge 
county,  where  he  mastered  the  elementary  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  a  pupil  in  private  schools.  Subsequently  he  attended 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  was  given  his  diploma  of  graduation  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  put  aside  his  text-books  and  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1861,  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  drill  master.  He  afterward  enlisted  for  active 
duty  at  the  front  as  a  private,  but  was  promoted  successively  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
of  adjutant  and  then  to  captain  of  Company  B  of  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Infantry, 
which  was  a  part  of  Garnett’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s  Division,  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  thus  served  under  the  gallant  Pickett,  who  won  undying  fame  at  Gettysburg, 
and  who  perhaps  had  the  personal  love  and  respect  of  his  soldiers  more  than  any  other 
Confederate  leader.  Captain  McCulloch  was  wounded  at  First  Manassas,  again  at  Second 
Manassas,  also  in  the  seven  days’  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  twice  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  in  Pickett’s  charge.  No  American  citizen  of  the  north  or  of  the  south  can  ever 
hear  or  read  the  story  of  that  charge  without  being  thrilled  by  the  bravery  of  men  who 
in  the  face  of  the  bullets’  fire — to  the  very  mouth  of  the  enemy’s  guns — left  their  dead 
and  dying  almost  as  thickly  strewn  over  the  field  as  was  the  wheat  over  which  they  trod. 
It  was  on  the  3d  of  July,  1863,  that  Mr.  McCulloch,  being  wounded,  was  reported  among 
the  dead.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  was  afterward  exchanged  and  remained  on  active 
duty  until  the  surrender  in  April,  1865. 

Returning  home  to  take  up  the  pursuits  of  peace,  Mr.  McCulloch  remained  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Virginia  until  January,  1869,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  soon  afterward 
procured  employment  in  a  minor  position  with  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Company.  It 
was  his  initial  step  in  a  business  career  that  has  been  continually  broadened  in 
its  responsibility  and  in  its  successes.  He  has  been  uninterruptedly  connected  with  street 
railway  interests  since  that  time  and  has  been  associated  with  every  department  of 
the  service.  He  has  seen  the  horse-car  system  superseded  by  the  cable  and  that  in  turn 
by  electric  motor  power,  and  has  been  a  factor  in  that  progressive  move  which  has 
brought  street  railway  service  up  to  its  present  perfect  condition.  He  was  for  several 
years  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  and  in  1904  returned  to  St. 
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Louis,  becoming  director,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  United  Railways 
Company  of  this  city  and  then  president.  His  ready  adaptability  in  business,  his  clear 
comprehension  of  possibilities,  his  outlook  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  future,  his  habits  of  systematic  labor  and  of  clear  thought  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  him  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  competent  street  railway  managers 
of  the  country. 

During  the  interval  following  his  return  from  the  war  and  his  removal  to  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  McCulloch  was  married  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  to  Miss  Emma  Paxton,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1868.  The  household  now  includes  three  children,  Richard,  Roberta 
and  Grace.  In  Masonry  Mr.  McCulloch  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  is  also  identified  with  the  Knights  Templar  comma, ndery  and  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  has  been  honored  with  official  preferment,  being  an  ex-grand  commander 
of  Missouri.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis,  the  Mercantile  and  Racquet  Clubs,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  and  Colonial  Wars,  and  his  political  belief  is  that  of  the  democracy, 
while  his  religious  ideas  are  in  harmony  with  the  Protestant  faith.  An  analyzation  of 
his  life  work  shows  a  ready  adaptability,  a  thoroughness  in  purpose  and  a  persistency  in 
carrying  out  plans  that  constitute  the  salient  elements  in  his  rise  in  the  business  world. 
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N  CONTEMPLATION  of  the  life  record  of  Auguste  Berthold 
Ewing,  a  retired  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  lines: 

“How  blest  is  he 

Who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labor 

With  an  age  of  ease,” 

for  Mr.  Ewing  was  long  connected  with  commercial  interests 
and  his  indefatigable  energy  and  executive  ability  gained  for 
him  the  confidence  that  makes  possible  his  present  retirement 
and  rest.  Born  in  St.  Louis  April  6,  1839,  he  has  been  a  witness  of  the  city’s  growth  from 
the  time  when  it  was  emerging  from  villagehood,  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  French 
origin,  into  a  city  of  substantial  industrial  and  commercial  relations,  with  all  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  progressive  American  spirit. 

The  Ewing  family  came  from  Scotland  through  Ireland  to  America  and  was  founded 
in  Sisson  county,  Maryland,  in  1725.  Some  of  the  name  remained  in  that  state,  and 
others  went  to  Pennsylvania.  The  grandfather  of  A.  B.  Ewing  removed  westward  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  settling  near  Vincennes,  where  the  father,  William  L.  Ewing, 
was  born  in  1809  and  was  only  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  living  with  his  brother-in-law,  William  Carr  Lane,  the  first  mayor  of  this  city.  In 
later  years  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and  commission  business,  being  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  commercial  development  of  St.  Louis  through  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  death  occurred  October  22,  1873.  He  married  Claire 
Berthold,  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  and  Pelagie  (Chouteau)  Berthold,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Her  death 
occurred  about  1900.  In  a  family  of  eleven  children  Auguste  Berthold  Ewing  was  the 
eldest  and  is  the  only  son  now  living,  although  three  sisters  still  survive.  The  second 
son  of  the  family  was  William  L.  Ewing,  Jr.,  mayor  of  St.  Louis  from  1881  until  1885, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  where  he  died  a 
few  years  ago. 

Auguste  B.  Ewing  pursued  his  education  in  St.  Louis  University  and  leaving  school 
in  1857  entered  his  father’s  business,  in  which  he  engaged  until  1876.  He  and  his 
brother,  William  L.  Ewing,  succeeded  their  father  at  the  latter’s  death  and  continued  as 
wholesale  grocers  and  commission  merchants  until  they  closed  out  the  business  in  1876. 
Mr.  Ewing  then  retired  from  active  association  with  mercantile  interests.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  by  his  brother,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  as  commissioner  of  supplies  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  acted  in  that  capacity  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  brother’s 
administration.  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  Granite  Moun- 
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taiu  Mining  Company  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  organization,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Samuel  Gaty,  Edward  Harrison,  A.  F.  Shapleigh,  Jesse  L.  January,  Lewis  M. 
Rumsey,  James  Tausig,  John  R.  Lionberger,  Louis  Duestrow  and  Oliver  B.  Filley. 
Charles  D.  McClure  and  Charles  Clark,  who  introduced  the  proposition  for  the  mining 
enterprise  in  St.  Louis,  are  still  residents  of  this  city.  Mr.  Ewing  is  also  interested  in 
various  financial  and  commercial  concerns  and  is  a  director  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Trust  Company.  From  time  to  time  he  has  invested  in  property  and  his  holdings 
include  his  residence  at  No.  3517  Pine  street. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1869,  Mr.  Ewing  was  married  in  St.  Louis  to  Mary  Scott 
McCausland,  a  daughter  of  Mark  and  Sarah  McCausland,  of  this  city.  Of  the  eight  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  their  marriage  seven  are  now  living:  Mark,  an  attorney  of  St.  Louis  and 
member  of  the  city  council;  Nathaniel  W.  and  Auguste  B.,  Jr.,  both  of  wThom  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ewing-Merkle  Electric  Company,  of  this  city;  Frederick  B.,  a  clerk  in 
his  brother’s  concern;  Charles  G.,  a  mining  engineer;  Marie,  the  wife  of  Ira  E.  Wight, 
whose  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  the  birth  of  two  daughters  and  two  sons ;  and  Claire, 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Plant,  who  is  the  mother  of  an  interesting  little  daughter.  Mrs.  Ewing, 
the  wife  and  mother,  died  at  Casco,  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  August  20,  1897. 

Mr.  Ewing  has  been  a  consistent  democrat  since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic  in  religious  faith  and  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis,  the  Noonday  and  the  Racquet  and  Kinloch  Country  Clubs.  In  manner 
he  is  plain  and  modest,  there  being  no  effort  toward  display  or  ostentation  in  any  way. 
He  enjoys  home  life  and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  has  gained  many  who  entertain 
for  him  the  warm  regard  which  is  always  given  in  recognition  of  sterling  traits  of 
manhood  in  every  land  and  clime. 
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DOLPHUS  BUSCH  was  born  in  Mainz,  Germany,  and 
emigrated  to  America  before  reaching  his  majority,  land¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis  in  1857.  He  secured  a  position  as  clerk  on 
a  Mississippi  river  steamer  and  held  clerkships  in  mercantile 
houses  until  he  established  himself  in  the  general  commission 
and  malting  business  in  1859,  which  venture  at  once  proved  a 
success. 

In  1861  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Eberhard 
Anheuser,  who  was  then  interested  in  a  beer  brewing  plant 
known  as  the  Bavarian  Brewery.  In  1865  Mr.  Busch  pur¬ 
chased  the  controlling  interest  in  this  establishment,  a  primitive  affair  with  an  annual 
output  of  about  eight  thousand  barrels.  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Busch  took  hold  of  its  business 
affairs,  the  Bavarian  Brewery  was  one  of  the  smallest  brewing  plants  in  St.  Louis,  but 
through  his  enterprise  and  energy  we  find  its  sales  to  have  grown  to  eighteen  thousand 
barrels  in  1870,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  in  1873. 

It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  Mr.  Busch  hit  upon  a  process  of  bottling  beer  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temperature  of  all  climates,  an  innovation  in  the  brewing  industry.  He  was 
not  slow  in  recognizing  his  advantage  over  his  competitors  and  pushed  his  bottled 
product  upon  all  markets,  so  that  now  the  famous  Budweiser  is  known  in  the  remotest 
nooks  of  the  globe. 

In  1873  the  firm  of  E.  Anheuser  &  Co.  was  incorporated,  Mr.  Anheuser  becoming 
president  and  Mr.  Busch  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anheuser  in  1880,  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Association,  and  Mr.  Busch  became  president,  which  position  he  has  retained  ever  since. 
Under  Mr.  Busch’s  management  the  business  increased  phenomenally,  adding  at  first 
from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  barrels,  annually,  to  its  output,  and  in  later  years 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  annually,  so  that  in  the  year  1901,  the  sales  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association  passed  the  million  barrel  mark,  and  in  1907 
amounted  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
barrels,  which  by  far  exceeds  those  of  any  other  brewery  in  the  world. 

Besides  holding  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association 
and  of  five  brewing  plants  in  Texas,  Mr.  Busch  is  president  of  a  bank,  a  director  in 
several  banking  institutions  and  trust  companies,  and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  also  heavily  interested  in  steam  and  street  railways  and  many  ice  plants 
throughout  the  country,  and  through  the  Adolphus  Busch  Glass  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  he  practically  owns,  he  is  one  of  the  largest  bottle  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Busch  is  easily  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  United  States,  but  his  popu¬ 
larity  is  more  attributable  to  his  philanthropy  and  generosity  than  to  his  wealth  and  vast 
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business  interests.  His  liberal  hand  is  not  only  felt  by  the  needy,  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  institutions  of  learning  and  churches  of  all  denominations  of  his  home  city 
and  state,  but  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  many  instances  his  charity  has  cheered 
the  hearts  of  the  suffering  beyond  great  oceans.  His  donations  vary  from  small  sums  to 
those  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  among  his  principal  gifts  in  recent  years  were 
those  to  the  San  Francisco  sufferers  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  Germania  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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AN  extended  search  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  better 
than  Alanson  D.  Brown  gives  substantial  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Lincoln  when  he  said,  “There  is  something  better  than 
making  a  living — making  a  life.”  With  a  realization  of  this 
truth,  he  has  labored  persistently,  energetically  and  indefati- 
gably,  not  only  to  win  success,  although  he  is  today  at  the 
head  of  the  most  extensive  shoe  house  in  the  world,  but  to 
make  his  life  a  source  of  benefit  to  his  fellowman  and  he  has 
done  this  in  his  efforts  to  assist  others  in  making  the  most 
of  life.  He  has  been  aptly  termed  a  man  of  purpose  and 
the  story  of  his  career  is  the  story  of  honest  industry  and  thrift.  He  stands  prominently 
today  among  the  world’s  captains  of  industry,  having  given  St.  Louis  first  rank  in  the 
production  of  shoes,  and  yet  the  pleasure  of  success  nor  the  substantial  rewards  of  indus¬ 
try  could  not  cause  him  to  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  high  principles  which 
in  early  life  he  set  up  as  the  governing  rules  of  his  career. 

His  birth  occurred  on  a  farm  in  Granville  township,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  March  21,  1847.  He  comes  of  a  family  that  has  furnished  many  distinguished 
names  to  the  pages  of  American  history,  being  connected  with  the  Brown  family  of 
Rhode  Island — men  who  concentrated  their  talents  and  gave  much  of  their  wealth  to 
promote  the  public  good.  They  were  liberal  in  support  of  churches  and  colleges  and 
one  of  the  number  founded  Brown  University,  the  first  Baptist  university  of  the  world. 
The  line  of  descent  is  traced  back  to  Chad  Brown,  who  in  1638  arrived  from  England. 
He  was  the  associate  and  friend  of  Roger  Williams  and  was  connected  with  him  in  found¬ 
ing  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America  and  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  its  pastor. 
Chad  Brown  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Brown  and  the  grandfather  of  Jonathan  Brown. 
The  last  named  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Alanson  David  Brown,  of  this  review,  and 
some  time  between  1770  and  1780  removed  from  Rhode  Island  to  Charlotte  county,  New 
York,  settling  on  the  land  and  establishing  the  homestead  where  A.  D.  Brown  was  born. 
In  1784  Jonathan  Brown  was  among  the  organizers  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Truthville. 
The  teachings  of  that  denomination  have  represented  the  faith  of  the  family  from  the 
time  when  Chad  Brown  came  to  America.  Jonathan  Brown  was  a  deacon  and  trustee 
in  his  church  and  often  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  conducted  the  meetings.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  death  in  1826  there  was  recorded:  “The  pastor  has  lost  one  of  his  most 
trusted  helpers,  Jonathan  Brown,  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  ability  and  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  piety,  true  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ.”  His  son,  David 
Brown,  grandfather  of  Alanson  D.  Brown,  was  born  in  1793  and  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  but  died  in  1828  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-five  years.  He  had  married  Cornelia  Warren,  a 
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daughter  of  Charles  Warren  and  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

David  Brown,  son  of  David  and  Cornelia  (Warren)  Brown,  was  born  at  the  old 
family  homestead  in  Charlotte,  now  Washington  county,  New  York,  February  4,  1820 
He  was  left  an  orphan  when  but  six  years  of  age  and  early  took  up  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  life.  He  married  Malinda  0.  Roblee,  descended  from  French  Huguenot 
ancestors,  who  brought  with  them  to  this  country  their  Puritan  virtues  and  the  French 
love  of  beauty.  David  Brown  took  his  bride  to  the  old  homestead  and  there  their  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  were  born,  Alanson  being  the  eldest.  In  his 
farming  operations  he  prospered  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in  the 
suburbs  of  Granville,  remaining  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  leading  and  respected  citizen 
of  the  community.  Though  he  was  of  the  democratic  faith  he  was  frequently  elected  to 
office  in  a  republican  community — such  was  the  confidence*  reposed  in  his  ability.  He 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Baptist  church  of  Granville  and  remained  a  gen¬ 
erous  contributor  thereto  and  an  active  worker  in  its  interests  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  earnest  Christian  people  who  strove  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  their  children  religious  principles  that  should  serve  to  guide  them 
through  all  life’s  relations,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  this  review  has  often  expressed  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  his  parents  for  their  rigorous  training,  setting  for  him  daily  tasks  and  requiring 
their  performance.  Thus  was  firmly  laid  the  foundation  for  his  habits  of  industry.  At 
the  same  time  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  were  instilled  into  his  mind  that  opened  into 
noble  character. 

From  early  boyhood  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  displayed  a  keen  business  instinct. 
He  earned  his  first  five  dollars  by  picking  up  the  small  potatoes  on  his  father’s  farm 
that  had  been  left  by  the  diggers.  He  took  for  this  his  father’s  note,  which  he  traded 
for  a  calf  and  by  further  trades  he  soon  found  that  the  five  dollar  note  had  brought  him 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  with  other  money  he  had  saved  was  invested  in 
fine  sheep  and  he  started  with  his  flock  for  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  he  turned  his 
sheep  into  the  pasture  of  a  relative,  but  they  soon  broke  out  and  wandered  off.  Thus 
the  fortune  which  he  had  been  years  in  gathering  disappeared  in  the  canebrakes  of 
Mississippi  and  he  had  nothing  left  of  it  but  the  lessons  of  industry  and  thrift  he  had 
learned  in  its  accumulation  and  his  realization  of  the  need  of  concentration  and  watch¬ 
fulness  in  every  undertaking.  Perhaps  no  career  illustrates  more  clearly  than  does  that 
of  Mr.  Brown  that  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  for  the  habits  which  he  formed  in 
early  life  have  controlled  his  later  years.  One  of  these  had  its  origin  in  his  joining  a 
temperance  organization  and  he  has  since  solemnly  held  to  his  vow.  His  early  mental 
training  was  received  in  the  district  schools,  which  he  attended  until  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  at  the  same  time  he  enjoyed,  as  every  healthy  boy  should,  the  games  in  which 
the  youths  of  the  period  indulged.  His  father  desired  that  he  should  remain  upon  the 
farm,  but  the  mother  believed  that  the  boy  should  be  left  to  make  his  own  choice  of  a 
life  work  and  after  thoughtful  consideration  he  determined  to  attend  the  commercial 
school  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  in  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career.  There  he  graduated 
with  the  first  honors  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Soon  afterward  he 
secured  a  clerkship  in  a  drug  and  grocery  store  at  Middle  Granville,  where  he  remained 
until  his  uncle,  Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  paid  a  visit  to  the  family, 
and,  observing  his  nephew’s  diligent  and  methodical  attention  to  business,  prevailed  on 
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him  to  go  south  to  become  his  assistant  in  a  store,  so  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  Alanson 
D.  Brown  severed  his  business  associations  in  Granville  and  started  out  in  the  world. 

Although  reared  in  a  Christian  home,  it  was  not  until  after  his  removal  to  Columbus 
that  Mr.  Brown  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  a  devoted 
member.  In  1871  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  which 
met  in  the  Third  Baptist  church  of  St.  Louis.  His  attendance  at  this  convention  proved 
an  epoch  in  his  life,  for  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  city,  its  people  and  geographical 
location  as  a  distributing  center,  that  he  determined  to  locate  here.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  become  part  owner  of  a  store  in  Mississippi,  but  disposed  of  his  interests  there 


and  in  January,  1872,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  arrived  in  St.  Louis  with  a  capital 
of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It  was  his  intention  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  but,  not  finding  a  favorable  opening  in  that  line,  he  joined  James  W.  Hamilton 
in  a  partnership  in  the  shoe  trade,  investing  thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  business, 
while  Mr.  Hamilton  put  in  ten  thousand  dollars.  Their  store  was  twenty-five  by  forty 
feet  and  they  occupied  two  floors  and  a  basement,  employing  four  salesmen  the  first  year. 
Success  attended  the  venture  from  the  beginning  and  their  sales  for  the  first  year  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  policy  inaugurated  by  the  new 
firm  was  different  from  that  of  other  shoe  houses  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  accustomed  to  do 
a  credit  business,  allowing  purchasers  about  four  months’  time.  The  firm  of  Hamilton 
&  Brown  began  business  on  a  cash  basis.  Friends  predicted  failure,  but  there  is  no  such 
word  as  fail  in  the  vocabulary  of  Alanson  D.  Brown  and  though  all  days  in  his  career 
have  not  been  equally  bright,  he  has  so  utilized  his  opportunities  that  the  business  has 
gone  steadily  forward  until  the  record  constitutes  a  most  important  chapter  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  history  of  St.  Louis.  They  early  adopted  the  motto,  “Good  shoes,  prompt 
shipments,  cash  payments,”  and  they  never  swerved  in  loyalty  to  this  banner.  Realizing 
always  that  satisfied  customers  are  the  best  advertisement,  they  came  later  to  put  their 
ideas  concerning  good  goods  into  a  motto,  “Keep  the  quality  up,”  which  has  become  the 
recognized  watchword  of  the  house.  This  motto  is  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room 
of  their  extensive  factories  today  and  it  has  been  the  guiding  principle  upon  which  the 
business  has  been  conducted.  There  have  been  times,  such  as  the  panic  of  1873  when 
the  mettle  and  merit  of  Mr.  Brown  have  been  tested,  but  such  times  have  served  to  show 
that  the  business  was  founded  upon  a  substantial  basis  and  conducted  upon  reliable  lines. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  eastern  manufacturers  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brown  must  be  reckoned  with  in  utilizing  St.  Louis  as  an  outlet  for  their  products.  As 
the  years  passed  by  the  business  constantly  increased,  demanding  larger  quarters  and 
from  their  original  location  the  firm  removed  to  No.  411  North  Main  street,  where  they 

A^Lthr?e  fl°°rS  and  a  basement>  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  In 
LS<  j  still  more  commodious  quarters  were  sought  in  the  four-story  building  at  the  corner 
o  am  and  Washington.  As  the  years  went  on  not  only  the  actual  sales  increased,  but 

the  policy  of  the  house,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brown,  developed  and  expanded.  He 

egan  to  associate  with  him  in  the  ownership  of  the  business  some  of  his  more  successful 
emp  oyes  and  this  policy  has  been  continued  until  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  employes  of  the  company  who  are  stockholders  therein  and  the  stock  today  sells  at 

four  hundred  dollars  when  the  par  value  is  one  hundred  dollars.  One  secret  of  the 

wonderful  success  of  this  institution  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
e\er  een  wi  mg,  anxious  and  ready  to  assist  those  in  his  employ  for  their  own  good  as 
well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  house.  Early  in  his  career  it  is  said  that  one  day  at  the 
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noon  hour  he  discovered  a  porter  intoxicated  and  asleep.  He  dismissed  him  immedi¬ 
ately.  As  the  years  went  by,  with  increased  experience  and  a  broader  view  of  life,  he 
mapped  out  a  new  course  and  now  is  never  known  to  discharge  an  employe  until  he  has 
exhausted  every  means  within  his  power  to  eliminate  the  weakness  and  help  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  with  counsel  and  encouragement  to  fill  the  place.  He  is  quick  to  encourage 
those  in  his  employ  and  as  quick  to  reward  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  It  has 
always  been  his  policy  to  sell  the  stock  of  the  company  only  to  old  and  trusted  employes 
and  when  one  wishes  to  retire  from  the  business  Mr.  Brown  uses  every  endeavor  to  secure 
the  sale  of  the  stock  to  some  other  employe  who  will  benefit  thereby.  He  thus  recognizes 
capacity  and  ambition  and  rewards  merit.  He  has  displayed  notably  keen  sagacity  in 
judging  of  the  character  of  an  individual  and  his  capacity  and  he  never  demands  of  his 
representatives  anything  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do  himself.  He  is  careful,  painstaking 
and  thorough  in  his  examination  and  investigation  before  giving  a  man  employment, 
but  when  one  is  on  the  list  of  his  employes  he  will  make  sacrifices  to  retain  him  and 
will  not  discharge  an  employe  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it.  His  business  life  is  filled 
with  incidents  where  men  have  gone  wrong  and  been  straightened  out  time  and  again, 
until  finally  they  made  splendid  men.  He  never  hesitates  to  extend  a  helping  hand  and 
few  men  who  have  such  complete  self-control  exercise  so  much  charity  for  weakness  in 
others  as  does  Mr.  Brown.  He  counts  a  good  habit  an  asset ;  a  bad  habit  a  liability ;  and 
he  thus  endeavors  to  inculcate  in  his  representatives  a  desire  to  form  only  good  habits. 

Another  feature  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Brown  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
recognized  that  a  personal  interest  will  stimulate  effort  and  activity  on  the  part  of  others 
and  he  has  therefore  always  endeavored  to  make  each  man  feel  that  he  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  business.  It  is  this  that  has  caused  him,  when  men  have  shown  an 
interest  in  the  business  and  capacity  for  its  work,  to  urge  them  to  buy  stock  in  the 
company  and  to  loan  them  money  with  which  to  make  the  purchases.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  the  rapidly  growing  business  and  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  those 
who  were  helping  to  build  up  the  enterprise,  the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  until  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  at  the  beginning  is  today  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  After  the  business  was  conducted  for  several  years  for  the 
sale  of  shoes  the  firm  took  up  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  business  and  today  the  six 
large  factories  of  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company  employ  five  thousand  five  hundred 
people  and  have  a  capacity  of  over  thirty-eight  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  For  every 
working  day  in  the  year  it  pays  out  in  wages,  salary  and  dividends  over  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  We  have  in  America  many  records  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  but  in  most 
cases  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  discovery  in  science,  the  invention  of  a  device  for  utility, 
protected  by  patent,  creating  a  monopoly,  or  by  securing  control  of  some  of  nature’s  vast 
stores  of  mineral,  oil,  coal  or  some  other  substance  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  man 
and  which  his  necessities  demand.  But  we  have  very  few  instances  in  this  era  of  mar¬ 
velous  things  that  surpass  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Brown’s  thirty-six  years  of  labor,  in  a 
field  that  is  famous  for  the  brilliancy  and  thoroughness  of  its  workers  and  in  which  com¬ 
petition  is,  perhaps,  sharper  than  in  any  other  of  our  great  industries.  Mr.  Brown 
attributes  his  success  to  concentration  and  cooperation  and  to  the  fact  that  the  house  has 
ever  adhered  to  the  motto,  “Keep  the  quality  up.”  Today  the  capital  of  the  Hamilton 
Brown  Shoe  Company  is  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  fully  paid,  and 
their  annual  shipments  are  twelve  million  dollars.  The  company  has  a  directory  of  thir- 
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teen  members  elected  by  the  stockholders  and  an  advisory  committee  of  thirteen.  Until 
recently  they  have  had  for  their  mark  fifteen  million  dollars,  but  in  October,  1908,  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  quiet  trip  to  Boston,  no  one  outside  the  directors  knowing  his  mission, 
but  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  19,  1908,  the  daily  papers  came  out  with 
the  announcement  that  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company  had  purchased  the  old  established 
firm  of  Batchelder  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Brown  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  Boston  reorganizing  this  business  and  putting  it  on  a  genuine  Hamilton 
Brown  basis.  The  company  immediately  set  a  new  mark  of  -twenty  million  dollars  for 
their  annual  shipments.  They  now  cover  every  state  in  the  Union  and  are  going  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  wearer  of  shoes  in  each  town  from  Maine  to  California  to  purchase 
Hamilton  Brown  shoes.  That  the  business  is  still  on  the  increase,  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  a  new  factory  has  been  erected  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  while  an  addition  has 
been  made  that  has  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  Sunlight  factory  at  Ninth  and  Marion 
streets,  St.  Louis.  He  also  built  an  addition  to  the  Union  factory  in  St.  Louis.  The  plant 
is  well  styled  the  Sunlight  factory,  for  every  oare  has  been  taken  to  make  it  light  and 
airy,  so  that  no  employe  has  to  work  by  artificial  light.  Aside  from  his  extensive  business 
as  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  dealer  Mr.  Brown  is  a  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company,  president  of  the  Pitchfork  Land  &  Cattle  Company  of  Dickens  county  and 
King  county,  Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Prosperity  Association  and  is  thus 
contributing  to  the  material  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  city. 

It  wras  in  1877  that  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Bills,  of  Boston,  and  unto 
them  have  been  born  six  children:  Estelle,  Jane,  Alanson,  Helene,  Vesta  and  Ruth.  Of 
these,  Helene,  the  wife  of  John  E.  Ritchey,  died  April  25,  1908.  The  family  occupy  a 
palatial  residence  at  No.  4616  Lindell  boulevard,  which  -was  erected  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
1894.  He  has  no  active  interests  outside  of  his  church,  his  charities,  his  family  and  his 
business.  He  has  never  been  a  club  nor  society  man,  but  has  made  the  rule  of  his  life, 
“God  first,  family  second  and  shoes  third.”  This  is  the  keynote  of  his  character  and  of 
his  work.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  nothing  but  illness  can  keep  him  away  from  the  church  services.  As  his  financial 
resources  have  increased  his  contributions  to  the  church  have  steadily  grown  in  volume 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  remained  an  active  personal  worker,  serving  at  different  times 
as  deacon,  trustee  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Third  Baptist 
church  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  mission  work  and  is  one  of  the 
twelve  who  organized  what  is  known  as  the  City  Mission,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help 
unfortunate  men  and  women.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Missouri  Baptist  Sani¬ 
tarium,  has  liberally  aided  the  Missouri  Baptist  Orphans’  Home,  William  Jewell  College 
and  other  institutions.  He  is  now  a  trustee  of  that  college  and  of  Stephens  College,  is 
president  of  the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium  and  is  a  member  of  the  Orphans’  Home  and 
City  Mission  boards.  In  his  entire  life  there  has  been  no  sensational  chapter.  He  acts 
quickly  and  results  show  that  the  points  were  well  weighed  and  delays  would  have  been 
at  a  sacrifice  or  loss  of  opportunity.  Matters  large  and  small  receive  his  careful  attention 
and  when  he  acts  it  is  the  result  of  well  grounded  decision.  His  purity  of  purpose  is 
unimpeached.  By  reason  of  his  decided  spirit  and  clean-cut  method  of  doing  things,  Mr. 
Brown  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  circle  and  time  in  which  he  lives — an  influence 
that  will  widen  with  increasing  force.  In  a  history  of  Mr.  Brown,  written  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
M.  Johnston,  the  author  says:  “Mr.  Brown  has  used  his  genius  and  wealth  in  a  way 
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that  tends  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and  state.  Although  he  has  given 
thousands  to  religion,  philanthropy  and  education,  his  greatest  benefaction  has  been  the 
giving  of  employment  to  his  fellowmen.  The  enormous  force  of  his  example  is  such  that 
it  has  ingrafted  itself  into  the  life  of  all  his  employes  and  attaches,  from  the  humblest 
porter  to  the  highest  in  the  councils  of  his  cabinet.  His  influence  is  not  confined  to  the 
circle  of  his  associates  in  business  and  employes,  but  his  ideas  and  methods  have  forced 
themselves  on  all  the  shoe  centers  of  the  United  States  and  largely  revolutionized  this 
industry  throughout  America.” 
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0  COMPENDIUM  such  as  this  volume  affords  in  its  essential 
limitations  can  offer  fit  memorial  to  the  life  work  of  Silas 
Henry  H.  Clark,  a  man  remarkable  in  the  breadth  of  his 
wisdom,  in  his  clear  conception  and  in  his  intense  and  well 
directed  activity.  He  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  railroad  men  of  the  entire  country — the  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  and  associate  of  Jay  Gould.  The  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  forced  him  to  become  a  factor  in  life’s  activities  when 
but  eleven  years  of  age  but  no  mere  environment  or  condi¬ 
tion  was  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  background. 
Through  the  inherent  force  of  character  and  his  marked  ability  he  gradually  advanced 
until  his  position  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  his  name  one  of  the  most  honored 
in  business  circles  of  the  great  west. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  October  17,  1836,  upon  a  farm  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
Owing  to  adversity  which  came  to  his  father  the  boy  was  in  early  youth  compelled  to 
provide  for  his  own  support.  He  also  aided  in  the  labors  of  the  home  farm,  so  that  his 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  but  his  mind  constantly  broadened  through  life’s 
contacts  and  experiences,  and  in  manhood  his  mental  strength  was  seldom  equaled  in  its 
exposition,  clear  conception  and  thorough  understanding  of  intricate  problems  and  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  for  the  coordination  of  forces.  Long  before  this,  however,  he  used  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obviate  his  lack  of  educational  training  in  early  life  by  devoting  to  reading  and 
study  the  time  usually  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of  leisure  and  enjoyment  by  the  av¬ 
erage  working  boy.  He  manifested  a  keen  love  of  books  and  not  only  read  but  mastered 
the  contents  of  all  which  came  into  his  possession.  He  possessed  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory,  which  was  combined  with  a  power  of  placing  a  correct  relative  valuation  upon 
the  knowledge  that  he  acquired. 

His  identification  with  railroad  interests  dated  from  an  early  period  in  his  business 
career  and  though  his  initial  position  was  a  humble  one  his  capability,  fidelity  and  laudable 
ambition  soon  won  recognition  in  advancement  and  through  consecutive  promotions  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  passenger  conductor  on  one  of  the  railroads  connecting  New  York 
and  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  while  filling  that  position  that  he  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  and  gained  the  acquaintance  of  Sidney  Dillon,  the  distinguished  railroad  man¬ 
ager  and  financier.  Dillon  was  famous  as  an  unerring  judge  of  men,  was  notably  quick 
to  discover  in  the  subordinates  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  capacities  for  useful¬ 
ness  or  the  lack  of  them ;  and  marks  of  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of  advanced 
railroad  service  in  Mr.  Clark  soon  found  recognition  in  a  manner  so  substantial  that  it 
was  a  delightful  surprise  even  to  the  recipient  of  his  favor.  Relieving  the  young  pas¬ 
senger  conductor  from  the  position  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  his  instincts  for  rail- 
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roading,  he  made  him  treasurer  of  the  Flushing  Railroad  on  Long  Island.  While  thus 
engaged  Mr.  Clark  was  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  associates  in  railroad  circles  in  New  York,  and  the  marked  ability  with  which  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  road  committed  to  his  management  soon  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  and  admiration  from  men  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  sendees  of 
those  who  gave  proof  of  possessing  peculiar  capacities  for  railroad  management.  When 
the  Dillon  syndicate  secured  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  system  and  was  organ¬ 
izing  the  personnel  of  its  interests  in  various  positions  of  administrative  direction  and 
executive  force,  Mr.  Clark’s  past  achievements  recommended  him  for  higher  honors  and 
larger  responsibilities  and  he  was  made  general  freight  agent  of  the  lines.  Promotion 
again  came  to  him  when  he  was  made  second  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  system  and  in  his  dual  capacity  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  whose  position  as  the  foremost  representative  of  railroad  interests 
in  the  country  is  universally  acknowledged.  The  warm  personal  friendship  which  sprang 
up  between  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Clark  continued  without  interruption  until  the  death  of 
the  former  led  to  Mr.  Clark’s  severance  of  his  relations  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  in  1884,  to  become  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Gould  Southwestern 
Railway,  comprising  in  main  and  subsidiary  lines  some  seven  thousand  miles  of  trackage, 
while  its  earnings  were  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Gould  displayed  his 
unqualified  confidence  in  Mr.  Clark’s  ability  by  giving  him  full  control,  and  he  remained 
through  the  ensuing  years  one  of  the  great  financier’s  most  intimate  personal  friends,  con¬ 
stant  advisers  and  able  assistants  in  the  conduct  of  his  enormous  transactions  in  the  railway 
world.  He  was  the  recognized  western  representative  of  the  entire  Gould  interests  and 
when  these  were  extended  to  include  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Mr.  Clark  again  became 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  that  system,  at  the  same  time  continuing  in  active 
connection  with  the  great  Southwestern  system.  The  two  were  under  his  control  until 
1893,  when  impaired  health  forced  him  to  largely  put  aside  the  responsibilities  of  direction 
and  management  which  devolved  upon  him.  Severing  his  connection  with  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which 
position  he  continued  until  the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  when  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  receiver’s  board,  being  practically  manager  of  the  great  property 
up  to  the  time  it  was  reorganized  in  1897.  This  reorganization  was  accomplished  largely 
along  lines  instituted  and  perfected  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  those  prominent  in  railroad  circles 
accord  to  him  the  credit  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  great  pioneer  overland  system  was 
finally  enabled  to  relieve  itself  of  its  enormous  debt  to  the  government  and  enter  upon  a 
new  and  promising  era  of  progress  and  development.  By  reason  of  the  condition  of  his 
health  he  declined  the  presidency  of  the  road  when  it  was  offered  him  in  recognition  of 
his  marvelous  ability  and  management  of  railroad  interests  and  his  powers  of  executive 
control.  He  manifested  the  keenest  insight  in  management,  looking  beyond  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  saw  with  remarkable  clearness  the 
obstacles  as  well  as  the  opportunities  and  brought  to  bear  the  forces  which  would  conquer 
the  former  and  utilize  the  latter.  His  native  sagacity  and  fertility  of  resource  were  most 
notable  and  the  plans  which  he  perfected  accomplished  the  result  of  activity  with  a  notable 
absence  of  friction  or  delay.  After  thirty  years’  continuous  sendee  in  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  administrative  positions  in  the  western  railway  world  lie  retired  wholly 
from  railroad  management  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1898. 
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A  contemporary  biographer  said  of  Mr.  Clark:  “He  is  remembered  among  railroad 
men  as  the  peer  of  the  most  able  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  one  who  has  contributed  in 
an  unusual  degree  to  modern  development,  especially  in  the  western  field  in  which  he  was 
so  long  the  guiding  spirit.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Clark  that  while  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  zealous  admiration  of  the  great  financiers  and  railroad  capitalists,  he  was 
equally  popular  among  the  employes  of  the  lines  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  is 
recalled  with  reverential  affection  by  many  of  the  most  humble  employes  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  who  have  never  forgotten  his  unfailing  consideration  for  tin  most  humble  helpers 
of  the  greaUwork  of  which  he  was  the  reigning  power.  Outside  of  railway  circles  Mr. 
Clark  was  equally  popular,  and  his  many  unusually  attractive  qualities  as  a  neighbor,  a 
citizen  and  a  man  assembled  about  him  a  multitude  of  admirers  who  entertained  for  him 
in  life  the  kindest  regard,  and  pay  reverence  to  his  memory.” 

In  commenting  editorially  upon  his  life  work  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country 
said:  “The  selection  of  Mr.  S.  H.  H.  Clark  as  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  was 
one  of  those  peculiarly  proper  things  which  sometimes  inspire  the  minds  of  men.  Mr. 
Clark  has  become  so  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  people  of  Missouri  and  the  west  that  they 
have  assumed  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  his  triumphs,  and  his  unanimous  appoint¬ 
ment  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gould  is,  to  their  minds,  a  most  emphatic  endorsement  of 
their  opinion  that  he  is  the  greatest  railway  manager  in  this  country.  He  held,  as  did  no 
other  man,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Gould,  a  fact  which  grew  out  of  the 
latter’s  knowledge  that,  with  millions  to  be  expended  every  year,  not  one  dollar  would  be 
misappropriated  or  misapplied,  and  that  in  Mr.  Clark  he  had  at  the  head  of  his  great 
enterprise  a  man  of  incorruptible  and  unswerving  integrity  and  a  friend  whose  loyalty 
and  devotion  would  remain  unbroken  to  the  end.” 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Drake,  a  daughter  of  Eliphalet  and  Caro¬ 
line  Drake,  and  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  Unto  them  were  born  four  children:  John  Emory, 
deceased;  S.  Hoxie,  a  prominent  attorney  of  St.  Louis;  Caroline  Stewart,  deceased,  and 
Abbie,  also  deceased.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Clark  maintained  a  residence  in  St.  Louis, 
although  his  manifold  and  complex  railroad  interests  called  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
While  affairs  of  magnitude  and  often  of  the  gravest  import  claimed  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  he  possessed  a  breadth  of  character  and  a  business  capacity  that  enabled  him  to  turn 
to  community  interests  and  labor  for  their  welfare.  While  a  resident  of  Omaha  he  did 
much  to  further  its  interests  along  many  lines  of  civic  improvement  and  progress.  In 
1883  he  became  a  factor  in  the  street  railway  department  of  the  city  and  was  also  among 
the  first  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company.  His  investments 
in  Omaha  real  estate  were  extensive,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  he  also  had  large 
realty  holdings. 

A  noteworthy  event  giving  indication  of  one  of  his  salient  personal  attributes  occurred 
in  1894,  when  he  was  called  into  the  United  States  circuit  court,  Judge  Caldwell  presid¬ 
ing,  as  a  leading  witness.  When  it  was  time  to  take  his  testimony  the  clerk  of  the  court 
proceeded  to  administer  to  him  the  usual  oath,  but  the  judge,  calling  the  clerk  aside, 
stated  that  that  would  be  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Clark’s  words  alone  were  sufficient  before 
the  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  was  entirely  free  from 
intrigue.  During  his  long  business  career  his  word  was  never  known  to  be  broken.  Few 
men  who  have  attained  the  prominence  and  the  wealth  which  the  world  terms  success 
have  at  the  same  time  won  the  unsullied  reputation  which  the  consensus  of  public  opinion 
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accorded  Silas  H.  H.  Clark.  His  life  record  stands  as  a  splendid  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  through  individual  effort  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  business  integrity  and  honor.  The  last  weeks  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where  he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
the  end  came  June  1,  1900.  The  funeral  cortege  proceeded  in  private  cars  to  St.  Louis 
and  thence  to  Omaha,  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  rail¬ 
road  and  -business  interests  in  the  west.  Telegrams  of  sympathy  and  condolence  were 
received  from  the  Gould  family  and  others  of  almost  equal  distinction,  for  the  life  and 
work  of  Silas  Henry  H.  Clark  were  such  as  gained  him  the  honor  and  high  regard  and 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Remarkable  as  was  his  career  from 
the  fact  that  he  rose  from  a  humble  position  in  the  business  world  to  rank  among  the 
eminent  American  men,  it  was  even  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he  bore  so  few 
of  the  signs  of  the  conflict  which  is  inevitable  in  a  business  career  involving  large  inter¬ 
ests  and  responsibilities.  The  same  quality  which  enabled  him  to  judge  correctly  every¬ 
thing  bearing  upon  railroad  interests,  enabled  him  to  place  a  correct  valuation  upon  all 
those  interests  which  enter  into  the  complex  fabric  which  we  call  life.  To  him  may 
fittingly  be  applied  the  words  of  Pope: 

‘Triend  to  truth;  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful  and  in  honor  clear; 

He  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

He  gained  no  titles  and  he  lost  no  friend.” 
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DWARD  MALLINCKRODT,  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  is 
connected  with  corporate  interests  of  that  character  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  his  cooperation  therewith  has  made 
him  an  important  factor  in  commercial  enterprise  and  growth 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  he  is  widely 
acknowledged  as  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  making  him 
a  valued  factor  in  various  organizations  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

A  native  son  of  St.  Louis,  he  was  born  January  21,  1845, 
his  parents  being  Emil  and  Eleanore  Didier  (Luckie)  Mal- 
linckrodt.  His  primary  education  was  acquired  in  public  and  private  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
while  he  qualified  for  his  professional  career  as  a  student  of  chemistry  in  Germany.  He 
made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  in  September,  1867,  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  G.  Mallinckrodt  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  the  business  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1882  under  the  name  of  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  with  factories  at  St. 
Louis  and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  For  twenty-seven  years  Edward  Mallinckrodt  has 
remained  the  president  of  the  business  and  has  extended  his  efforts  to  various  other  com¬ 
panies  operating  along  similar  lines.  In  1899  he  organized  the  National  Ammonia  Com¬ 
pany,  with  main  offices  in  St.  Louis,  and  has  also  been  its  president  since  its  beginning. 
He  is  also  president  of  a  number  of  other  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  ammonia  products,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  many  manufacturing  corporations  directly  under  his  charge,  he  is  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive  and  trust  committees  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company;  a  director  of  Washington  University;  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science ;  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  the  American 
Chemical  Society ;  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers ;  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industries,  of  Great  Britain;  the  Deutscher  Chemiker  Verein,  of  Berlin,  Germany;  and 
the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1876,  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Mallinckrodt  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie 
Anderson,  a  daughter  of  Charles  R.  Anderson,  and  they  now  have  one  son,  Edward,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mallinckrodt  votes  with  the  republican  party  and  maintains  a  public-spirited 
interest  in  political  and  other  public  questions  of  importance.  His  social  qualities  find 
expression  in  his  membership  in  The  Commercial  Club,  the  Round  Table,  the  St.  Louis 
Club,  the  University,  the  Noonday  and  the  St.  Louis  Country  Clubs. 
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ELLS  H.  BLODGETT  is  widely  known  as  a  lawyer  and  general 
counsel  for  the  Wabash  Railroad.  To  the  complex  problems 
of  corporate  interests  his  attention  has  been  largely  given  in 
recent  years  and  he  has  taken  part  in  much  of  the  important 
litigation  that  has  engaged  the  local  courts  since  he  has 
become  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis.  Conscientious  and  thorough  in 
research,  he  rapidly  scans  the  entire  field  of  any  controversy 
in  which  he  becomes  professionally  involved  and  his  associates 
at  the  bar  concur  in  the  statements  that  he  marshals  author¬ 
ities  and  precedents  with  remarkable  skill  and  precision. 
Penetrating  instantly  to  the  essential  element  of  any  question  that  arises,  he  often  sur¬ 
prises  his  hearers  by  disclosing  in  a  single  incisive,  quickly  spoken  sentence  the  true 
subject  matter  in  its  most  practical  aspects.  He  has  retained  his  connection  with  railroad 
interests  for  many  years  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and  has  made  an  equally  creditable 
record  in  military  circles. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  Wells  H.  Blodgett  was  born  in  Downers  Grove,  January  29, 
1839,  his  parents,  Israel  P.  and  Avis  (Dodge)  Blodgett,  having  been  pioneer  residents 
of  that  section  of  the  country.  There  the  son  spent  his  boyhood  days  at  a  time  when 
Dupage  county  bore  every  evidence  of  frontier  life.  When  he  had  mastered  the  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  the  common  schools  he  continued  his  intellectual  development  as 
a  student  in  the  Rock  River  Seminary,  of  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  and  later  matriculated 
for  his  professional  career  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry  W. 
Blodgett,  of  Chicago,  who  was  afterward  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  district  of  northern  Illinois. 

Wells  H.  Blodgett  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1861  and  had  just  entered  upon  his 
professional  career  when  the  Civil  war  aroused  his  deepest  nature  and  called  him  from 
the  quiet  life  of  the  office  and  the  courts  to  active  duty  at  the  front.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops,  becoming  a  private  in  a  com¬ 
pany  commanded  by  Captain  C.  C.  Marsh,  and  mustered  in  for  three  months’  service. 
During  that  time  it  was  learned  that  the  war  was  to  be  no  mere  holiday  affair,  that 
resolute  men  in  both  the  north  and  the  south  were  fighting  for  principles  that  they 
deemed  to  be  right  and  just.  Mr.  Blodgett  then  enlisted  for  three  years,  joining  the 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  soon  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  Company  D  and  in  March,  1862,  was  commissioned  captain  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  A  year  later  his  professional  knowledge  was  brought  in  direct  requisition  through 
his  appointment  by  President  Lincoln  as  judge  advocate  general  of  the  Army  of  the 
Frontier,  with  the  rank  of  major  of  cavalry.  He  was  then  attached  to  department  head¬ 
quarters  and  after  several  months’  service  as  judge  advocate  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
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colonel  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  his  commission 
bearing  the  date  of  August,  1864.  In  October,  of  the  same  year,  promotion  made  him 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  with  which  rank  he  was  mustered  out  on  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  He  was  on  active  duty  at  different  times  under  Generals  Fremont,  Hunter, 
Schofield  and  Heron  in  the  campaigns  of  southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  and 
was  afterward  under  General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  Whether 
serving  in  the  ranks  or  leading  his  command  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  militarv  service 
was  characterized  by  a  loyalty  and  valor  that  in  later  years  gained  for  him  the  award 
of  congressional  medal  of  honor. 

Mr.  Blodgett  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country  at  a  time  when  men’s  souls  were  stirred  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  in 
danger.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Warrensburg, 
Missouri,  taking  up  the  professional  career  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  service  at 
the  front.  He  has  been  known  as  a  lawmaker  as  well  as  an  interpreter  of  law,  for  in  1867 
and  1868  he  represented  Johnson  county  in  the  state  legislature,  and  after  two  years’  service 
in  the  house  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  comprising  Johnson,  Henry,  Benton  and 
St.  Clair  counties  in  the  senate.  A  contemporary  biographer  said  of  him :  “As  a  legislator 
he  was  capable  and  influential  and,  although  a  republican  of  pronounced  views,  was  among 
the  earliest  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  proscriptive  features  of  the  ‘Drake  Constitu¬ 
tion’  and  of  a  governmental  policy  which  would  bring  about,  in  Missouri,  the  fraterniza¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  been  arrayed  against  each  other  during  the  Civil  war.” 

Constantly  progressing  in  his  professional  capacity,  Mr.  Blodgett  entered  into  active 
relations  with  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Railway  Company  as  its  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  attorney.  In 
June,  1874,  he  was  made  its  attorney  general  and  in  1879,  upon  the  consolidation  of  inter¬ 
ests  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  he 
was  made  general  solicitor  of  the  new  corporation.  He  represented  the  receivers  of  this 
company  in  highly  important  and  much  complicated  litigation  from  1884  until  1889  and 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  company  he  again  became  its  general  solicitor  and  has  so 
continued  to  the  present  time — 1909 — thus  having  full  control  of  the  legal  interests  of  one 
of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the  country.  His  knowledge  of  corporation  and  railroad 
law  has  been  constantly  broadened  through  his  research  and  investigation  and  he  has  gained 
wide  fame  as  a  professional  representative  of  railroad  interests.  Few  men  have  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  legal  principles  and  precedents  bearing  upon  railroad  interests  and 
he  is  regarded  as  a  most  safe  counselor  as  well  as  advocate.  He  has  studied  the  best  methods 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  road  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  courts  of  various  western  states  and  in  the  federal  courts,  where  he 
has  won  high  encomiums  from  his  professional  brethren  because  of  his  rare  learning,  his 
retentive  memory,  his  logical  deductions  and  his  perceptive  power  that  enables  him  to  grasp 
with  remarkable  readiness  the  salient  points  of  a  cause  and  to  give  due  prominence  to  each 
point  as  it  bears  upon  the  result  desired.  In  the  courts  he  has  shown  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  questions  involved,  together  with  a  rare  simplicity  of  style  and  an  admirable  terse¬ 
ness  and  clearness  in  his  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  rests  his  case.  His  pleas, 
too,  are  marked  by  a  solidity  and  an  exhaustiveness  from  which  the  members  of  the  bar 
can  take  no  exception. 
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In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Blodgett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Dickson  and  to 
them  have  been  born  a  son  and  two  daughters,  Margaret,  Henry  and  Edith.  The  family 
residence  is  at  No.  4449  West  Pine  street.  Mr.  Blodgett  is  well  known  in  fraternal  and 
social  circles.  He  holds  membership  in  Blair  Post,  No.  1,  G.  A.  R.,  and  with  the  Missouri 
Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association 
and  is  a  valued  representative  of  the  Mercantile  and  Noonday  Clubs. 

That  Mr.  Blodgett  is  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  the  southwest  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  concur.  Those  who  know  him  in  other  relations  find  him  a  man  of  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments,  whose  broad  reading  has  enriched  his  conversation  and  made  him  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  companionable  gentleman.  The  analytical  and  inductive  trend  of  his  mind  enables 
him  to  readily  understand  the  difficult  problems  which  engage  his  attention  and  on  matters 
of  vital  import  he  expresses  himself  with  a  clearness  and  intelligence  that  could  result  only 
from  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  subjects. 
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HE  promoter  of  a  great  enterprise  or  the  founder  of  a  new  move¬ 
ment  in  which  the  public  is  a  large  indirect  beneficiary,  is 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  his  fellowmen,  for  he  who  does 
such  a  work  advances  the  race  in  its  progress  toward  a  higher 
civilization  and  clearer  views  of  life  and  its  purposes.  The 
labors  of  Dr.  Outten  have  been  of  a  most  beneficent  character 
in  his  private  practice,  in  his  teaching  of  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  his  establishment  and  promotion  of  the  great 
railway  hospital  system  of  the  west. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Outten  were  Warren  and  Mary  J. 
(Morris)  Outten,  both  natives  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  in  which  state  they  continued 
their  residence  until  some  years  after  the  birth  of  their  son  Warren  B.  at  Lexington,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1844.  He  was  still  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  St.  Louis  and  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  literary  education  in  the  Christian  Brothers  College  and  the  Wyman’s  University. 
A  mental  review  of  the  various  fields  of  business  which  he  considered  open  to  him  led  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  life  work  and  beginning  preparation  therefor 
he  was  eventually  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  with  the  class  of  1866. 

Throughout  almost  his  entire  professional  career  he  has  been  connected  with  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  medical  lines  and  has  gained  distinction  therein.  Soon  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  was  made  prosector  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Humboldt  Medical  College, 
and  in  1867  became  assistant  demonstrator  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  Early  in 
his  practice  he  acted  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  military  service  at  St.  Louis,  being  detailed 
to  attend  troops  suffering  from  cholera.  His  labors  in  that  capacity  continued  until  De¬ 
cember,  1866.  Continuing  his  practice  and  in  connection  therewith  his  educational  work, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons  in 
1869.  His  appointment  in  1876  as  supervising  surgeon  for  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  Railway  Company,  proved  the  initial  step  in  what  has  been  one  of  the  great 
works  of  his  life.  Acting  for  the  railroad  company,  he  established,  in  1881,  a  line  of 
hospitals  along  the  road  and  in  1884  he  was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  the  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  east,  establishing  hospitals  at  Springfield  and  at 
Danville,  Illinois,  for  the  Wabash  line.  Inl885  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  system  and  rebuilt  the  Fort  Worth  Hospital  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  also 
established  hospitals  at  Marshall  and  Palestine,  Texas.  In  this  work  Dr.  Outten  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  middle  west,  being  the  first  surgeon  to  make  the  suggestion  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  hospitals.  At  the  time  he  advanced  his  idea  the  only  railway  hospital  in 
existence  was  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  and  through  his  efforts  the  second  one  in 
the  United  States  wras  established  at  Washington,  Missouri.  There  are  now  to  his  credit 
nine  hospitals  which  have  been  established  through  his  instrumentality,  at  which  have 
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been  treated,  as  the  records  show,  over  96,934.  There  are  so  many  emergency  cases  in 
connection  with  railroading  that  it  seems  odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  hospital  work  was  not 
organized  before.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Outten,  however,  to  recognize  the  great  need  in  this 
direction  and  to  formulate  plans  for  obviating  it.  Throughout  the  United  States  Dr.  Outten 
is  widely  known  as  a  railway  surgeon  and  the  distinction  which  he  has  won  is  well  merited. 
He  has  become  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of  railway  hospitals  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  followed  therein,  and  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  been  received  by  the 
medical  fraternity  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  honored  representatives.  A  perfect 
master  of  the  construction  and  functions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  human  body,  of 
the  changes  induced  in  them  by  the  onslaughts  of  diseases,  of  the  defects  cast  upon  them  as 
a  legacy  by  progenitors,  of  the  vital  capacity  remaining  in  them  throughout  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  existence,  Dr.  Outten  by  his  splendid  work  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
has  gained  distinction  second  to  none  in  the  profession  in  St.  Louis. 

Continuing  his  work  as  an  educator  in  medical  lines,  Dr.  Outten  was  elected  professor 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  dean  of  the  Beaumont  Hospital  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  1886,  and'  his  ability  is  widely  recognized  among  the  medical  educators  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  also  contributed  much  to  the  literature  of  his  profession  and  is  the  author  of 
“Railway  Injuries:  Their  Clinical  and  Medico-Legal  Features,”  and  of  numerous  mono¬ 
graphs  and  special  papers.  He  has  been  the  editor  of  The  Railway  Surgeon,  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  embrace  a  volume  entitled  “Man’s  Inherited  Martyrdom;  or,  A  Fitful  Study  of 
Degeneration.” 

Dr.  Outten  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Burnet,  of  St.  Louis  county.  He  is 
recognized  in  this  city  and  wherever  he  is  known  as  a  man  of  remarkable  presence,  of 
high  moral  character  and  of  the  best  social  position.  While  to  those  who  are  admitted 
to  share  the  intimacy  of  his  friendship  he  often  exhibits  qualities  which  others  scarcely 
suspect,  he  is  in  all  of  his  professional  relations  found  to  be  singularly  modest,  light 
hearted,  faithful  in  his  friendships,  fixed  in  an  honest  hatred  of  all  shams  and  pretenders, 
and  exhibiting  in  every  judgment  of  his  mind  a  strong,  common  sense  that  illumines  every 
dark  corner  into  which  he  looks.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  whose  names  the  medical 
profession  will  always  treasure  with  gratitude  and  respect.  He  is  great  because  nature 
endowed  him  bountifully  and  because  he  has  studiously,  carefully  and  conscientiously 
increased  the  talents  that  have  been  given  him. 
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ILLIAM  HOLMES  THOMSON,  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  honored  men  in  social  and  banking  circles  in  St.  Louis, 
has  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  connected  with  the 
Boatmen’s  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  cashier  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  Throughout  this  entire  period  there  has  not  been 
a  single  esoteric  phase  in  his  career,  which  on  the  contrary 
has  been  as  an  open  book  inviting  closest  scrutiny. 

His  life  record  began  April  16,  1837,  on  the  noted  Haw¬ 
thorne  farm  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  he  is  of 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  lineage,  although  both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  became  residents  of  Maryland  during  the  colonial  epoch  in 
its  history.  His  parents  were  William  James  and  Margaretta  Ann  (Davis)  Thomson. 
His  great-great-grandfather  in  the  maternal  line  was  John  Lackland,  who  came  from 
Scotland  and  settled  in  Maryland  when  it  was  still  numbered  among  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  of  Great  Britain.  His  son,  James  Lackland,  became  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  afterward  a  stanch  advocate  of  Jeffersonian  principles  and  was  a  gradual  eman¬ 
cipationist  more  than  a  half  century  before  Lincoln’s  proclamation  freed  the  colored 
people  of  the  south.  In  1812  he  made  a  will  that  his  negroes  and  their  descendants  should 
be  set  free  as  they  reached  certain  specified  ages.  In  the  year  1775  James  Lackland,  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  joined  an  exploring  party  who  went  from  Maryland  on  a  trip 
through  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  on  horseback.  He  entered  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  Blue  Grass  state  when  it  was  still  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  and  therefore  he 
aided  in  planting  the  seeds  of  civilization  which  have  since  resulted  in  producing  one 
of  the  leading  commonwealths  of  the  country.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  council  of  safety  second  lieutenant 
of  the  company  formed  in  the  lower  district  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  for  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  company  became  part  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Battalion, 
and  with  it  he  did  active  duty  for  American  independence.  He  wedded  Catherine,  a 
daughter  of  David  Lynn,  who  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Maryland  about 
1717,  becoming  afterward  a  judge  of  the  Frederick  county  court  and  holding  a  commis¬ 
sion  under  King  George  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  also  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  in  1751  to  lay  out  Georgetown,  now  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  had  three  sons,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  one  serving  as  lieutenant,  another  as  captain  and  the  other  as  sur¬ 
geon.  One  of  the  daughters  of  James  and  Catherine  (Lynn)  Lackland  was  the  mater¬ 
nal  grandmother  of  William  H.  Thomson.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ignatius  Davis,  of 
“Mount  Hope,”  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  their  children  include  Margaretta  Ann 
Davis,  who  in  early  womanhood  became  the  wife  of  William  James  Thomson.  Mr.  Thom- 
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son  was  also  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  was  a  son  of  John  Popham  and 
Margaret  (Holmes)  Thomson,  the  former  of  English  lineage,  while  the  latter  was  a  native 
of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  The  birth  of  William  James  Thomson  occurred  in  Frederick 
county,  June  26,  1808,  and  he  attended  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1828.  He  studied  law,  but  soon 
gave  his  attention  to  farming,  and  his  place,  “Hawthorne,”  became  one  of  the  noted  plan¬ 
tations  of  that  locality.  Thereon  he  resided  until  his  death,  June  21,  1841. 

William  Holmes  Thomson  was  but  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  demise. 
He  was  reared  in  Frederick  county,  attended  the  public  schools  near  his  boyhood’s  home, 
was  afterward  a  student  in  the  city  schools  of  Frederick,  and  later  attended  a  boarding 
school  in  Pennsylvania.  After  putting  aside  his  text-books  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
was  employed  for  a  year  with  a  civil  engineering  corps,  after  which  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  Baltimore  commission  house.  In  the  meantime  he  was  studying  business  conditions 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  a  comparison  of  the  opportunities  offered  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  young  men  could  more  rapidly  secure  advancement  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
than  they  could  upon  the  coast. 

Therefore,  in  April,  1857,  he  made  his  way  to  St.  Louis  and  on  his  twentieth  birth¬ 
day  (April  16)  entered  the  employ  of  the  banking  house  where  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  fifty-one  years.  The  Boatmen’s  Saving  Insti¬ 
tution  had  been  organized  ten  years  before  by  a  few  leading  and  philanthropic  citizens 
who  wished  to  promote  thrift  and  economy  among  the  steamboatmen,  who  at  that  time 
constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  laboring  class  in  St.  Louis.  Success  attended  the  venture 
from  the  beginning  and  a  second  charter  was  taken  out  in  1856  under  the  name  of  the 
Boatmen’s  Saving  Bank,  which  was  capitalized  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Thomson’s  early  connection  with  the  institution  was  in  a  clerical  capacity,  but  gradually 
he  worked  his  way  upward,  his  duties  and  responsibilities  increasing  as  his  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  were  recognized.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  assistant  cashier,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  saw  him  in  the  position  of  cashier,  in  which  he  has  since  continued,  becoming 
thus  the  chief  executive  officer  of  an  institution  which  in  its  reliability  is  second  to  none 
in  the  west.  The  success  of  the  bank  is  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts,  enter¬ 
prise  and  sound  business  judgment  and  conservative  methods  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the 
growth  of  the  bank  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock  during  his 
incumbency  has  been  increased  to  two  million  dollars  as  a  result  of  accumulated  profits 
after  paying  the  stockholders  in  dividends  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Since  the 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  to  two  million  dollars  the  bank  has  regularly  paid  to  its 
stockholders  semi-annual  dividends  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent  and  has  accumulated, 
in  addition,  a  surplus  of  one  million  dollars,  and  an  undivided  profit  account  of  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  net  earnings  since  1856  have  been  $9,701,318.48;  paid 
cash  dividends,  $6,320,000.00;  paid  stock  dividend,  $1,600,000;  held  as  surplus  and  undi¬ 
vided  profits,  $1,781,318.48;  total,  $9,701,318.48. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  astute,  clear-sighted  and  able  financiers 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  point  connected  with  banking  with  which  he  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  familiar,  while  his  word  is  usually  accepted  as  authority  on  all  banking  questions 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  middle  west.  Lie  is  not  unknown  in  other  business  lines,  for  he 
has  cooperated  financially  and  officially  with  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  largely  promoted  business  interests  as  a  member  of  the  Merchants  Exchange, 
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the  Cotton  Exchange  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  St.  Louis 
Clearing  House. 

In  1862  Mr.  Thomson  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Foote  Larkin,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  H.  and  Susan  (Ross)  Larkin,  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Thomson  died  in  1868,  and 
in  1864  he  lost  their  child.  In  1872  Mr.  Thomson  married  Annie  Lou,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  William  A.  Hargadine,  of  the  Hargadine-McKittrick  Dry  Goods  Company.  They  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  seven  daughters  and  one  son  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  daughter 
who  died  in  childhood,  all  are  yet  living,  namely :  Julia  Hargadine,  who  married  C.  C. 
Collins,  an  attorney  of  St.  Louis;  William  Hargadine,  who  married  Miss  Elizabeth  John¬ 
son,  of  Corsicana,  Texas ;  Virginia  McCullough,  the  wife  of  George  W.  Tracy,  a  dry  goods 
merchant  of  St.  Louis;  Susan  Larkin,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Coxe,  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Holmes  Lackland,  who  married  Dr.  Allen  G.  Fuller;  Annie  Lou  and  Mary 
McCreery. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democracy,  but  when 
the  party  swerved  from  its  old  standard  in  1900  in  accepting  the  Bryan  platform  of  that 
year  he  espoused  the  gold  standard  as  embodied  in  the  Indianapolis  platform.  Although 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
church  of  St.  Louis  in  1859  and  has  since  been  connected  with  that  parish,  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  its  charities  and  prominently  identified  with  other  benevolent  movements.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  church  and  for  some  years  its  senior  warden.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  1865  and  since  1889  has  been  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  is  never  impelled  by  a  sense  of  stern  duty  in  his  benefactions, 
but  gives  generously  of  his  means  in  response  to  the  promptings  of  a  kindly  spirit  which 
recognizes  fully  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  wealth.  He  has  figured  in 
•movements  for  the  substantial  development  of  St.  Louis  through  his  membership  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange,  the  Business  Men’s  League  and  the  Creditmen’s  Association,  and  his 
social  nature  finds  expression  in  his  membership  in  the  Missouri  Athletic,  the  Noonday 
and  St.  Louis  Clubs.  With  ad\ancing  years  his  activities  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  and  his  interest  broadened,  and  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  influential 
citizen  of  St.  Louis  whose  word  and  work  have  featured  in  the  development  of  the  city 
in  material,  moral  and  benevolent  lines. 
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ARLISLE  has  said,  “The  story  of  any  man’s  life  would  have 
interest  and  value  if  truly  told”  and  adds  further  that  “biog¬ 
raphy  is  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of  all  reading.” 
When  the  record  is  the  chronicle  of  honest  industry  and  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  those  who 
read  and  when  business  success  is  accompanied  by  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  man’s  obligations  to  his  fellowmen  and  “as  well  of 
the  responsibilities  of  wealth”  it  may  indeed  serve  as  an  object 
lesson.  Such  is  the  history  of  Frank  Shapleigh,  who  for 
many  years  figured  prominently  in  commercial  circles  of  St. 
Louis  and  at  his  death  left  a  most  honored  name. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  18,  1838,  and  when  a  young 
boy  was  brought  to  St.  Louis  in  1843  by  his  parents,  Augustus  F.  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
(Umstead)  Shapleigh,  who  were  married  in  Philadelphia  in  1837.  The  father  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  January  9,  1810,  and  was  a  son  of  Richard  W.  Shapleigh, 
a  ship  owner  who  was  lost  in  the  wrecking  of  his  ship  Granville  off  Rye  Beach,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1824.  The  family  is  of  English  lineage.  Although  but  fourteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  was  obliged  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  family  and  secured  a  position  in  a  hardware  store  in  Portsmouth  at  a 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  left  that  position  and 
went  to  sea,  spending  three  years  on  a  sailing  vessel,  but  at  the  request  of  his  mother 
and  sister  he  gave  up  this  life  on  the  ocean  wave  and  reentered  the  hardware  business 
in  his  native  city.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  secured  a  position 
with  Rogers  Brothers  &  Company,  proprietors  of  a  hardware  store,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1843.  He  had  been  advanced  through  successive  promotions  until  he  became  a 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  and  when  in  1843  the  house  established  a  -western  branch 
at  St.  Louis,  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  came  to  this  city  to  take  charge  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise,  then  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  Rogers,  Shapleigh  &  Company.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Rogers  the  firm  became  Shapleigh,  Day  &  Company  and  following  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Day  in  1863  the  firm  name  of  A.  F.  Shapleigh  &  Company  was 
assumed.  In  July,  1880,  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Shapleigh  &  Cantwell 
Hardware  Company  and  in  1888  the  name  was  changed  to  the  A.  F.  Shapleigh  Hard¬ 
ware  Company.  In  1886  the  house  suffered  heavily  by  fire,  but  a  new  enterprise  rose 
phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  and  for  over  fifty  years  business  was  carried  on  in  St.  Louis 
with  trade  interests  reaching  throughout  the  middle  states  and  to  Pacific  coast.  The 
success  of  this  enterprise  was  attributable  largely  to  A.  F.  Shapleigh,  who  established  the 
business  upon  a  safe,  conservative  basis  and  yet  conducted  the  business  along  progressive 
lines.  From  1859  until  1897  Mr.  Shapleigh  was  a  trustee  and  director  of  the  State  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  for  twenty-eight  years  was  a  director  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  but 
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resigned  in  1890  in  favor  of  liis  son,  Alfred.  He  also  extended  his  efforts  to  other  fields- 
of  activity  and  became  a  prominent  representative  of  insurance  interests  as  the  president 
of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  vice  president  of  the  Covenant  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  His  name  was  ever  an  honored  one  in  commercial  circles  in  St, 
Louis  and  through  his  business  activity  and  in  other  ways  he  contributed  in  substantial 
measure  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city.  He  stood  as  a  high  type  of  the 
enterprising,  reliable  merchant  whose  ways  were  straightforward  and  whose  word  no  man 
questioned. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  F.  Shapleigh  eight  children  were  born,  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family  being  Richard  W.,  now  connected  with  the  Shapleigh  Hardware 
Company;  Alfred  L.,  also  with  the  company;  Augustus  F. ;  and  John  B.,  a  practicing 
physician. 

Of  this  family  Frank  Shapleigh,  long  active  in  the  management  of  the  Shapleigh 
Hardware  Company,  died  at  his  home  at  No.  3663  West  Pine  street  in  St.  Louis, 
January  1,  1901.  He  was  only  five  years  of  age  when  brought  by  his  parents  to  St. 
Louis  and  in  the  Wyman  school  at  Sixteenth  and  Pine  streets  he  acquired  his  early 
education,  while  later  he  attended  school  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  until  1857.  In  that 
year  he  entered  the  hardware  business  established  by  his  father  and  which  at  that  time 
was  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  Shapleigh,  Day  &  Company.  He  was  continuously 
connected  with  the  enterprise  and  at  the  outset  of  his  career  made  it  his  purpose  to 
thoroughly  master  the  business  in  principle  and  detail  and  to  gain  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  department.  His  thoroughness  and  accuracy  well  qualified  him  for  executive 
control  and  administrative  direction  in  later  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  A.  F.  Shapleigh  Hardware  Company.  His 
life  was  characterized  by  all  that  constitutes  honorable  manhood  as  well  as  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  to  an  unusual  extent  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  associates. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1865,  Frank  Shapleigh  was  married  in  St.  Louis  to  Miss  Mary 
Daggett,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Daggett,  at  one  time  mayor  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Shapleigh  held  membership  in  the  Business  Men’s  League,  the  Mercantile  Club  and  the 
Merchants  Exchange.  In  politics  he  was  independent,  but  was  never  remiss  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  gave  loyal  and  generous  support  to  many  movements  for  the  public 
good.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  an  important  secret  society  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years 
and  was  active  in  its  work.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
his  life  was  at  all  times  in  harmony  with  its  principles.  All  who  knew  him  honored  him 
and  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  business  associates 
and  colleagues.  He  was  devoted  to  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  family,  regarding  them 
as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  when  he  passed  away  the  city  mourned  the  loss  of  a  member 
of  one  of  its  most  representative  and  prominent  families.  The  name  of  Shapleigh  has 
ever  stood  as  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  enterprising  in  business  and  progressive  in  citi¬ 
zenship  and  no  history  of  the  city  would  be  complete  without  extended  reference  to  them.. 
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NNA  SNEED  CAIRNS,  president  of  Forest  Park  University, 
educator,  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Sneed,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  Rachel  Crosby,  of  Milford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Her  father  was  for  fifty-four  years  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  a  pillar  of  the  New  School  branch, 
while  his  influence  held  firmly  to  abolition  principles,  as  he 
had  freed  his  own  slaves  long  before  the  birth  of  this  daugh¬ 
ter.  Though  a  whig,  he  voted  for  James  G.  Birney,  the  free 
soil  candidate,  then  the  third  party.  Being  thus  firm  in  his 
convictions,  he  was  one  of  the  early  founders  and  voters  of 
the  republican  party.  President  Cairns’  mother  was  educated  by  Mary  Lyon  and  Miss 
Grant,  in  their  school  at  Ipswich,  from  which  she  graduated  the  year  that  Miss  Lyon  was 
founding  Mount  Holyoke.  Her  mother  earned  her  own  education  by  teaching  school 
between  different  terms,  and  from  her  mother’s  early  struggles  for  education  came  Presi¬ 
dent  Cairns’  sympathy  with  young  girls  who  desire  education  as  a  vital  necessity  and  have 
not  the  means  to  attain  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  Her  mother  was  the  great-grand¬ 
child  of  Captain  Josiah  Crosby,  who,  with  his  four  sons,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill ;  President 
Cairns  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  As  she  came  of  the 
noted  Crosby  family,  she  is  descended  from  a  race  of  teachers,  being  related  to  such  men 
as  Alpheus  Crosby,  author  of  the  first  Greek  grammar,  Dr.  Dixey  Crosby  and  Chancellor 
Crosby,  of  New  York. 

With  such  an  ancestry,  she  inherits  from  her  father  the  fiery,  warm  blood  of  Kentucky 
and  from  her  mother  the  granite  rock  of  New  Hampshire,  and  she  dwells  upon  this 
ancestry  with  loving  pride.  Born  in  1841,  she  was  an  omniverous  reader  at  five,  at  an 
age  when,  fortunately  for  her,  children’s  books  were  not.  Curled  up  in  her  little  crib  or 
perched  in  one  of  her  favorite  seats,  way  up  in  the  trees,  she  read  Goldsmith’s  History  of 
Rome,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the 
Reformation,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  until  Martin  Luther,  and  Brutus,  Christian  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  affable  Archangel  Raphael,  and  her  beloved  Robinson  Crusoe 
were  as  dear  to  her  as  Santa  Claus  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  are  to  others. 

Her  father’s  theological  and  historical  library  was  strong  meat  for  babes,  and  well  can 
she  remember  pulling  down  two  large  volumes  named  so  attractively  Tom  I  and  Tom  II, 
only  to  find,  alas,  that  they  were  written  in  Hebrew,  and  were  not  delightful  records  of 
boys  of  that  name. 

At  seventeen  she  began  her  life  work  of  teaching,  having  graduated  in  1858  from 
Monticello  Seminary  at  a  time  long  before  the  foundation  of  colleges  for  women,  and 
well  does  she  remember  her  bitter  regret  that  she  could  not  enter  college ;  but  in  her  long 
life  of  fifty-one  years  of  teaching  she  carried  forward  her  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
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History,  Literature,  especially  Shakespeare,  Geology,  Psychology,  and  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  her  own  earnest  study,  and  with  the  help  of  tutors,  all  of  which  has  made 
higher  education  in  colleges  for  women  more  precious  in  her  estimation  because  her 
higher  education  had  to  be  carried  forward  alone.  Teaching  was  her  vocation  in  life, 
but,  visiting  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  she  found  that  the  Bible 
could  not  be  read  nor  a  prayer  uttered  in  a  St.  Louis  public  school,  and  as  she  felt  that 
the  Bible  was  the  essential  text-book  in  education,  she  declined  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  and  had  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  boarding  schools  in  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  from  which  she  gained  many  valuable  lessons. 

In  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  school  in  which  she  was  teaching  in  Lexington, 
Missouri,  closed  when  Price’s  soldiers  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Boonville  to  Lexington, 
and  she,  with  five  other  teachers,  passed  through,  first,  the  Confederate  lines,  and  next, 
the  Union  lines  in  returning  home.  As  every  school  in  Missouri  was  closed,  she  had  no 
alternative,  but  on  September  5,  1861,  in  troublous  times,  she  founded  Kirkwood  Semi¬ 
nary  without  a  dollar  in  money,  without  a  foot  of  ground,  without  a  piece  of  school 
furniture,  and  with  seven  students. 

After  two  years  an  acre  of  ground  was  bought  and  a  small  frame  building,  eighteen 
by  twenty-eight,  a  little  school  house  in  the  woods,  was  erected.  The  next  year  this  had 
to  be  enlarged  and  her  older  sister  Mary  was  brought  home  to  teach  piano  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  department.  The  next  year  her  sister  Harriet  also  taught  with  her.  In  1866  a 
frame  building  planned  for  a  hundred  pupils  was  erected,  the  money  being  loaned  through 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Hudson  E.  Bridge,  but  writh  this  heavy  debt  some  of  the  citizens 
thought  that 

“Any  fool 
Can  teach  school.” 

So  there  opened  also  in  Kirkwood  a  public  school  which  was  greatly  needed,  an  Episcopal 
school  for  girls,  an  Episcopal  school  for  boys  and  a  Catholic  school.  Rain  poured  all  the 
opening  day,  and  their  hearts  were  heavy  as  lead,  for  with  seventy-six  students  the  year 
before,  there  were  but  nineteen  that  day,  but  a  boarding  department  had  been  opened  with 
five  boarding  students.  However,  matters  soon  brightened.  The  other  schools  died  except¬ 
ing  the  public  school,  and  in  1868  a  charter  was  issued  to  Kirkwood  Seminary,  and  in 
1873  was  purchased  the  block  of  four  acres  and  stone  dwelling  north  of  the  first  build¬ 
ing.  In  1881  the  large  three-story  stone  building  was  erected,  and  in  1884  was  her  mar- 
riage  to  John  G.  Cairns,  a  talented  architect  in  St.  Louis.  The  same  year  her  sister 
Mary  was  married  to  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Parsons,  pastor  of  the  Knox  church,  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  in  1887,  a  large  addition  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  stone  building, 
so  that  altogether  forty  boarding  pupils  could  be  accommodated.  x41most  immediately 
began  the  series  of  lawsuits  from  the  Kirkwood  town  board  that  finally  compelled  her  to 
remove  her  school  to  St.  Louis.  Her  husband  found  a  beautiful  location  on  the  south 
side  of  Forest  Park,  just  where  the  Clayton  road  emerges  from  the  park,  on  very  high 
ground  overlooking  the  city,  a  plat  of  six  acres,  but  it  was  impossible  to  locate  the  owner, 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.  President  Cairns  wrote  to  the  Surgeon  General  in 
Washington  city  and  discovered  that  the  owner  was  in  Fort  Davis  county,  the  largest 
county  in  Texas,  just  on  the  Mexican  border.  She  wrote  the  owner,  making  an  offer  for 
the  land.  She  spent  the  next  six  months  in  carefully  examining  every  available  site 
within  or  near  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  well-known  philanthropist  and  founder  of  Shaw’s 
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Garden,  offered  her  four  acres  on  Tower  Grove  Park  and  invited,  her  to  come  in  and 
select  it,  but  he  died  within  the  week  after,  not  having  completed  his  gift.  Six  months 
later,  after  she  had  forgotten  her  offer,  came  a  letter  from  the  wilds  of  Texas  accepting 
her  offer  for  the  six  acres  on  Forest  Park.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  in  1889  she  took 
possession  of  the  old  corn-field  where  the  stately  buildings  of  Forest  Park  University  were 
soon  to  rise.  Four  more  acres  were  bought  adjoining  the  rest.  Her  property  in  Kirkwood 
was  sold  for  $35,000  and  the  main  building  of  Forest  Park  University,  erected  in  the 
school  year  1890-91,  which  will  always  be  a  tribute,  in  its  beauty  and  adaptability  for 
school  purposes,  to  the  late  John  G.  Cairns,  its  architect.  May  7,  1891,  the  school  was 
moved  from  Kirkwood  to  St.  Louis  during  the  school  session,  and  the  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  new  building. 

But  hardly  had  her  brightest  visions  for  the  school  been  thus  realized  when  the 
corporation  that  had  given  its  notes,  secured  by  mortgage  upon  Kirkwood  Seminary, 
defaulted  on  those  notes  for  second  and  third  payments  and  President  Cairns  was  left 
with  a  debt  of  over  $50,000,  due  to  her  different  contractors.  Had  they  all  combined 
to  force  payment  she  would  have  been  bankrupt.  For  the  next  five  years  she  went 
through  the  most  terrible  struggle  of  her  life,  constantly  meeting  notes  in  bank,  with 
interest  at  eight  per  cent,  paying  a  little  on  each,  and  renewing  them  only  to  go 
through  the  same  bitter  struggle  day  after  day.  She  has  often  compared  that  terrible 
time  to  Eliza’s  trip  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  across  the  floating  cakes  of  ice  on  the 
river;  slipping,  falling,  springing  from  one  part  paid  note,  only  to  land  on  another, 
always  in  deadly  peril  of  bankruptcy,  yet  she  carried  her  precious  child — Forest  Park 
University — across  the  frightful  years  of  debt  into  safety. 

She  took  no  salary  whatever  from  the  proceeds  of  her  school.  When  she  went 
down  into  the  business  part  of  St.  Louis  for  these  years  she  would  not  spend  upon 
herself  even  the  amount  of  a  meager  lunch,  because  the  university  with  all  its  great  needs 
tugged  at  her  heart  strings  and  her  purse  strings  as  veil,  and  she  always  saw  ten  places 
where  she  could  put  each  particular  cent.  For  a  year  and  a  half  she  herself  wagoned  up 
from  Third  street  to  Forest  Park  University  in  her  large  storm  buggy,  everything  that 
was  eaten  in  the  university,  coming  home  many  a  night  in  winter  through  Forest  Park, 
and  once  when  the  thermometer  was  five  below  zero.  She  looked  upon  herself  simply  as  a 
steward  for  Christ,  and  hoped  that  the  labor  and  business  management  of  her  whole  life 
might  build  up  a  lasting  Christian  university  for  women  in  the  Empire  city  of  the  great 
southwest.  For  this  object  she  was  willing  to  go  with  one  dress,  a  black  one;  with  one 
pair  of  shoes ;  with  one  pair  of  black  kid  gloves ;  with  one  mourning  bonnet  for  two  years ; 
taking  far  less  out  of  the  school  than  her  cook  did.  But  God,  in  His  mercy,  saved  her 
at  every  turn  and  raised  up  two  friends  for  her :  Mr.  Melvin  L.  Gray,  who  in  all  these 
dark  years  endorsed  all  of  her  notes  even  when  she  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
gave  her  the  wisest  legal  advice  unpaid,  also  Miss  Ellen  J.  McKee.  In  the  very  darkest 
day  when  a  plan  had  been  made  that  three  of  her  debtors  should  unite  to  crush  her,  this 
kind  friend  gave  her  $5,000  to  meet  these  several  claims,  and  with  joy  she  sang  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  psalm.  “If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord,  who  was  on  our  side, 
when  men  rose  up  against  us;  then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath 
was  kindled  against  us;  then  the  waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over 
our  soul;  then  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
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hath  not  given  us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth.  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowlers;  the  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped.” 

For  ten  years  this  large-hearted  Christian  woman  gave  her,  in  all,  $10,000  in  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  “saved  her  there  not  once  nor  twice.”  At  last  her  debt 
was  reduced  to  $25,000,  and  she  was  able  to  get  this  at  five  per  cent,  and  every  year  she 
paid  $5,000  until  there  came  the  beautiful  World’s  Fair,  when  she  leased  her  building  for 
five  summer  months  and  cleared  off  the  remaining  and  last  $10,000  of  the  debt. 

During  three  years  of  this  time  she  had  built  the  McKee  gymnasium  at  an  expense 
of  $5,500,  in  which  $2,500  of  Miss  McKee’s  generous  help  had  been  invested,  and  the 
year  before  the  World’s  Fair,  in  1903,  she  had  built  Cairns’  Hall,  a  stone  and  slate  building 
resembling  the  main  building,  at  an  expense  of  $12,500.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
paid  for  as  they  were  erected,  so  that  the  debt  was  never  increased  but  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  winter  of  1904  saw  every  dollar  of  indebtedness  paid. 

Besides  her  school,  President  Cairns  has  had  a  deep  interest  in  many  other  directions. 
Missionary  work  has  always  had  a  warm  place  in  her  heart. 

After  the  Centennial  of  1876  she  resumed  her  long-neglected  study  of  painting  and 
drawing.  She  became  deeply  interested  in  the  effort  that  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  the 
Senator’s  wife,  made  to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  St.  Louis,  attended  its  sessions  on 
Saturday,  and  studied  so  faithfully  that  she  filled  her  sideboards  with  dishes  and  plaques, 
the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Then  she  became  interested  in  wood  carving,  and  carved  the 
beautiful  mantel  in  black  walnut  which  is  in  her  private  parlor,  containing  suggestive 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  her  ancestors,  and  rich  in  precious  memories  of  the  past.  This 
mantel  has  attracted  much  attention,  having  been  often  written  up  in  the  papers.  After 
giving  her  leisure  time  for  several  years  to  painting  and  drawing,  the  hand  of  providence 
led  her  into  total-abstinence  and  prohibition  work.  She  united  with  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  was  instrumental,  with  Mrs.  II.  H.  Wagoner,  the  first  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  reviving  this  work  very  greatly 
in  the  city.  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  wife  of  the  governor,  was  elected  its  efficient  presi¬ 
dent,  and  very  much  was  accomplished.  Gospel  temperance  meetings  were  held  in  all 
the  churches,  presided  over  by  the  leading  ministers  of  St.  Louis.  The  prohibitionists 
were  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  submission  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation  and  exportation 
of  all  intoxicants,  including  beer  and  cider.  Miss  Frances  Willard,  the  great  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  invited  to  address  the  legislature 
on  the  subject.  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  the  distinguished  chancellor  of  Washington  University 
and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  was  a  very  active  prohibitionist,  having  been 
made  so  by  his  efforts  to  suppress  Uhrig’s  Cave  and  drive  it  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mary  Institute  and  the  then  residence  portion  of  the  city.  Dr.  Eliot  was  determined  to 
find  some  one  in  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  St.  Louis  who  would  go 
up  to  Jefferson  City  and  plead  for  the  amendment  with  Miss  Willard.  President  Cairns 
readily  offered  to  find  some  one,  but  Dr.  Eliot  insisted  that  it  was  her  duty.  President 
Cairns  steadily  declined,  on  the  plea  that  she  had  never  spoken  in  public.  She  searched 
St.  Louis  and  Kirkwood  thoroughly,  but  could  find  no  woman  brave  enough  to  take  her 
stand  by  Miss  Willard’s  side.  Dr.  Eliot  laid  it  before  her  that  it  was  her  own  duty  to  go, 
and,  on  her  again  refusing,  he  said :  “What,  must  a  woman  from  Illinois  be  the  only  one 
to  plead  for  prohibition  in  Missouri?  Is  there  no  Missouri  woman  that  will  stand  by  her 
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side  and  plead  for  her  own  state?”  Then  President  Cairns  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  It 
was  found  that  the  legislature  had  not  had  the  grace  to  wait  to  hear  the  ladies  argue  the 
point,  but  had  decided  it  against  them  before  they  came.  Dr.  Eliot  insisted  that  the  ladies 
should  then  work  to  have  another  amendment  for  prohibition  introduced.  When  they 
arrived  in  Jefferson  City  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmore,  now  of  the  St.  Louis  “Christian  Advocate,” 
was  the  only  minister  in  Jefferson  City  brave  enough  to  meet  them  at  the  depot  and 
escort  these  advocates  of  an  unpopular  cause  to  the  legislature.  When  they  arrived,  they 
urged  the  minority,  who  had  so  boldly  made  the  fight  for  prohibition,  to  renew  it  by 
introducing  another  constitutional  amendment,  but  not  a  man  would  dare  to  do  it.  Under 
these  dispiriting  circumstances  they  wTent  to  the  house  of  representatives  that  night.  They 
found  it  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  President  Cairns  was  to  make  the  opening 
speech,  which  she  had  written  laboriously  and  faithfully  to  defend  an  amendment  already 
dead  and  buried.  Never  was  a  more  embarrassing  position  for  a  maiden  speech.  To 
relieve  her  embarrassment  she  told  them  a  little  story  of  a  young  minister,  whose  first 
sermon  was  to  be  delivered  in  June,  and  he  thought  the  beauty  of  a  summer  day,  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  would  be  a  delightful  subject.  The  day  came,  a  pelting,  cheerless, 
windy  day,  but  the  minister  had  but  one  sermon,  and  he  preached  it  anyhow,  no  matter 
how  much  the  east  wind  and  rain  might  pour  down.  “So,”  said  Mrs.  Cairns,  “we  have 
but  one  sermon,  and  that  is  prohibition.  We  have  nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast,  and  we  will 
never  pull  it  down.”  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Willard,  that  silver-tongued  orator  whose 
persuasive,  wondrous  power  no  one  that  has  heard  her  can  ever  forget,  and  as  the  result 
of  that  evening  they  rallied  the  dispirited  forces  of  prohibition  and  another  constitutional 
amendment  was  introduced  the  next  morning  by  those  who  had  utterly  declined  to  do  so 
the  evening  before.  President  Cairns  was  appointed  legislative  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  State  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  an  office  which  she  filled  for  seven 
years.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Worthington,  was  made  superintendent  of  scientific 
instruction,  and  under  the  heroic  leadership  of  these  two  sisters  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Law  of  Missouri  was  gained.  Then  came  the  six  yetrs’  struggle  for  the  submission  of  a 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  people  of  Missouri. 

Year  after  year  she  gathered  petitions,  only  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  be  defeated. 
In  the  meantime,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  William  C.  Wilson,  prohibition  litera¬ 
ture  and  submission  petitions  were  scattered  all  over  the  state.  As  legislative 
superintendent,  she  stumped  the  state  of  Missouri,  speaking  at  the  great  Sam  Jones  camp 
meetings  that  were  held  in  fourteen  counties,  carrying  with  her  everywhere  her  petitions 
for  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  speaking  in  the  open  air  alongside  of  such  noted 
temperance  orators  as  Governor  St.  John,  Clara  Hoffman,  John  Sobieski  and  Narcissa 
White,  addressing  audiences  of  two  thousand  and  even  five  thousand.  The  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  every  county  were  instructed  to  interview  every  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  to  secure  from  him  a  written  pledge  that  he  would  vote  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  to  concentrate  the 
religious  and  temperance  people  on  the  candidate  who  would  thus  pledge  himself.  As  a 
result  of  these  labors,  when  the  legislature  of  1887  convened  there  wras  a  clear  majority 
in  both  houses  for  submission.  Then  the  gi’eat  fight  began.  President  Cairns  went  up  on 
opening  day  and  put  in  her  amendment  as  the  first  bill  of  the  session.  Every  morning, 
after  the  morning  prayer,  the  petitions  were  presented  in  both  senate  and  house  from 
every  county  in  the  state.  The  work  of  gathering  petitions  was  continued  ceaselessly  in 
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every  county.  If  a  member  seemed  to  be  faltering,  his  friends  at  home  were  written  to, 
great  meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  to  him.  Committees  were 
sent  to  Jefferson  City  from  every  city.  The  fight  lasted  five  weeks  and  all  the  time  the 
petitions  fell  like  white-winged  doves  in  the  senate  and  house  every  morning.  On  Friday 
night  when  school  closed,  President  Cairns  would  slip  up  to  Jefferson  City  and  find  the 
stalwart,  brave,  unflinching  farmers,  ministers,  lawyers  and  judges  that  were  pledged  to 
prohibition.  She  would  hold  caucusses  with  the  noble  band  of  eighty-two  men  who  were 
standing  by  their  guns  so  firmly.  Then  Saturday  they  would  push  the  cause  along  a  step 
01  two.  Sunday  there  would  be  a  great  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  and 
Sunday  evening  she  would  address  members  of  the  legislature  and  speak  to  crowded 
houses.  The  position  was  an  invincible  one  that  the  people  of  Missouri  were  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  power,  and  that,  as  thirty-five  thousand  of  her  best  citizens  had  pub¬ 
licly  petitioned  the  legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  prohibition  to  their  decision,  the 
legislature  should  undoubtedly  do  so.  Finally  came  the  decisive  day  in  the  house;  after 
many  great  skirmishes,  all  the  forces  were  gathered,  the  numbers  were  counted,  and  one 
man  was  missing.  He  was  found  in  a  drunken  sleep  in  his  hotel,  but  the  messenger  that 
was  sent  for  him  assured  him  that  President  Cairns  said  he  was  to  bring  him,  dead  or 
alive.  Not  one  of  her  forces  was  to  stay  in  the  grip  of  the  enemy,  but  all  were  mustered. 
The  battle  raged  all  day,  substitutes,  amendments,  resolutions  to  table,  were  all  voted 
down ;  impassioned  speeches  were  made  by  the  liquor  men,  but  the  submissionists  followed 
the  plan  ably  laid  down  by  President  Cairns  to  say  nothing  and  vote  solidly.  President 
Cairns  tallied  every  vote  of  the  eleven  that  were  taken  that  day,  and  when  the  last  vote 
came,  there  were  the  eighty-two  votes  solid  for  submitting  prohibition  to  the  choice  of  the 
people  of  Missouri.  President  Cairns,  generaling  the  submission  forces  to  the  victory,  had 
accomplished  what  no  man  or  woman  before,  nor,  alas,  since,  has  done.  She  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
submission  of  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  people.  But  the  senate  defeated  the  proposed 
amendment  and  prevented  it  from  going  before  the  people. 

She  held  the  position  of  organizer  in  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  for  many  years,  and  for  two  years  was  national  superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Capital  and  Labor.  .One  of  her  successes  which  has  given  her  the  liveliest  satisfaction, 
was  carrying  through  the  appointment  of  a  police  matron  at  the  four  courts  in  St.  Louis. 
The  W  oman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  been  refused  for  several  years,  but  she 
visited  each  member  of  the  police  board  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  office  and  secured 
his  interest  in  it.  Then  she  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  go  to  Chicago  and  report 
upon  the  police  matron  there.  She  spent  a  night  in  one  of  the  Chicago  calabooses  and 
brought  home  a  very  favorable  report,  upon  which  the  police  board  passed  a  resolution, 
granting  a  police  matron  and  permitting  the  St.  Louis  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  appoint  the  lady  to  fill  the  position  whose  salary  was  paid  for  several  years  by 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Mrs.  Harris  was  selected,  a  godly  woman,  who 
was  assigned  a  room  in  the  Four  Courts  where  she  rescued  many  a  girl  and  woman  from 
shame,  misery  and  organized  outrage.  Often  she  took  them  into  her  own  bed;  gave  them 
their  meals,  and  when  they  were  “clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,”  she  returned  many 
a  wanderer  to  her  father’s  house.  That  upper  corner  room  in  the  Four  Courts  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  a  sacred  meeting  between  fathers  and  daughters,  over  which  angels 
might  well  drop  their  tears. 
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President  Cairns’  greatest  effort  as  a  public  speaker  was  when  she  was  sent  to  Texas 
by  the  St.  Louis  Prohibition  Club,  speaking  thirty  times  in  thirty  consecutive  nights  in 
that  great  Empire  state.  When  she  reached  Waco,  Colonel  Parrott  said  she  must  not 
go  to  San  Antonio  as  mob  violence  was  used  towards  the  speakers.  She  replied  in  the 
words  of  Nehemiah:  “Shall  such  an  one  as  I  flee?”  He  said,  “They  will  cut  your  hair 
off,”  alluding  to  the  short-haired  women  and  long-haired  men  so  frequently  spoken  of 
by  the  saloonists.  She  replied:  “I  can  sit  on  my  hair,  so  they  may  have  a  piece.”  He 
said:  “They  will  rotten-egg  you.”  She  replied:  “I  will  wear  a  wash-dress.”  Then  said 
he  with  the  utmost  solemnity:  “I  wish  they  would  shoot  you.”  “If  they  should  we  would 
win  our  prohibition  amendment.”  Everywhere  she  addressed  audiences  numbered  by 
thousands,  but  when  she  reached  San  Antonio,  the  meeting  was  in  the  Plaza  in  front  of 
the  well  known  San  Alamo.  A  rude  platform,  lighted  only  with  pine  torches,  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling,  surging  mob  of  about  five  thousand  men.  On  one  side  of  the  platform  ' 
were  rough  board  seats  for  only  four  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen.  President  Cairns’ 
courage  failed  her.  Why,  she  thought,  did  I  come  down  here  and  leave  my  mother  and 
husband  to  be  shot?  She  turned  to  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  ladies,  and 
said:  “Pray,  pray  for  me;  if  you  do  not  pray  I  cannot  speak.”  All  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Fry,  the  president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  introducing  her  the 
howls  of  the  mob  drowned  Mrs.  Fry’s  voice.  President  Cairns  suffered  the  agony  of  fear, 
but  the  moment  Mrs.  Fry  had  finished,  God  took  away  from  her  every  particle  of  fear,  and 
she  shot  right  towards  the  howling  mob,  and  began  with  a  little  story,  which  she  uttered 
in  a  clear,  full  tone  that  could  be  heard  over  the  whole  vast  assemblage.  She  had  them 
good  natured  and  laughing  in  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  went  on  with  her  argument 
against  the  plea  for  “Personal  Liberty”  advanced  by  the  saloonkeepers,  and  held  every 
man  in  the  audience  entranced  against  himself.  She  always  considered  this  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  her  life.  Again  when  she  reached  Corsicana  she  found  the  women 
disheartened  because  the  men  had  refused  to  let  them  serve  coffee  and  lunches  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  tickets  at  the  polls,  but  by  her  overmastering  argument  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
scenes  at  Atlanta  where  the  women  had  carried  the  day  for  prohibition,  she  again  won 
the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  the  very  man  who  was  president  of  the  club  that  had 
shut  the  women  from  the  polls  offered  a  resolution  inviting  them  to  help,  so  that  she 
totally  reversed  public  sentiment  and  won  the  day  for  the  women  at  the  polls.  It  was  a 
great  gratification  to  her  to  know  afterward  that  in  the  election  at  Corsicana  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  votes  had  the  large  majority  because  of  the  faithful  efforts  of  the  women  all  day  at 
the  polls.  President  Cairns  never  accepted  one  dollar  for  this  month’s  work.  It  was  a 
labor  of  love. 

With  this  deep  interest  in  politics,  civics  and  education,  and  with  her  business  interests, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  President  Cairns  has  favored  equal  suffrage  for  women. 
Herself  a  taxpayer,  she  has  felt  the  injustice  of  having  no  voice  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  her  money  and  who  should  represent  her  in  both  the  state  legislature  and  in  congress. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  she  introduced  a  constitutional  amendment  into  the  legislature 
to  strike  out  the  word  male  from  the  constitution,  and  made  an  impassioned  appeal  in  the 
senate  chamber  at  Jefferson  City  in  its  favor.  She  has  also  been  interested  in  having 
women  as  school  directors  and  superintendents  throughout  Missouri.  She,  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Worthington,  represented  the  Forest  Park  University  Alumnae  Association  at 
the  biennial  conference  of  women’s  clubs  in  Denver,  in  June,  1898,  where  she  spoke  in  one  of 
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the  churches  on  the  Sabbath.  More  recently  she  has  been  interested  in  temperance  work 
among  the  soldiers  of  Jefferson  Barracks.  But  all  of  this  is  but  the  play  of  a  mind  and 
heart  whose  life  work  is  found  in  Forest  Park  University.  As  long  as  this  building  and 
the  university  within  its  walls  remain  the  pride  of  St.  Louis,  it  will  be  her  monument  as  it 
is  her  life  work. 

The  growth  of  Forest  Park  University  was  not  alone  in  stone  and  mortar  and  acres. 
In  1888  the  College  of  Music  was  organized  with  Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  the  distinguished 
composer  and  pianist,  at  its  head,  and  year  by  year  has  seen  its  fame  grow  until  now 
the  College  of  Music  is  recognized  as  taking  its  character  preeminently  from  the  musical 
supremacy  of  Ernest  R.  Kroeger — a  supremacy  so  great  that  after  the  musicians  of  Europe 
and  America  had  been  carefully  scanned  by  the  directorate  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Fair  in  1904  in  St.  Louis  Mr.  Kroeger  was  selected,  and  under  the  title  of  Master  of 
Programs  he  laid  out  the  work  and  carried  forward  the  features  which  made  music  such 
a  wonderful  charm  at  the  fair.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  such  a  director  the  College 
of  Music  of  Forest  Park  University  is  understood  to  surpass  every  other  in  the  west? 

In  1893  the  institution  took  a  long  step  ahead  when  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was 
organized  by  charter  granted  by  the  state  of  Missouri.  Its  former  charter  had  lasted 
twenty-five  years,  but  was  only  for  a  seminary.  The  charter  was  drawn  up  by  such  men 
as  Rev.  Drs.  Martin,  George,  Burnham,  Luceock,  etc.,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  full 
college  work  with  its  four  years,  beyond  the  four  years  of  high  school  previously  given. 
Though  it  was  felt  that  college  training  would  bring  great  expense  beyond  the  previous 
high  school  and  seminary  work,  yet  President  Cairns  judged  it  was  worth  all  that  it  cost 
the  institution  that  there  should  be  a  college  course  exclusively  for  women.  This  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  the  west,  where  there  are  so  many  coeducational  schools — that  there 
should  be  one  college  where  girls  alone  are  to  be  educated,  and  that  it  should  hold  out  as 
serious  and  earnest  a  curriculum  as  is  given  in  the  eastern  colleges  for  women.  Many 
western  girls  who  long  for  a  full  college  education  cannot  meet  the  expense  both  of  trav¬ 
eling  and  the  high  prices  which  are  necessary  in  the  east  for  board,  where  ground,  building 
and  board  are  almost  twice  as  high  as  in  the  west.  It  is  important  that  a  western  center 
that  is  not  coeducational  should  be  maintained  where  girls  may  be  educated  nearer  home. 
While  the  college  proper  has  been  small,  its  work  has  been  recognized  as  thoroughly  good, 
and  those  of  its  number  who  have  taken  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  have  made  most 
successful  teachers  in  city  schools  and  leaders  of  thought  wherever  their  lot  has  been  cast. 
It  has  drawn  its  professors  from  eastern  colleges  for  women.  Among  its  first  was  Miss 
Llarriet  Stone,  a  bachelor  of  arts  of  Wellesley,  and  a  master  of  arts  of  Chicago  University, 
having  had  four  years  in  the  major  study  of  chemistry  after  five  years  of  Wellesley.  Miss 
Maclver  was  another  of  the  distinguished  professors,  as  well  as  Miss  Agnes  Bacon,  of 
Baltimore.  The  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  distinguished  women  that  have  taught 
in  Forest  Park  University,  which  has  always  gathered  specialists  in  every  one  of  its  depart¬ 
ments — distinguished  not  only  for  fine  study,  but  for  superior  Christian  character,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  great  essential  in  Forest  Park  University. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  institution  for  forty-eight  years  has  been  daily 
Bible  study.  Though  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been  prohibited  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  and  barely  tolerated  in  the  other  universities  and  schools,  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  and  taught  every  day  from  the  first  opening  of  the  school — September  5, 
1861.  The  words  of  our  Savior  have  been  carefully  memorized  and  recited  day  after  day. 
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The  life  of  Jesus  has  been  held  up  as  the  only  test  and  standard  of  character,  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  only  ground  for  salvation.  The  Bible,  by  its  charter,  is  to  be  a 
daily  text-book.  It  has  been  the  palladium  of  the  school,  the  salt  that  has  preserved  its 
vigor  forty-eight  years,  and  the  inspiration  of  every  other  branch  of  its  education.  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  has  been  its  basis.  Of  its  trustees  five  must  be  pastors  of  Evangelical 
churches  in  St.  Louis  and  the  others  Christian  business  men  and  Christian  women. 

When  Forest  Park  University  was  planted  on  the  south  side  of  Forest  Park  its  only 
great  drawback  was  the  lack  of  transportation  to  the  university.  President  Cairns  had 
provided  three  wagonettes  and  five  horses,  which  made  hourly  trips  across  the  park  to  the 
end  of  the  twTo  street  railroads,  so  President  Cairns  began  at  once  to  agitate  for  a  street 
railroad  in  front  of  the  university.  She  visited  the  street  commissioner,  the  park  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  mayor,  and  interested  them  in  her  plan;  next  the  property  owners  along  the 
south  side  of  the  park  were  interviewed;  then  the  presidents  of  the  railroads;  and  a  plan 
was  completed  for  a  railroad  circling  the  whole  of  Forest  Park,  and  enabling  the  people 
to  see  and  enjoy  every  part  of  the  great  park,  which  is  now  only  accessible  to  those 
who  have  carriages.  She  carried  her  plan  through  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  up 
to  the  City  Council,  through  its  committee,  and  to  a  favorable  vote  in  the  council.  Then 
the  bill  went  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  where  it  lay  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  she 
discovered  that  the  property  owners  had  planned  to  give  the  railroad  committee  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  a  great  wine  supper  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill.  With 
her  temperance  sentiments  she  could  not  favor  such  a  plan,  so  she  told  the  gentlemen  that 
she  would  give  the  railroad  committee  a  splendid  dinner  at  the  university  if  they  would 
provide  the  carriages  to  bring  them  out  and  carry  them  over  the  park.  Indeed,  these 
railroad  delegates  seemed  to  feel  some  essential  feature  was  missing,  so  on  the  day 
appointed  she  had  the  maps  and  blue  prints  of  the  proposed  route  all  ready  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  young  ladies  had  prepared  beautiful  music  and  the  dinner  was  steaming  hot, 
when  the  well  known  Jim  Cronin  led  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  university  the  seveic 
graceless  reprobates  of  the  railroad  committee,  two  of  whom  had  already  fortified  them¬ 
selves  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  railroad  by  getting 
themselves  blind  drunk.  Along  with  the  beautiful  music  one  of  our  elocutionists  had 
prepared  a  piece,  “What  makes  your  nose  so  red,  Pa?”  which  afforded  the  delegates  vast 
amusement,  as  it  was  thoroughly  apropos.  Cronin,  however,  a  man  of  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions,  held  his  men  well  in  hand  and  made  them  behave  themselves,  but  after  dinner 
when  President  Cairns  proposed  to  get  in  her  buggy  and  show  them  the  proposed  route 
around  the  park  he  said  it  was  not  necessary.  He  would  not  even  look  at  the  maps  and 
he  said  to  President  Cairns:  “We’ll  go  right  in  and  vote  your  bill  through  tonight,” 
which  they  accordingly  did,  though  all  the  delegates  said  with  amazement  and  a  hearty 
laugh:  “To  think  of  voting  such  a  bill  through  just  on  turkey  and  ice  cream  1”  But 
alas  for  the  bill,  when  it  came  before  the  drunken  mayor,  who  had  promised  to  sign  the 
bill,  and  who  had  personally  complimented  President  Cairns,  telling  her  how  greatly  he 
admired  her  business  efficiency  and  that  he  wished  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  had 
as  great  an  interest  in  the  development  of  St.  Louis  as  she  had  shown,  in  his  drunken  wrath 
that  he  was  not  reelected  and  that  Mr.  Wallbridge  had  been  chosen  mayor  in  his  stead, 
he  vetoed  everything  in  sight,  among  these  being  her  Forest  Park  railroad  bill  on  which  she 
had  spent  two  years  and  a  half  of  labor.  When  President  Cairns  received  this  unexpected 
news  over  the  telephone  she  only  said:  “The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,”  and  proceeded  to 
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work  on  a  new  bill.  This  cost  two  years  more  of  labor,  so  that  altogether  four  years  and 
a  half  were  given  to  securing  the  street  railroad  along  Forest  Park.  Fortunately,  Jim 
Cronin  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  bill’s  defeat  and  promised  her  that  he  would  see  it 
through.  So  the  whole  weary  road  had  to  be  trodden  over  agaifi — board  of  public  improve¬ 
ments,  council  and  house  of  delegates.  To  President  Cairns’  surprise  when  Jim  Cronin, 
still  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee,  held  up  her  bill  one  black-eyed  rascal  actually 
said  to  her:  “Why,  Mrs.  Cairns,  doncher  know  this  ain’t  the  way  to  get  a  bill  through?’ 
But  President  Cairns  replied,  looking  the  rascal  calmly  in  the  eye:  “I  don’t  know  of  any 
other  way  to  get  the  bill  through  except  by  your  votes.”  The  last  Saturday  of  the  session 
came  and  the  effort  failed  to  get  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Then  President 
Cairns  went  round  and  told  each  delegate  what  a  terrible  misfortune  it  was  to  her,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  personal  kindness  to  her  while  she  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
bill.  After  she  was  gone,  distressed  and  broken-hearted,  the  graceless  rascals  ashamed  of 
themselves  got  together  and  voted  to  pass  the  bill  on  Monday  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
So  on  Sunday,  two  of  the  worst  rascals  came  out  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  get  the 
bill  engrossed  on  Monday,  with  two  amendments  putting  a  heavy  yearly  tax  on  the  road, 
they  would  put  it  through  the  council  and  put  it  through  the  house  of  delegates.  So, 
early  Monday  morning  President  Cairns  went  down  to  the  city  hall,  found  the  man  that 
could  run  the  big  engrossing  machine — a  very  large  typewriter;  sat  by  him  all  day  and 
saw  him  engross  every  word  correctly.  At  three  o’clock  it  was  done,  passed  on,  and 
approved  by  the  council,  and  at  four  o’clock  passed  so  rapidly  by  the  house  of  delegates 
that  it  made  her  head  swim,  and  so  four  years  and  a  half  of  work  reached  its  conclusion, 
and  in  a  year  more  she  and  the  girls  had  their  first  ride  on  the  Forest  Park  railroad.  But 
time  would  fail  to  tell  of  her  long  struggle  to  secure  Oakland  avenue,  and  of  her  steady 
fight  with  the  Scheickhardt  beer  saloon  in  the  center  of  Forest  Park,  which,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  ended  in  1904  by  having  that  saloon  entirely  closed.  Then 
began  a  four  years’  struggle  to  prevent  its  being  reopened,  until,  in  1908,  she  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  whole  building  pulled  down. 

Last  of  all  came  a  most  serious  blow  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  On  March 
21,  1908,  11 :30  A.  M.,  when  all  seemed  well  with  the  school,  suddenly  fire  was  discovered 
breaking  out  of  the  northeast  corner  roof  directly  over  the  cooking  school  which  had  a 
very  heavy  voltage  of  electricity.  The  fire  alarm  was  rung  and  the  girls  passed  out  of  the 
building  in  a  few  seconds,  having  been  drilled  so  to  do.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the 
fire  engines  arrived  and  the  police  were  hard  at  work  with  the  firemen  and  the  salvage 
corps.  President  Cairns  and  the  young  ladies  sat  and  watched  the  roof  and  the  third  story 
consumed  by  the  roaring  flame.  Often  she  could  see  a  fireman’s  heroic  figure  outlined 
against  the  flame,  but  while  she  wondered  where  she  could  shelter  her  girls  that  night 
Sergeant  Bolen  of  the  mounted  police,  a  life-long  friend,  came  with  the  joyful  news, 
“Cairns  hall  is  untouched  by  fire  or  water.”  “Praise  the  Lord,”  was  her  wondering 
thanksgiving.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  gymnasium  was  also  untouched.  Neighbors 
and  friends  were  very  kind  in  sheltering  the  girls,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  kitchen, 
serving-room  and  pantries  were  uninjured,  and  they  slept  that  night  in  Cairns  hall  with 
thankfulness  for  the  roof  over  their  heads. 

Then  came  the  rebuilding.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  $35,000,  but  unfortunately 
the  insurance  was  only  $14,000.  President  Cairns  determined  not  to  rebuild  the  third 
story,  but,  thanks  to  a  very  faithful  and  kind  builder,  William  Wilson,  the  second  story 
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of  bedrooms  and  roof  overhead  were  finished  almost  by  the  first  of  July.  School  closed 
as  usual,  with  a  graduating  class  of  twenty-four  students  who  had  stood  by  the  university 
through  fire  and  water,  for  while  the  roof  was  off  the  rain  was  almost  incessant,  pene¬ 
trating  the  main  building,  poorly  protected  as  it  was  by  tarpaulins.  A  petition  asked  for 
the  Easter  holiday  vacation  at  once,  so  that  the  girls  who  had  lost  their  clothing  might 
return  home  and  secure  fresh  supplies.  These  five  days  were  the  only  cessation  of  the 
school  on  account  of  the  fire.  When  school  closed  President  Cairns  had  the  repairing  of 
the  parlor  floor  and  the  basement  floor  to  do  in  the  summer  vacation. 

Everything  on  the  two  floors  had  to  be  replastered,  every  wall  repainted,  all  the 
woodwork  revarnished,  every  inch  of  surface  gone  over.  But,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  all  was  sweet  and  new  and  fresh  by  September  when  school  reopened.  Many  of  the 
rooms  had  been  improved,  wooden  ceilings  put  in  the  library,  drawing-room  and 
private  parlor,  and  with  many  thanksgivings  that  “the  hand  of  our  God  was  good  upon 
her,”  President  Cairns,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year  and  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  school, 
reopened  Forest  Park  University  and  gathered  her  faculty  and  her  girls  once  more 
about  her. 
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E  value  of  life  does  not  consist  in  the  improvement  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  attainment  of  success,  although  this  in  itself 
is  creditable,  but  lies  rather  in  the  attitude  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  maintains  to  his  fellowmen.  The  ties  of  genuine 
friendship  are  not  lightly  severed  and  when  kindliness,  con¬ 
sideration,  geniality  and  helpfulness  have  bound  a  man  to  his 
fellowmen  it  is  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret 
when  this  association  is  sundered  by  death.  No  resident  of 
St.  Louis  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned  than  John  S. 
Klein,  whose  affectionate  regard  for  his  friends  and  cheery 
manner  won  for  him  lasting  regard  and  good  will.  A  native  of  McGregor,  Iowa,  Mr.  Klein 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  18'63,  and  was  a  son  of  Michael  and  Augusta  (Kiesel)  Klein, 
of  a  prominent  McGregor  family.  He  acquired  his  education  in  the  common  schools.  A 
spirit  of  thoroughness  and  diligence  was  early  manifest  and  led  him  constantly  forward 
in  his  business  career.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  success  is  due  in»largest  measure  to  the 
individual  and  the  exercise  of  his  inherent  qualities  rather  than  to  environment,  Mr.  Klein 
determined  to  work  his  way  upward,  brooking  no  obstacle  that  could  he  overcome  by  per¬ 
sistent  and  earnest  effort.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  1882  and  obtained  a  position  with 
the  Peper  Cotton  Compress  Company.  That  he  was  industrious,  capable  and  faithful  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  with  that  concern  fi  r  seven  years  or  until  1889, 
when  he  severed  his  connection  to  enter  into  partnership  with  George  S.  Mepham,  under 
the  style  of  Mepham  &  Klein,  ip  a  dry  paint  manufacturing  business.  The  relationship 
was  maintained  for  thirteen  years  and  on  its  dissolution  in  1902  Mr.  Klein  organized  the 
Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  president, 
continuing  as  the  chief  executive  officer  until  his  death.  He  was  watchful  of  all  the  details 
of  his  business  and  of  all  indications  pointing  toward  prosperity  and  from  the  beginning 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  enterprise,  hut  while  he  gained  wealth 
it  was  not  alone  the  goal  for  which  he  was  striving,  as  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  repre¬ 
sentative  American  citizens  who  promote  the  general  prosperity  while  advancing  individual 
interests. 

In  1888  Mr.  Klein  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  C.  Nulsen,  a  daughter  of  John  C.  Nulsen, 
a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Two  daughters  were  born  unto  them, 
Jeanette  and  Eleann.  The  home  relation  was  largely  ideal  in  its  character,  for  while 
Mr.  Klein  was  reliable  and  faithful  in  his  business  associations,  progressive  in  his  citi¬ 
zenship  and  loyal  in  his  friendships,  his  best  traits  of  character  were  reserved  for  his  own 
fireside.  He  was  a  popular  member  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  and  Union  Clubs  and  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  His  political  support  was  given  to  the  republican  party,  but  he  never 
held  office,  having  no  time  to  do  so,  even  had  he  so  desired.  While  he  did  not  hold  to 
denominational  lines  in  religious  belief  he  exemplified  a  spirit  of  Christianity  in  that  he 
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embraced  his  opportunities  for  doing  good  to  his  fellowmen,  and  throughout  his  career 
scattered  around  him  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life.  He  was  loved  for  his  high-minded, 
noble,  genial  character,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  business,  November  1,  1907,  was  the  occasion  of  deepest  regret. 
He  was  truly  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen,  one  who  left  the  world  better  for  having  lived 
in  it,  and  the  memory  of  the  purity  and  good  intention  of  his  life  remains  as  a  blessed 
benediction  to  all  who  knew  him  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a 
genuine  love  for  his  fellowmen  and  they  in  turn  loved  him.  His  relations  with  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  were  a  splendid  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood.  The  family  home,  erected  in  1902,  is  at  3641  Flora  boulevard. 


Charles  Jf.  haanel 


HARLES  F.  HAANEL  is  largely  associated  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  city,  being  affiliated  with  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  of  acknowledged  financial  worth.  Beside  being  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  Commercial  Company  he  is  also 
president  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Company 
and  president  of  the  Mexico  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Company. 
Mr.  Haanel  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  self-made  man, 
having  risen  in  the  commercial  world  to  his  present  station 
of  worth  and  prominence  by  the  utilization  of  his  own  natural 
resources. 

Born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  May  22,  1866,  he  is  the  son  of  Hugo  and  Emeline 
(Fox)  Haanel,  who  removed  with  him  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  in  early  childhood. 
He  initiated  himself  into  the  business  world  as  an  office  boy  for  the  National  Enameling 
&  Stamping  Company.  For  this  company  he  worked  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
Finally  he  resigned  his  position  with  this  firm  and,  being  ambitious  to  rise  higher  in 
the  financial  world,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  an  enterprise.  At  that  time  the  vicinity  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  was  reputed 
as  being  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  and  coffee.  He  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  a  number  of  capitalists  of  the  feasibility  of  taking  up  land  in  that  section  of 
the  country  and  working  a  plantation.  The  land  was  purchased  snd  the  company  organ¬ 
ized  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Of  this  company  he  was  made  president. 
The  plantation  was  successful  from  the  beginning  and  soon  became  an  enterprise  of 
considerable  financial  worth.  This  was  organized  in  1898  and  in  1905  Mr.  Haanel  organ¬ 
ized  the  Continental  Commercial  Company  which  was  consolidated  with  the  other  company 
and  also  absorbed  six  additional  companies.  It  is  now  operating  under  the  name  of  the 
Continental  Commercial  Company  with  Mr.  Haanel  as  president.  It  is  capitalized  for  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Haanel  has  by  no  means  confined  his  efforts  to  these  lines,  however,  but  has 
extended  his  labors  to  other  enterprises  with  -which  he  is  associated  in  a  prominent 
capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  its  president.  Since  its  inception  the  company 
has  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity  and  now  owns  and  controls  the  largest  Tokay  vineyards 
in  the  world.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Mexico  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Company, 
a  company  of  some  importance  in  developing  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  southern 
republic. 

In  1885  Mr.  Haanel  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Esther  M.  Smith.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  was  left  a  widower  with  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and  in  July,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Nicholson  of  St.  Louis,  a  daughter  of  W.  A.  Nicholson. 
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While  Mr.  Haanel  is  a  republican,  his  pressing  business  interests  have  given  him  no  time 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics  beyond  that  of  casting  his  vote  and  using  his  influence 
for  the  election  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  in  whose  principles  he  firmly  believes. 
He  is  a  member  of  Keystone  lodge,  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  He  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club.  He  is  a  man  of  mature  judgment,  capable 
of  taking  a  calm  survey  of  life  and  correctly  valuing  its  opportunities,  its  possibilities, 
its  demands  and  obligations.  He  has  wisely  sought  success  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  yet  when  difficulties '  and  obstacles  have  confronted  him  he  has  displayed 
a  force  of  character  that  has  enabled  him  to  overcome  them  and  continue  on  the  path¬ 
way  to  prosperity.  Many  a  man  whose  life  is  one  of  untiring  industry  does  not  win 
success  for  he  lacks  the  complement  to  industry — a  laudable  ambition  which  prompts  the 
individual  to  reach  out  into  other  fields  and  eagerly  grasp  the  opportunities  that  are 
presented.  In  these  qualities  Mr.  Haanel  is  richly  endowed  and  has  thus  attained  his 
present  enviable  position  in  financial  circles. 
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HE  business  development  of  Henry  Pettker  has  followed  his  close 
application  and  sound  judgment  in  the  control  of  mercantile 
affairs,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  retail  grocers  of  St. 
Louis.  He  has  also  engaged  in  real-estate  operations  to  an 
extent  that  has  greatly  benefited  his  section  of  the  city.  He 
was  born  March  30,  1841,  in  Dissen,  Westphalia,  Germany, 
his  parents  being  Mathias  and  Charlotte  (Struwe)  Pettker. 
The  father  was  a  landowner  and  farmer  who  for  many  years 
was  in  charge  of  the  government  import  office  of  Hanover  and 
Prussia.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  residents  of  their  native 
country  until  called  beyond.  Plenry  Pettker  acquired  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Germany  and  in  1865  started  for  America,  being  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years. 
His  parents  had  provided  him  with  ample  funds  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  liking  the 
country  he  would  have  to  incur  no  hardships  and  would  possess  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  return  home.  His  appreciation  for  our  republican  form  of  government  and  his 
desire  to  enjoy  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  in  the  land  of  the  free,  together  with  the  fact 
that  he  found  American  people  hospitable,  courteous  and  kind,  decided  him  to  remain  in 
this  land,  and  he  therefore  sought  employment  in  that  line  of  activity  to  which  he  had 
been  reared,  securing  a  situation  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  the  city.  There  he  remained  about 
a  year.  In  more  recent  times  that  farm  has  been  converted  into  what  is  known  as  the 
New  Picketts  cemetery  on  the  Gravois  road.  Therein  he  has  purchased  a  lot  and  erected  a 
family  monument,  so  that  it  is  probable  his  last  resting  place  will  be  upon  the  farm  where 
he  began  his  business  career  in  the  new  world. 

Between  the  years  1866  and  1877  he  was  employed  in  various  ways,  and  then  became 
associated  with  his  brother,  Frederick  W.  Pettker,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1866,  and  embarked  in  the  retail  grocery  business,  opening  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  O’Fallon  streets,  where  they  erected  the  business  property  they  occupied.  This  ven¬ 
ture  proved  a  success  from  the  beginning  and  the  firm  continued  the  business  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  In  1881  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Henry  Pettker  decided  to  engage 
in  business  individually,  and  after  seeking  a  favorable  location  opened  a  store  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Twenty-third  and  Cass  avenue.  He  purchased  the  lot  with  its  improvements  and 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  in  which  he  has  carried  on  the  business  there  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  one  of  the  largest  retail  grocery  establishments  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Being  a 
thorough  business  man  and  having  faith  in  the  future  growth  and  upbuilding  of  his 
locality,  Mr.  Pettker  also  made  many  profitable  investments  in  realty  and  is  today  the 
owner  of  many  of  the  substantial  business  blocks  and  residences  of  that  section,  including 
three  corners  at  Cass  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  He  has  made  a  rule  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  erect  one  or  more  buildings  each  year  and  has  strictly  adhered  to 
his  resolution  in  this  connection,  so  that  he  has  aided  greatly  in  the  city’s  development, 
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at  the  same  time  promoting  his  individual  success,  for  his  property  interests  have  brought 
him  a  good  rental  and  a  substantial  profit  when  sales  have  been  made. 

Twice  married,  it  was  in  April,  1870,  that  Mr.  Pettker  wedded  Miss  Hannah  Stuetzer, 
and  unto  them  were  born  two  children :  Marie,  now  the  wife  of  John  Houston,  city  attor¬ 
ney  of  Mansfield,  Ohio;  and  William,  who  married  Katharine  Beckert  and  is  connected 
with  his  father  in  business.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Pettker  was  married  in  St, 
Louis  in  1896  to  Miss  Caroline  Hartman,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  :  Henry  Mathias,  named  in  honor  of  his  grandfather ;  and  a  daughter,  Marie  Elsie. 
There  are  also  three  grandchildren :  Marie,  Henry  Pettker  Houston  and  John. 

Mr.  Pettker  is  a  republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  had  a  desire  for  office.  The 
only  public  position  he  has  filled  is  that  of  election  judge.  In  his  youth  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  Lutheran  faith  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  New  Picketts  church.  In  1869  he  joined 
Pride  of  the  West  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  about  ten  years  later  joined  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity,  but  in  recent  years  has  not  been  active  in  fraternal  relations.  No  one  more  justly 
deserves  the  somewhat  hackneyed  but  always  expressive  title  of  a  self-made  man,  for  as 
the  result  of  close  application  and  energy  intelligently  applied  he  is  today  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  retail  grocers  of  St.  Louis.  Moreover,  his  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  honesty  to 
all  who  know  him,  his  word  being  as  good  as  any  bond  ever  solemnized  by  signature 
or  seal. 


Clarence  Bean  Jofjnson 


LARENCE  DEAN  -JOHNSON  has  been  the  promoter  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  lumber  business  and  as  its  executive  bead  is  managing 
its  interests  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  in 
Caton,  six  miles  from  Corning,  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
April  1,  1866,  a  son  of  Edward  Johnson,  who  was  of  English 
birth,  and  Electa  M.  (Herrick)  Johnson,  of  the  well  known 
Herrick  family  of  New  York.  The  parents  are  now  residents 
of  Caton,  New  York. 

Clarence  Dean  Johnson  continued  in  the  Empire  state  to 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  the  family  removed  to  Larned, 
Kansas,  where  his  education  was  completed.  In  1885  his  parents  went  to  Kansas  City, 
while  Mr.  Johnson  of  this  review  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans  and  secured  a  situation  as 
collector  for  a  commercial  concern  of  that  city.  In  the  course  of  business  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  owner  of  a  sawmill  at  Chapin,  a  station  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  in  Louisiana,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  subject  of  lumber  manufacture,  he 
engaged  in  the  mill  as  trimmer  for  John  Newton.  Through  practical  experience  in  every 
department  of  the  business  he  gained  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  lumber  manufacture. 
He  observed  the  methods  and  processes  most  closely,  continuing  in  the  mill  until  1887. 
In  that  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Wilson,  with  whom  he  went  to  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana,  and  later  to  Carmona,  Texas.  He  there  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Wilson  for  cutting  logs  at  fifty  cents  a  thousand.  Later  he  became  yard  foreman  for 
A.  W.  Norris,  a  yellow  pine  manufacturer,  at  Barnum,  Texas,  and  subsequently  the  duties 
of  shipping  clerk  were  also  entrusted  to  him.  He  thus  continued  until  1889,  when  he 
returned  to  Kansas  City  and  afterward  went  to  Chicago,  becoming  foreman  on  the  docks 
for  the  South  Branch  Lumber  Company,  but  the  strike  ended  the  necessity  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  he  went  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  lumber  firm  of  W.  J. 
Young  &  Company.  From  truckman  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  foreman  of 
the  yard  of  the  Sunny  South  Lumber  Company  at  New  Louisville,  Arkansas,  and  after¬ 
ward  was  made  superintendent  of  the  entire  plant,  continuing  at  that  point  until  the  plant 
changed  hands. 

In  1894  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  incorporated  the  R.  L.  Trigg 
Lumber  Company.  Three  years  later  this  concern  was  succeeded  by  the  Frost-Trigg  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  The  company  has  attained  a  foremost  place  as  operators  in  yellow 
pine  lumber  and  the  development  and  success  of  the  business  is  attributable  in  very  large 
measure  to  his  enterprise  and  unflagging  efforts.  In  1899  he  became  interested  in  the 
Lufkin  Land  &  Lumber  Company,  of  Lufkin,  Texas,  and  created  the  Union  Sawmill  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  fall  of  1902  he  instituted  the  movement  to  secure  over  two  hundred  thousand 
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acres  of  short  leaf  pine  timberland,  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Huttig,  Arkansas,  a  model  town,  built  by  the  Union 
Sawmill  Company,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  The  Union  sawmill  is  a  model  concern,  employing  the  most  modern 
methods  of  lumber  manufacture,  the  plant  being  equipped  with  the  most  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  devices,  while  the  associations  with  the  employes  are  most  harmonious.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president  of  the  company  and  was  formerly  president  of  the  Little  Rock  & 
Monroe  Railway  Company  until  the  line  was  sold  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  That 
road  opened  the  country  from  Little  Rock  to  Monroe,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Frost-Trigg  Lumber  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Noble  Lumber  Company,  of  Noble,  Louisiana,  and  is  financially  interested  in  the  De 
Soto  Land  &  Lumber  Company  at  Mansfield,  Louisiana;  the  Black  Lake  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Campti,  Louisiana;  the  Star  &  Crescent  Lumber  Company,  of  Montrose,  Louis¬ 
iana;  the  Carter  &  Kelly  Lumber  Company,  of  Manning,  Texas.  These  various  com¬ 
panies  have  been  purchased  by  the  Frost-Johnson  Lumber  Company,  of  which  E.  A.  Frost 
is  now  president,  and  C.  D.  Johnson,  first  vice  president.  Thus  from  a  very  obscure  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  business  world  the  latter  has  advanced  to  a  place  of  prominence,  his  ability 
being  widely  recognized  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  south  and  middle  west. 

In  April,  1883,  Mr.  Johnson  w7as  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Farrar,  of  New  Louisville, 
Arkansas.  They  have  two  children,  C.  D.  and  Ernest,  and  they  own  a  beautiful  home  at 
Park  View  Place.  Mr.  Johnson  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  belonging  to  Tuscan 
Lodge,  No.  360,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  St.  Louis  Chapter,  No.  8,  R.  A.  M. ;  Ascalon  Commandery, 
No.  16,  K.  T. ;  and  Moolah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Mercantile  Club  and  the  Glen  Echo  Country  Club. 

The  measure  of  man’s  success  is  not  the  altitude  which  he  has  reached,  but  the  heights 
from  which  he  has  climbed,  and,  judging  from  this  standard,  the  record  of  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  noble  one.  The  secret  of  his  advancement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  one 
thing  well,  throwing  all  of  his  energies  into  it.  He  has  also  tried  to  make  all  of  his  acts 
and  commercial  moves  the  result  of  definite  consideration  and  sound  judgment.  There 
have  never  been  any  great  ventures  or  risks  in  his  career  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  prac¬ 
ticed  honest,  slow  growing  business  methods,  which  have  been  based  upon  the  foundation 
of  energy  and  good  system. 


Jj>arrp  M.  fiflager 


FORTUITOUS  circumstances  are  seldom  responsible  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  for  it  requires  more  than  a  happy  coalition  to 
enable  men  to  succeed  in  life.  It  often  happens  that  events 
make  the  man  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  man  makes  the  events  and  controls 
circumstances  to  suit  his  aim  in  life  and  to  enable  him  to 
attain  his  ambition.  It  is  also  true  that  possibilities  are  sel¬ 
dom  doomed  to  slumber.  They  remain  latent  for  a  time  but 
they  will  inevitably  come  to  the  surface  in  him  who  possesses 
them  and  lead  him  forward  step  by  step  along  the  pathway  of 
prosperity.  Certainly  a  happy  union  of  events  has  not  governed  the  successful  career  of 
Harry  M.  Pflager.  He  had  within  him  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  those  qualities 
designed  to  make  one  successful.  They  did  not  long  lie  dormant  nor  did  they  show  them¬ 
selves  in  a  pronounced  manner  when  he  began  his  business  life.  He  is  one  among  the 
many  who  have  worked  their  way  from  a  small  beginning  to  an  enviable  position  of  worth 
in  life  by  the  industrious  exertion  of  their  inborn  powers.  Mr.  Pflager  at  present  occu¬ 
pies  the  important  position  of  vice  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  of  this 
city,  in  which  concern  he  is  a  heavy  stockholder. 

Mr.  Pflager  is  of  American  lineage,  his  ancestors  having  come  to  America  in  the  year 
1685  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Harry  and  Jessie  (Miller) 
Pflager  and  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  November  29,  1866.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Jesse 
Miller,  designed  and  manufactured  the  first  cast  iron  cooking  stove  made  in  America.  Mr. 
Pflager  attended  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  After  completing  the  studies  there,  he 
took  a  course  in  a  manual  training  school  and  then  became  a  student  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  taking  up  mechanical  engineering.  Immediately  upon  having  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  he  went  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  Company.  Here  he  began  in  a  menial  capacity,  but  being  remarkably  duteous,  he 
won  the  esteem  of  those  by  whom  he  was  employed  and,  always  manifesting  a  profound 
interest  in  his  work,  gradually  advanced  to  higher  positions  during  the  following  five  years. 
He  is  naturally  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  while  in  the  shops  of  the  company  this 
faculty  was  considerably  developed.  He  succeeded  in  patenting  several  devices  which  are 
now  in  use  on  the  Pullman  trains.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  general  shops  of  the 
company,  and  after  having  served  here  for  a  period  he  was  made  assistant  manager  of  the 
Pullman  Company’s  shops.  Later  he  was  removed  from  this  position  and  again  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  general  offices,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1890,  when  he  was  given 
full  charge  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  factories.  In  the 
year  1901  he  left  the  employ  of  this  company  and  became  vice  president  of  the  American 
Clock  Company  of  Chicago,  in  which  capacity  he  officiated  until  the  year  1903.  Upon 
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resigning  this  position  he  became  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundry  Company  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  served  in  this  station  but  one  year  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  at  which  time  he  was  made  its 
vice  president.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  foundry  concerns  in  the  west.  It  engages  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  and  employs  fifteen  hundred  or  more  men  at 
Granite  City,  Illinois.  Beside  his  affiliation  with  this  firm  Mr.  Pflager  is  vice  president  of 
the  Double  Body  Bolster  Company  of  St.  Louis;  president  of  the  Transom  Draft  Gear 
Company;  and  vice  president  of  the  Davis  Locomotive  Wheel  Company. 

Mr.  Pflager  is  very  popular  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Glen  Echo  Country  Club,  the  Noonday  Club,  and  also  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  and  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Railway  Club 
and  Machinery  Club  of  New  York,  in  all  of  which  he  is  active  and  in  which  he  has  a 
wide  circle  of  warm  friends.  His  political  views  are  republican.  While  he  does  not  aspire 
to  be  an  active  politician,  yet  he  is  familiar  with  the  important  affairs  relative  to  munici¬ 
pal,  state  and  national  government  and  upon  all  occasions  exerts  his  influence  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  qualified  candidates  to  office.  His  religious  belief  becomes  apparent  and  as  well 
his  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Christianity  evident  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
is  a  member  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  church,  of  which  for  some  time  he  has  been  a 
trustee. 

In  1893  Mr.  Pflager  wedded  Miss  Alyce  Barber,  of  Milwaukee,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Harriet  (Rockwell)  Barber.  They  have  one  son,  Henry  Barber,  born  September  22, 
1903. 


Charles  Jfrebertcfe  TcXogel 


N  A  REVIEW  of  the  life  record  of  Charles  Frederick  Vogel 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  loyalty  to  duty  has  been  one  of  his 
marked  characteristics,  combined  with  efforts  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  highest  perfection  possible  in  a  given  time. 
As  a  soldier  of  the  Union  army  and  as  a  public  official  his 
patriotism  was  never  questioned  and  his  operations  in  the 
world  of  business  and  finance  have  shown  him  to  be  a  man 
of  undoubted  business  integrity.  One  of  America’s  adopted 
sons,  his  birth  occurred  in  the  city  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland, 
March  22,  1845.  His  father,  John  Vogel,  settled  in  St.  Louis 
in  1849,  brought  his  family  here  in  1855  and  died  in  1896. 

Charles  F.  Vogel  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  College  of  St.  Louis  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  started  out  in  business 
life  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Julius  F.  Schneider,  a  noted  old-time  justice  of  the  peace 
of  this  city.  In  1861  he  succeeded  General  Joseph  Conrad  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  Justice 
Thomas  H.  McVicker,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Vogel  was  thus  engaged  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  He  was 
then  but  a  boy,  but  with  military  ardor  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government  and 
became  a  drummer  of  the  Second  Regiment,  United  States  Reserve  Corps,  Missouri  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  organized  for  the  three  months’  service.  He  continued  wi-.h  that  command 
until  mustered  out  on  the  expiration  of  the  term,  when  he  again  entered  the  employ  of 
Justice  McVicker,  who  in  August,  1862,  organized  what  became  Company  E,  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry.  Mr.  Vogel,  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  became  a  private  of  this  company  and  went  into  active  service  with  the  regiment, 
which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  S.  Cavender  and  assigned  to  the  brigade  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Frank  P.  Blair.  He  continued  in  the  service  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  12,  1865.  Following  his  return  from 
the  army,  Mr.  Vogel,  in  1866,  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Jecko  &  Clover 
and  later  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  police  court  over  which  Judge 
Charles  F.  Cady  was  then  presiding.  He  filled  the  position  most  acceptably  for  four  years 
and  was  then  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  St.  Louis  county,  acting 
in  that  capacity  during  the  administrations  of  F.  C.  Schoenthaler  and  Ferd  L.  Garesche 
as  clerk.  This  position  he  held  until  the  city  separated  from  the  county  under  the 
“scheme  and  charter.”  This  did  not  close  his  public  service,  however,  for  in  1877  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  municipal  assembly,  the  first  council 
elected  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  city  charter.  In  November,  1878,  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  and  was  reelected  to  that  office  in  1882,  continuing 
as  the  incumbent  for  two  terms  of  eight  years.  Few  men  have  so  long  filled  public 
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positions  and  have  left  each  office  with  as  clean  and  creditable  a  record  as  Mr.  Vogel. 
In  his  service  he  has  always  been  prompt  and  accurate  and  his  ability  and  fidelity 
have  won  for  him  high  encomiums  from  all  who  have  known  aught  of  his  official  career. 

In  1887  Mr.  Vogel  engaged  in  business  as  real-estate  and  financial  agent  and  has 
since  represented  various  large  interests  in  that  connection.  Again  he  has  been  found 
loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  winning  for  himself  in  business  circles  a  reputation 
for  unswerving  integrity  as  well  as  for  keen  discernment  and  capable  management.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  is  also  connected  with  other  well  organized 
financial  interests. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1869,  Mr.  Vogel  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  M.  Fisher,, 
a  daughter  of  F.  C.  Fisher,  a  well  known  citizen  of  St.  Louis.  Their  children  are 
Estella,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Saum;  Oliver  C. ;  and  Edna  Luecking,  wife  of  George  A. 
Luecking. 

Mr.  Vogel  is  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  fraternal  interests  in  St.  Louis. 
He  belongs  to  Benton  Lodge,  No.  275,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  to  Wilder  Encampment,  No.  1. 
He  has  been  grand  patriarch  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  grand  representative  from 
Missouri  to  the  sovereign  grand  lodge.  He  was  the  first  brigadier  general  of  the 
Patriarchs  Militant,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  a 
number  of  states  and  territories.  He  is  at  present  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri,  I.  0.  0.  F.  He  is  past  master  of  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  1,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
which  is  the  oldest  lodge  of  Masons  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  has  been  treasurer 
of  that  lodge  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  He  is  also  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  having  been  closely 
associated  with  the  craft  in  its  various  branches  for  over  forty  years,  and  serving  for 
one  term  as  district  deputy  grand  master  of  the  St.  Louis  district.  That  he  feels  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  old  army  comrades  is  indicated  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  1897  he  was  elected  commander  of  Frank  P.  Blair  Post, 
No.  1.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Plonor,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  the 
Turners,  the  Liederkranz  and  Liedertafel,  the  Orphans’  Homes,  Altenheim  and  other 
German  societies,  the  Helvetia  Aid  Society,  the  Provident  Association  and  treasurer  of 
the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Federal 
Soldiers’  Home  of  St.  James,  Missouri,  having  filled  this  position,  except  one  term,  since 
its  organization.  He  is  trustee  of  a  Methodist  church,  yet  is  independent  in  his  religious 
views  and  contributes  generously  to  the  support  of  various  churches  and  to  all  organiza¬ 
tions  promoting  humanitarianism  and  recognizing  individual  obligation.  While  Mr.  Vogel 
has  achieved  success  in  the  several  fields  of  effort  which  have  engaged  his  best  thought 
and  his  mentioned  abilities,  he  has  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  in  the  highest  and 
broadest  sense,  by  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  and  her  institutions,  that  nationality 
or  birth  does  not  determine  in  this  country,  either  in  spirit  or  degree,  the  loftiest 
patriotism  or  the  truest  conception  of  the  American  idea  of  the  “common  brotherhood 
of  man.” 


William  $5.  luebbering 


ILLIAM  B.  LUEBBERING,  who  conducted  a  growing  and 
profitable  wholesale  grocery  business,  displayed  marked  enter¬ 
prise  and  keen  insight  in  the  conduct  of  his  commercial 
interests.  He  became  his  father’s  successor  in  a  retail  business 
but  afterward  converted  this  into  a  wholesale  establishment 
and  constantly  extended  its  scope  and  associations. 

Born  in  St.  Louis  July  10,  1862,  he  was  a  son  of  John 
Fred  and  Maria  (Neimann)  Luebbering.  His  father,  Captain 
Luebbering,  was  the  founder  of  the  Missouri  town  which 
bears  his  name.  In  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  William 
B.  Luebbering  of  this  review  acquired  his  education  and  in  his  boyhood  joined  his 
father  in  business.  The  father  had  taken  a  prominent  and  helpful  part  in  the  Civil  war 
and  had  gained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  afterward  established  a  retail  grocery  in  St. 
Louis  and  likewise  did  considerable  business  in  connection  with  the  brewing  industry. 

In  putting  aside  his  text-books  William  B.  Luebbering  joined  his  father  in  the 
grocery  trade  and  eventually  became  his  successor.  He  then  bent  his  energies  to  the 
further  development  and  improvement  of  the  business  and  at  length  converted  a  retail 
enterprise  into  a  large  wholesale  establishment.  His  business  methods  were  based  upon 
strict  conformity  to  the  rules  which  govern  indefatigable  energy  and  unfaltering  integ¬ 
rity.  While  he  won  success,  it  was  not  alone  his  prosperity  that  gained  for  him  the 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  associates  but  the  straightforward  policy  which  he  ever 
followed.  He  surrounded  himself  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  studied  the  demands 
of  the  trade  and  sought  at  all  times  to  give  his  customers  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
realizing  the  fact  that  satisfied  patrons  are  the  best  advertisement. 

In  June,  1896,  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Luebbering  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  C.  Lowell, 
a  daughter  of  John  Lowell,  who  was  connected  with  the  beef  packing  and  steamboat 
supply  business.  The  death  of  Mr.  Luebbering  occurred  May  11,  1908,  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Calvary  cemetery.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  sisters:  Miss 
Amelia  Luebbering,  Mrs.  Ben  Brockmeyer  and  Mrs.  Frank  Frick.  Mr.  Luebbering  wTas 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Outside  of  business  hours  he  spent  his  time 
largely  in  his  own  home  and  delighted  to  dispense  its  hospitality  to  his  friends,  of  whom 
he  had  a  host.  In  all  business  and  social  relations  he  had  the  good  will  and  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  and  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  ability  and  energy 
and  moreover  of  high  and  commendable  principles.  His  death  therefore  occasioned  a 
great  loss  to  the  community  that  knew  him. 
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William  Cfjarles  Wilson 

MONG  the  native  sons  of  St.  Louis  whose  records  have  been 
creditable  to  the  city  was  numbered  William  Charles  Wilson, 
who  was  here  born  on  the  10th  of  June,  1871,  and  passed  away 
at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  September  10,  1908.  His  parents 
were  Archibald  and  Margaret  Wilson,  who  were  natives  of 
Scotland  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  coming  direct  to  St. 
Louis.  Their  son,  William  C.,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  and  in  McKendree  College  at  Lebanon, 
Illinois.  After  completing  his  studies  at  that  institution  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis  and  pursued  a  course  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  profession  his  life  work.  In  1904  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  law.  He  afterward  associated  himself 
with  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  in  their  law  business  and  was  to  have  taken 
charge  of  their  branch  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  when  he  became  ill  and  after  a  brief 
time  his  malady  proved  fatal. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1892,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Dolder  and  unto  them  was  born  a  son,  William  Scott,  who  is  now  attending  the  Sherman 
school.  He  is  a  very  energetic  and  manly  little  lad  and  the  comfort  of  his  mother.  He 
will  be  ten  years  of  age  on  the  16th  of  June,  1909.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Hobbs,  of  Jamestown,  Illinois;  and  Miss  Mollie  Dolder,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  always  an  upright,  honorable  man  and  a  loving  and  devoted  husband 
and  father,  who  found  his  greatest  happiness  in  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  his  wife 
and  little  son.  He  was  numbered  among  the  valued  members  of  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  had  reached  the  Knight  Templar  degree  in  the  York  Rite  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  had  ever  been  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  in  his  religious  views 
and  his  life  was  at  all  times  in  harmony  with  his  professions.  Those  who  knew  him 
recognized  his  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  principles  in  which  he  believed,  knew  him 
to  be  a  faithful  friend,  a  loyal  citizen  and  an  upright  business  man  and  thus  his  death 
was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  widespread  regret. 
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E  old  and  trite  saiyng  that  the  great  things  of  life  usually 
have  small  beginnings  finds  another  exemplification  in  the 
history  of  George  Wiegand,  who  for  many  years  figured 
prominently  in  manufacturing  circles  in  St.  Louis  as  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Stamping  Company.  Coming  to 
this  city  in  early  manhood,  he  was  long  associated  with  its 
business  interests  and  after  a  few  years  established  a  small 
enterprise  which  in  the  course  of  time,  through  his  capable 
control,  became  one  of  the  large  and  important  productive 
industries  of  the  city.  His  worth  as  a  business  man  and 
citizen  well  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this  history. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Wiegand  was  born  at  Neuhaus,  Hanover,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1833,  a  son  of  August  and  Marie  Eliza  (Hahm)  Wiegand.  At  the  usual 
age  he  entered  the  common  schools  of  his  native  country  and  was  afterward  instructed 
by  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  bade  adieu  to  friends  and  native 
country  and  sailed  for  the  new  world,  attracted  by  the  more  favorable  opportunities  which 
report  had  told  him  could  be  secured  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  After  spending  a  few 
months  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  landed,  he  made  his  way  to  St.  Louis  and  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  tin  shop  of  A.  C.  Hull.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  various 
shops  and  in  the  United  States  arsenal,  gaining  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  others  for  about  five  years  or  until 
1857,  at  which  time  he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  opening  a  small  tin  shop. 
His  patronage,  however,  steadily  increased  until  his  growing  success  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  incorporate  and  reorganize  his  business  under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Stamp¬ 
ing  Company  in  1881.  He  became  president  and  general  manager  and  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  business  until  his  demise.  The  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin, 
galvanized  and  enamel  ware  and  sheet  metal  work  and  the  house  became  widely  known 
for  its  reliable  methods  and  square  dealing.  Those  qualities  which  are  essential  elements 
to  success — concentration  of  purpose,  close  application  and  inflexible  integrity — were 
manifest  by  Mr.  Wiegand  and  were  instituted  as  the  basic  principles  of  the  house.  It 
grew  to  be  an  important  undertaking  in  manufacturing  circles  and  the  success  was 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  his  efforts  and  ability  to  surround  himself  with  a  corps 
of  able  assistants. 

In  1861  Mr.  Wiegand  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  Gordon,  who  died 
three  and  one-half  years  later  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  and  George.  In  1865  Mr.  Wiegand 
wedded  Miss  Rosalie  Guenther,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Dorothea  (Woerner)  Guenther. 
She  lived  until  July,  1908,  surviving  her  husband  for  only  a  few  months,  his  death 
having  occurred  on  the  20th  of  February  of  the  same  year.  By  the  second  marriage  there 
was  one  daughter,  Anna,  now  Mrs.  George  F.  Rubelman. 
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Mr.  Wiegand  held  membership  with  Meridian  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He 
served  with  the  Home  Guards  during  the  Civil  war  and  was  always  a  patriotic  citizen 
with  deep  attachment  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  while  his  interest  in  the  city  was 
manifest  in  the  aid  and  cooperation  which  he  gave  to  many  movements  for  the  public 
good.  He  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  determination  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  found  here  the  opportunities  he  sought  and  through  their  improve¬ 
ment  gradually  worked  his  way  upward  until  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  prosperous 
business  men  of  St.  Louis,  while  the  honorable,  straightforward  policy  he  followed  in 
the  conduct  of  his  manufacturing  interests  gained  him  the  unqualified  good  will  of  those 
who  knew  aught  of  his  career. 


* 
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.  HARVEY  GILMER  MUDD,  an  eminent  physician  who  is 
known  by  reputation  throughout  the  entire  country,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  August  29,  1857,  a  son  of  Henry  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  (Hodgen)  Mudd,  both  of  whom  are  natives 
of  Larue  county,  Kentucky.  The  father,  who  >was  engaged  in 
the  real-estate  business,  died  in  1903.  The  ancestry  of  the 
family  is  traced  back  to  Poland,  from  which  country  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  name  were  forced  to  flee  on  account  of 
political  disturbances.  For  some  generations  the  family 
was  represented  in  Wales  and  the  original  American  ancestor 
came  to  the  new  world  with  Lord  Baltimore.  After  some  years’  connection  with  Mary¬ 
land  the  Mudd  family  was  established  in  Kentucky,  while  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Dr. 
Mudd  removed  to  the  Blue  Grass  state  from  Virginia. 

After  pursuing  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  Dr. 
Mudd  continued  his  studies  in  the  St.  Louis  high  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1876.  He  later  attended  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  a  department  of  Washington 
University,  and  was  graduated  in  1881.  Not  regarding  his  training  as  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  professional  career  he  studied  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris, 
London  and  Edinburgh  between  1885  and  1887.  His  private  researches  and  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  far  and  wide  into  the  realms  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  his 
broad  learning  has  given  him  superiority  over  the  great  majority  of  medical  practition¬ 
ers.  Throughout  his  active  connection  with  the  profession  he  has  remained  in  St.  Louis 
hut  his  reputation  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  city.  His  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  science  is  comprehensive  and  exact,  and  his  position  in  professional 
circles  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Association  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgeons.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  the  St.  Louis  Surgical  Society  and  the  American  Surgical  Association.  He 
served  for  about  two  years  as  major  and  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1892,  in  St.  Louis  Dr.  Mudd  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
de  la  Plaux  Clark,  and  they  have  one  son,  Stuart  Mudd. 
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AVID  B.  HOWARD,  who  was  a  leading  figure  in  railroad  circles, 
being  connected  with  the  Wabash  system  as  auditor  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  gained  a  position  of  distinction  in  the 
business  world  but  throughout  his  entire  life  was  actuated  by 
high  and  honorable  principles  that  set  him  above  many  of  his 
fellows  by  reason  of  his  untiring  devotion  to  all  that  is  ideal 
in  man’s  relations  with  his  fellowmen.  His  birth  occurred 
in  Maulmain,  Burma,  India,  January  5,  1840,  his  parents 
being  the  Rev.  Hosea  and  Theressa  (Patten)  Howard  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  1820  the  father  left  this  coun¬ 
try  for  India  as  a  missionary,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  They  located  at  Maulmain, 
where  all  of  their  children  were  born. 

David  B.  Howard  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  when  the  family  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  acquired  his  early  education, 
being  graduated  from  the  l&gh  school  there.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  left  school 
and  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Baptist  Examiner,  a  church 
paper,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
came  to  the  middle  west,  settling  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  1858.  At  that  time  his 
connection  with  railroad  interests  began.  He  secured  employment  in  the  office  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  where  he  continued  for  about  a  year  and  then 
removed  to  Chicago.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  he  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  to 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company  in  Chicago, 
remaining  in  that  capacity  for  four  years,  when  promotion  made  him  paymaster  for  the 
same  road  and  he  thus  served  until  the  1st  of  June,  1866.  From  that  date  until  January, 
1873,  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
and  during  the  succeeding  six  and  a  half  years,  to  November,  1879,  he  was  auditor  for 
the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Railroad.  A  short  time  afterward  he  was  made 
auditor  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  or  for  a  period 
of  about  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  widely  known  in  railroad  circles  and  was  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the  west.  He  was  also  vice 
president  of  the  Corona  Lemon  Company  of  Corona,  California. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1866,  Mr.  Howard  was  married  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Squires,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  and  Cecelia  (Hammond)  Squires, 
of  Ithaca,  New  York.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Howard  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  rheumatism  and  death  brought  his  release  from  intense  suffering.  His 
political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  republican  party  and  though  he  stanchly  advocated 
its  principles  he  never  held  nor  desired  public  office.  He  was  an  organist  of  rare  ability, 
serving  as  organist  in  different  churches  in  New  York  city,  Chicago  and  Jacksonville. 
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He  was  also  chairman  of  the  music  committee  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  in  St.  Louis 
for  four  or  five  years  and  was  a  deacon  in  that  church,  in  which  he  long  held  member¬ 
ship.  His  life  was  at  all  times  honorable  and  upright,  characterized  by  unfaltering 
adherence  to  those  principles  which,  aside  from  any  business  or  social  distinction  to 
which  he  may  attain,  win  for  the  individual  the  unqualified  respect  and  trust  of 
his  fellowmen. 


lUfoert  #.  Jlulsen 


LBERT  G.  NULSEN,  who  holds  the  responsible  position  of 
president  of  the  Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing- 
Company,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  February  1,  1870.  His 
father,  John  C.  Nulsen,  -was  a  native  of  Germany,  having  been 
born  April  24,  1824.  Albert  G.  Nulsen  was  a  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  At  this  age 
he  left  school  to  spend  two  years  in  Germany.  While  in  the 
old  country  he  spent  two  years  at  study  and  upon  coming 
back  to  St.  Louis  attended  the  Smith  Academy  for  three  years 
and  subsequently  spent  three  years  at  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1888,  after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  for  one 
year  at  Washington  University.  By  this  time,  deeming  he  had  sufficient  education  to  carry 
him  through  life,  he  was  ambitious  to  enter  the  business  world.  He  started  with  the  Smith- 
Davis  Manufacturing  Company  as  an  apprentice.  After  he  had  been  employed  -  four 
months,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
foreman  of  the  shops.  His  early  rise  was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  he  had  had 
all  the  preliminary  training  in  this  line  of  work  at  school.  His  promotion  was  also 
aided  by  the  fact  that  he  took  the  interests  of  the  firm  to  heart  and  always  worked 
toward  the  best  advantage  of  his  employers.  This  was  a  very  responsible  position  for 
so  young  a  man  and  one  which  few  at  that  age  would  dare  to  seek.  He  served  admirably 
for  three  years,  when  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  George  S.  Mephon  &  Klein  Dry 
Paint  Works.  He  continued  his  affiliation  with  this  firm  until  1902  when  the  Nulsen, 
Klein  &  Krausse  Company  was  organized.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Klein,  November  1, 
1907,  Mr.  Nulsen  became  president  of  the  company.  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  paint  concerns  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  a  large  plant  in  St.  Louis  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  a  plant  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  When  the  firm  initiated  the  enterprise 
there  were  but  four  other  companies  in  the  country  operating  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  These  companies  they  subsequently  bought  out.  The  business  of  the  firm  has 
grown  from  a  modest  beginning  with  such  rapidity  that  the  company  is  now  doing 
business  on  an  invested  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  transact  business 
in  all  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  also  with  all  portions  of  Canada. 

On  October  15,  1890,  in  St.  Louis,  Albert  G.  Nulsen  wedded  Miss  Maude  Kreher, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Kreher.  The  late  Mr.  Kreher  stood  high  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  city  and  was  president  of  the  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Company  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  his  death.  His  wife  still  lives  and  resides  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nulsen  have  the  following  children:  Mildred  E.,  seventeen  years  of  age;  Joe 
K.,  sixteen  years  of  age;  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  fourteen  years  of  age;  Norman,  eleven  years  of 
age;  Richard,  six  years  of  age,  and  Jack  C.,  four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Nulsen’s  religious 
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convictions  are  on  the  side  of  Christian  Science.  He  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
republican  party.  Being  fond  of  outdoor  sports  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
sailing  and  automobiling.  His  office  is  at  the  foot  of  Sidney  street,  his  residence,  which 
he  erected,  being  at  No.  5315  Waterman  avenue. 
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HOMAS  LOWERY,  architect  and  builder,  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Carraulea,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  August  29, 
1833.  It  is  family  tradition  that  the  progenitors  were  Saxons 
and  settled  in  Lothian  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The 
root  of  the  name — low — is  Scandinavian  and  originally  meant 
“lying  flat.”  The  term  was  used  in  the  description  of  a  coun¬ 
try  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  elevation.  Eri  is 
old  Saxon,  and  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  word  signifies 
“man.”  Hence,  the  appellation  of  the  name  “Lowery” — a 
man  of  the  lowlands.  The  ancestral  lines  are  traced  to 


Midlothian,  Scotland,  but  the  grandfather,  John,  Sr.,  who  had  married  a  Rosebrough, 
migrated  with  his  family  from  Aberdeen  to  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  We  are  told  that 
John,  Sr.,  was  blessed  with  eight  sons  and  every  one  was  a  housewright,  the  trade  of 
the  father  and  of  the  ancestors  in  Scotland.  Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not,  John,  Jr.,  the 
father  of  Thomas,  followed  the  occupation  and  probably  taught  the  son  his  first  lessons  * 
in  carpentry.  , 

John  Lowery,  Jr.,  born  in  1789,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  advanced  ideas.  It 
was  still  the  custom,  at  this  period,  to  dwell  in  hamlets.  The  father  of  Thomas  never 
approved  of  this  mode  of  living  and  when  a  young  man  built  for  himself  an  isolated 
home,  which  was  surrounded  by  his  farm.  It  is  said  the  man  would  work  at  his  contracts 
during  the  day  and  when  evening  came  would  spend  his  energy  on  his  own  house, 
toiling  sometimes  far  into  the  night.  On  this  farm  Thomas  Lowery  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  and  passed  his  childhood.  John  Lowery,  Jr.,  married,  at  an  early  age,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  who  was  the  mother  of  two  children:  John,  who  sailed  for  America  and 
was  never  heard  from  again,  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  young.  John  Lowery,  Jr.,  mar¬ 
ried,  secondly,  Elizabeth  Taggart,  daughter  of  Alexander  Taggart,  whose  wife  was  a 
Bryson.  Elizabeth  (Taggart)  Lowery  was  the  mother  of  seven  children:  Nancy, 
Alexander,  William,  Jane,  Peggie,  James  and  Thomas.  Of  these  Peggie  died  in  childhood 
and  Nancy  (Lowery)  Wilson  and  William  lived  to  a  mature  age.  Alexander  died  in 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1898,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Jane  married  a  Capron  from 
Vermont  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  now  living  in 
Houstonyille,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Lowery  comes  of  a  Scotch-Irish  family,  unusually  strong 
in  religious  convictions.  The  grandfather,  Alexander  Taggart,  was  considered  the  most 
profoundly  religious  man  in  his  section  of  the  county.  Farther  back  in  this  line  there 
were  Christian  martyrs,  and  some  of  Alexander  Taggart’s  relatives  and  descendants  have 
been  ordained  ministers  and  instructors  of  the  gospel.  The  most  widely  known  of  these 
is  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Taggart  McGill,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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In  1845,  when  Thomas  Lowery  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  the  father  died,  and 
the  widow  decided  to  join  her  brother,  John  Taggart,  who  had  settled  in  Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  some  years  previous.  With  her  three  children,  Jane,  James  and  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Lowery  embarked  for  America.  On  the  way  over  both  Mrs.  Lowery  and  James 
contracted  typhoid  fever  and  lingered  but  a  few  days  after  reaching  Montreal.  The  loss 
of  the  mother  must  have  made  a  decided  change  in  the  life  of  Thomas,  for  he  was  bound 
out  by  his  sister  to  the  president  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Trading  Company.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  position,  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  worked  his  way  to  his  relatives  in 
Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania.  John  Taggart  placed  his. nephew  in  school  with  a  view  of 
educating  him  for  the  ministry,  but  still  there  was  dissatisfaction.  Thomas  Lowery  then 
was  anxious  to  be  out  in  the  world,  make  money  and  be  independent.  Again  the  sister 
bouna  him  out,  this  time  to  a  builder,  which  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Thomas.  The 
boy  seemed  to  understand  his  real  worth,  for  from  this  time  on,  one  triumph  surmounted 
another  until  he  reached  the  coveted  position  in  the  industrial  and  financial  world. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Lowery  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  a  year  later  was  in  business  for  himself,  building  his  first  house  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  It  was  during  these  early  years  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis  that  Mr.  Lowery 
studied  architecture.  When  only  a  student  at  night  school,  the  first  plan  that  he  sub¬ 
mitted  for  inspection  was  accepted.  In  later  years  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
architects  and  builders  of  his  day,  and  many  imposing  and  substantial  buildings  in  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities  bear  testimony  to  his  superb  workmanship.  Gifted  with  a  won¬ 
derfully  resourceful  mentality,  and  a  rare  quality  of  application,  combined  with  a  fine 
discrimination  and  the  conservative  British  forethought,  he  is  considered  authority  on 
finance.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  active  business  and  since  then  has  given  his 
undivided  attention  to  his  estate. 

4 

Outside  of  his  vocation  Mr.  Lowery  is  best  known  to  the  world  as  a  student.  When 
still  a  boy  he  laid  the  foundation  of  what  in  after  years  was  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
private  library  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Histories,  works  on  religion  and  art,  reference 
books  and  rare  old  publications  form  the  principal  part  of  this  collection. 

Mr.  Lowery,  by  his  two  marriages,  became  connected  with  families  prominent  both 
in  establishing  the  American  nation  and  building  up  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 
In  December,  1856,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Philenia  (Payne) 
Otis,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  Philenia  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Payne,  of  Truro. 
Massachusetts,  and  Rachael  (Bates)  Payne,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  In  February. 
1860,  Mi's.  Jane  Lowery  died,  leaving  two  children:  Franklin,  who  died  in  July,  1897, 
without  issue;  and  Jane,  who  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seven.  In  18166  Mr.  Lowery 
married,  secondly,  Ellen  Sewall,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ford,  of  North  Weymouth,  and 
Sarah  (Otis)  Ford,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Ellen  Lowery  was  the  mother  of 
four  children:  Thomas  Ellen  and  Ellen  Thomas,  twins;  Caroline  Ford  and  Walter 
Howard.  Of  these,  but  two  survive:  Ellen  Thomas  and  Caroline  Ford,  the  sons  both 
dying  in  infancy.  In  the  fall  of  1902  Mrs.  Ellen  Lowery  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Old 
North  Cemetery,  Weymouth  Heights,  Massachusetts,  where  seven  generations  of  her 
ancestors  are  buried. 

The  Otis  lineage  has  been  traced  in  England  several  generations  back  of  the  pro- 
v  genitor  of  the  American  family.  John  Otis,  Sr.,  the  emigrant,  born  at  Barnstable, 
England,  1581,  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  with  his  family,  in  1635.  John,  Jr., 
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born  at  Barnstable,  England,  1620,  moved  from  Hingham  to  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Captain  Stephen  Otis,  tanner,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
(Jacobs)  Otis,  born  in  Hingham,  1661,  married  1685,  Hannah  Ensign,  only  child  of 
John  Ensign,  who  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Rehoboth  in  1676.  Ensign  Otis,  tanner, 
son  of  Captain  Stephen  and  Hannah  (Ensign)  Otis,  born  in  Scituate,  1691,  married, 
1714,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Desire  (Annable)  Barker,  John  Barker  being  one 
of  the  few  lawyers  in  America  at  that  time.  Captain  Noah  Otis,  styled  “gentleman,”  son 
of  Ensign  and  Mary  (Barker)  Otis,  born  in  Scituate,  1734,  married,  1766,  Phebe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Ezekiel  and  Hannah  (Doane)  Cushing,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Cushing.  Noah  Otis  was  a  captain  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  also  served  in  the 
Revolution. 

The  Cushings,  the  “family  of  judges,”  have  the  distinction  of  going  farther  back 

into  the  annals  of  England  than  any  of  the  other  early  New  England  families.  On 

account  of  the  prominence  of  the  family,  nine  generations  have  been  traced  in  the 
mother  country.  Colonel  Ezekiel  Cushing  established  a  line  of  merchant  vessels  from 
Portland,  Maine,  and  brought  that  city  to  the  fore  as  a  port.  His  residence  was  on 

Cushing’s  Island,  which  was  a  part  of  his  estate.  John  Otis,  a  sea  captain,  son  of 

Captain  Noah  and  Phebe  (Cushing)  Otis,  born  in  Scituate,  1769,  married,  1795,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Captain  .John  and  Jerusha  (Bailey)  Clapp.  Hannah  Clapp  has  the  most 
illustrious  ancestry  found  in  New  England.  Through  her  mother  she  is  sixth  in  descent 
from  Richard  Warren  of  the  Mayflower.  The  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Bailey, 
served  in  the  Colonial  wars.  The  Bailey  (originally  Baillou)  family  were  Huguenots  that 
located  in  England.  The  father,  Captain  John  Clapp,  was  at  Quebec  in  1759.  Thomas 
Clapp,  the  father  of  John,  was  the  first  settled  minister  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
Later  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  Plymouth  county.  In  1731  Thomas  Clapp 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  George  and  Ann  (Tisdale)  Leonard.  Ann  Tisdale  is 
fourth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Rogers  of  the  Mayflower.  Major  George  Leonard  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  baronial  style  on  his  great  estate  at  Norton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Leonards  were  workers  in  metals  in  the  German  forests  before  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest;  the  same  trade  was  followed  in  England,  and  before  1650  James  and  Henry 
Leonard  had  established  iron  works  in  Massachusetts.  The  Leonard  family  trace  their 
ancestry  in  two  lines  to  Edward  III,  through  John  of  Gaunt  and  through  his  brother, 
Thomas  Plantagenet.  There  is  a  line  back  to  Joane  of  Arc,  second  daughter  of  Edward 
I,  and  another  line  to  the  same  king  through  the  sixth  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet. 

John  Otis,  a  sea  captain,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Hannah  (Clapp)  Otis,  born  in 
Scituate,  1796,  married,  1826,  Philenia  Payne,  who  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Jane  (Otis) 
Lowery.  Sarah  Otis,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Hannah  (Clapp)  Otis,  born  in 
Scituate,  1809,  married,  1842,  Nathaniel  Ford,  who  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ellen  (Ford) 

The  Ford  estate,  on  the  Boston  and  Plymouth  turnpike,  eleven  miles  from  Boston, 
has  been  the  homestead  for  seven  generations,  and  with  one  exception,  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  The  battlefield  where  Captain  Miles  Standish  repulsed  the  Indians 
was  annexed  as  a  marriage  dower  by  the  third  generation,  but  went  out  of  the  estate 
upon  the  death  of  the  fourth  owner.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  this  place  was  the  headquarters 
for  the  Abolitionists. 


Jtenrp  W.  peters 


HE  Peters  Shoe  Company  of  St.  Louis,  now  one  of  the  leading 
productive  industries  of  the  United  States,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  enterprising  and  initiative  spirit  of  him  whose  name 
introduces  this  review.  Not  by  any  slow,  plodding  processes 
but  seemingly  by  leaps  and  bounds  has  Mr.  Peters  attained 
to  his  present  eminent  position  in  commercial  circles.  While 
his  career  has  been  characterized  by  the  utmost  rapidity  of 
movement,  nevertheless  Mr.  Peters  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  tasks  and  duties  entrusted  to  him,  and  is  thus  qualified 
for  the  advancement  which  has  come  to  him  in  an 
exceptionally  short  space  of  time. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Henry  W.  Peters  was  born  February  14,  1856,  and  in  his 
life  manifests  many  of  the  sterling  characteristics  of  his  German  ancestry.  In  his  early 
boyhood  his  parents,  Francis  H.  Peters  and  Charlotte  Peters,  removed  to  Gasconade 
county,  Missouri,  where  educational  opportunities  were  limited,  and  for  five  years  his 
training  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll,  a  cultured  southern  lady.  Later 
he  attended  schools  in  St.  Louis.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  secured  a  position  as 
shipping  clerk  with  Claffin,  Allen  &  Company,  shoe  jobbers,  of  St.  Louis,  and  thus 
entered  upon  his  initial  connection  with  the  shoe  trade,  wherein  he  has  since  gained 
national  distinction. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  the  young  man  was  sent  upon  the  road  as  a  traveling 
salesman  and  his  record  as  a  knight  of  the  grip  was  a  remarkably  successful  one.  In 
three  years  his  sales  had  increased  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  headed  the  list  of  salesmen  in  the  house.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  worth  and  ability  came  in  his  election  to  the  vice  presidency  when  the  business 
was  reorganized  under  the  style  of  the  Claflin-Allen  Shoe  Company.  Between  the  ages 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-five  Mr.  Peters  continued  in  that  position,  when,  in  1891,  he 
organized  the  Peters  Shoe  Company,  of  which  he  has  continuously  been  the  chief 
executive  officer.  The  company  was  capitalized  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  at 
the  outset  employed  eight  traveling  salesmen.  The  growth  of  the  business  is  indicated 
in  a  measure  in  the  statement  that  the  capital  stock  has  since  been  increased  to  two  million 
dollars,  all  paid  up  from  the  earnings  of  the  company,  and  that  one  hundred  and  eight 
salesmen  today  represent  the  house  on  the  road,  while  its  output  is  shipped  into  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  its  foreign  trade  extends  through  Mexico  and  Europe.  The 
company  enjoys  the  distinction  of  manufacturing  more  fine  shoes  than  any  other  house 
in  the  west.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Peters  Shoe  Company  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peters  has  always  been  an  indefatigable  worker  and  regards  no  detail 
too  unimportant  to  receive  his  personal  attention.  He  is  always  at  his  desk  by  a  quarter 
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after  seven  in  the  morning  and  seldom  leaves  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  Is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  principle  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  his  example  of  energy  and  industry  is  one  which  may  well  be  followed  by  his  employes 
and  others  who  desire  to  work  their  way  upward.  He  believes  that  advice  not  fortified 
by  example  is  of  little  weight,  and,  therefore,  follows  the  course  which  he  desires  shall  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  in  his  services. 

Asidd  from  his  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Peters  is  a  director  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  the  Boatmen’s  Bank,  the  St.  Louis  Coliseum  Company  and 
the  Missouri  Manufacturers’  Association.  He  is  also  serving  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Business  Men’s  League,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Boot  &  Shoe  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  the  Western  Association  of  Shoe  Wholesalers,  the  St.  Louis  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Jobbers  Association,  the  Interstate  Merchants  Association,  the  Latin  American 
and  Foreign  Trade  Association  and  other  organizations.  While  not  an  active  club  man. 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  and  St.  Louis  Clubs  and  one  of  the  board  of  governor? 
of  the  Amphion  Club. 

In  politics  a  stanch  republican,  Mr.  Peters  is  now  a  member  of  the  state  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  party,  his  opinions  carrying  much  weight  in  its  councils,  for  he  brings  to 
bear  on  political  problems  the  same  keen  discrimination  and  sound  judgment  which  mark 
his  commercial  career.  The  following  comment  from  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  at  the  time 
of  his  selection  for  his  present  office  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiment  of  his  business 
colleagues.  The  article  read:  “This  paper  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Peters  even  before 
his  name  was  discussed  in  the  republican  city  committee  and  it  also  pointed  out  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  mayoralty  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Peters  is  an  ideal  man,  the  spirit  of  intensified 
honesty,  with  a  large  following  among  business  men  and  laboring  people.” 

In  St.  Louis,  September  25,  1879,  Mr.  Peters  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Stoenner, 
of  Gasconade  county,  Missouri.  They  have  three  children:  Ella  C.,  at  home;  Edwin  H.. 
who  is  with  the  Peters  Shoe  Company  and  who  married  Stella  Maud  Porter,  of  Platts- 
burg,  Ohio;  and  Oliver  F.,  a  student  in  the  lawT  department  of  Washington  University. 
The  home  atmosphere  is  a  most  attractive  one  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Peter's  house¬ 
hold  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  their  many  friends.  There  is  nothing  of  hauteur  in  Mr.  Peters; 
he  does  not  stand  aloof  from  his  fellowmen  with  any  feeling  of  superiority  but  meets  all 
on  the  common  plane  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  finds  his  friends,  who  are  almost 
numberless,  among  the  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  The  term  friendship  is  to  him 
no  mere  idle  word  but  is  a  recognition  of  the  good  in  others  and  a  genuine  delight  in  their 
companionship,  because  of  his  unfeigned  interest  in  them.  His  employes  entertain  for 
him  the  warmest  regard  and  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  not  only  just,  but  that  he  regards 
them  as  individuals  and  not  parts  of  a  complex  business  machine.  Although  reared  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  he  attends  the  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
his  wife  is  a  member.  Such  is  the  history  of  Henry  W.  Peters  and  the  city  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  him,  as  one  of  her  native  sons  and  representative  residents. 


Sfofjn  181.  garrison 


OHN  W.  HARRISON,  now  living  retired,  was  actively  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  St.  Louis  for 
many  years  and  there  came  to  him  the  success  which  follows 
as  a  logical  sequence  of  intense  and  well  directed  activity  and 
the  ability  to  formulate  ahd  execute  well  defined  plans.  His 
birthplace  was  a  Howard  county,  Missouri,  farm,  and  his  natal 
day  April  8,  1840.  His  father,  John  Harrison,  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1808  and  in  1820  came  to  Missouri,  settling  in 
Howard  county,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The  family 
is  of  English  origin,  although  the  first  representatives  of  the 
name  in  America  came  to  this  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  mother  of  John  W.  Harrison  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Pemala  Marr  and 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Lord  Marr,  of  Scotland. 

John  W.  Harrison  acquired  his  education  in  the  local  schools  of  Howard  county  and 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1858  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  first  business  experience  was  in  connection  with  the  Iron 
Furnaces  of  Irondale,  Missouri,  and  there  his  aptness  and  energy  soon  won  him  recogni¬ 
tion  in  business  advancement,  for  he  was  given  charge  of  the  plant  of  John  G.  Scott  & 
Company  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm.  For  six  years  he  continued  in  connection 
with  that  business  as  general  manager,  but  withdrew  in  186'6  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Schickle,  Harrison  &  Howard  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  president,  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  eighteen  years.  Under  his  able  control  the  business  developed  along  sub¬ 
stantial  lines  and  became  a  profitable  undertaking.  Subsequently  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Howard  he  organized  the  Howard-Harrison  Iron  Company,  at  Bessemer,  Alabama,  and  at 
a  later  day  this  was  merged  with  the  United  States  Pipe  Foundry  Company.  In  1902 
the  Schickle,  Harrison  &  Howard  Iron  Company  erected  a  large  steel  plant  in  East  St. 
Louis,  which  was  successfully  operated  until  1904,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Associated  Steel 
Foundry  Company,  at  which  time  Mr.  Harrison  retired  from  active  business  life.  If  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  large  corporations,  controlling  extensive  industrial  and 
manufacturing  concerns,  manifested  the  spirit  which  animated  Mr.  Harrison,  the  questions 
of  labor  and  capital  would  be  forever  set  at  rest.  He  was  actively  connected  with  the 
iron  and  steel  business  for  over  fifty-five  years,  employing  at  times  upwards  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  he  made  the  remarkable  record  of  never  having  lost  a  day  on  account  of 
labor  troubles  in  any  of  the  plants  under  his  control.  In  his  business  career  capable  man¬ 
agement,  unfaltering  enterprise  and  a  spirit  of  justice  were  well  balanced  factors,  while 
the  business  was  carefully  systematized  so  that  there  was  no  needless  expenditure  of  time, 
material  or  labor.  He  never  regarded  his  employes  as  mere  parts  of  a  great  machine  but 
recognized  their  individuality  and  made  it  a  rule  that  efficient  and  faithful  service  should 
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be  promptly  rewarded  in  promotion  as  opportunity  offered.  To  have  been  a  trusted 
employe  in  his  service  for  a  number  of  years  was  always  considered  a  splendid  recom¬ 
mendation  by  St.  Louis  business  men  when  considering  applications  for  positions. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  married  twice.  In  1800  he  wedded  Laura,  daughter  of  James  Har¬ 
rison,  of  St.  Louis,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  lived  to 
adult  age,  namely:  Brianna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years;  Dora,  who  mar¬ 
ried  F.  B.  Nichols  and  died  leaving  one  son,  Bruce;  Laura  T.,  now  the  wife  of  George  K. 
Hoblitzelle,  of  St,  Louis,  by  whom  she  has  two  children,  Harrison  and  Trimble;  and 
Florence  D.,  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

In  1892  Mr.  Harrison  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Campbell,  a  daughter  of  William 
Eads,  of  Carrolton,  Missouri.  Their  children  are :  Stewart  Eads  and  Pemala  M.  Their 
family  home  is  at  No.  7  Kingsbury  place  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  delightful 
social  functions,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  have  an  extended  circle  of  friends  here. 
He  belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  Club,  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  to  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  South,  attending  the  services  of  St.  John’s  church.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  democracy  and  his  chief  recreation  has  been  literature.  He  has  thus  come 
into  close  relation  with  men  of  master  minds  of  all  ages,  has  made  a  special  study  of  sacred 
and  ancient  history  and  has  prepared  and  read  various  papers  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  and  made  a  business  reputation  of  which 
he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  yet  in  manner  he  is  unassuming  and  his  tastes  are  modest. 
True  worth,  however,  cannot  be  hidden  and  all  with  whom  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  brought 
in  contact  recognize  his  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  and  of  citizenship  and  pay  to  him 
that  tribute  of  esteem  and  admiration  which  is  accorded  to  honorable  manhood  in  every 
land  and  clime. 


Bantel  ^ttmep  proton 


SflEL  SIDNEY  BROWN,  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  branch 
of  the  Pioneer  Cooperage  Company,  was  born  in  this  city 
November  15,  1854.  His  parents  were  William  and  Mary  A. 
(Cox)  Brown.  The  father  was  the  founder  of  the  Pioneer 
Cooperage  Company  in  1854,  although  the  business  was  then 
conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  William  Brown  &  Company. 
Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  the  borough  of  Washington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  July  22,  1829,  and  was  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha 
(Kauffman)  Brown.  The  mother  was  of  English  birth,  while 
the  father  was  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  families  and  of  Quaker  descent.  He  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania  and  became  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis  in  1850. 

Daniel  Sidney  Brown  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  St.  Louis  and 
after  putting  aside  his  text-books  became  connected  with  the  Pioneer  Cooperage  Company, 
in  which  connection  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business  until  the  latter’s  death  in 
1888.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  business, 
which  is  now  a  profitable  and  extensive  enterprise.  Its  trade  relations  reach  out  to  various 
fields  and  the  products  of  the  house  are  accorded  a  ready  sale  on  the  market. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1879,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  St.  Louis,  in  Mount 
Calvary  church,  to  Miss  Dora  Mather,  a  daughter  of  William  Ray  and  Mary  E.  Mather, 
of  New  Orleans.  Her  father  was  from  the  old  Puritan  family  of  Mathers  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  history  and  were  prominent  factors  in 
shaping  the  annals  of  that  section  of  America.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are: 
Louella  Ray,  the  wife  of  Ingram  Boyd,  of  St.  Louis;  George  Mather;  Sidney  Mather; 
Marjorie;  and  Polly.  The  parents  are  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  are 
well  known  socially,  having  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends.  While  Mr.  Brown  entered 
upon  a  business  already  established,  he  has  displayed  marked  capability  in  its  control 
and  development  and  today  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  commercial  and  industrial 
circles,  being  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Brown  would  not  be  complete  were  not  some  reference  made  to 
his  beautiful  home  and  fine  conservatories,  the  latter  having  won  him  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  home  is  situated  on  Webster  avenue  in  South  Kirkwood.  Spacious  and  artistic, 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  setting,  it  is  largely  ideal.  The  residence  stands  back  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  road  and  is  approached  by  a  driveway  through  well  kept 
lawns.  The  estate  covers  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  forty  of  which  are  apportioned  to 
the  grounds  and  conservatories.  Mr.  Brown  takes  his  chief  delight  and  recreation  in  his 
flowers  and  plants,  for  as  a  cultivator  of  orchids,  ferns  and  palms  he  is  as  widely  known  in 
Europe  as  in  America.  In  the  first  conservatory,  which  is  known  as  the  Stove  House, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  one  hundred  by  twenty  feet,  he  has  grouped  both  the  celes- 
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tial  and  terrestial  Cypripedium  orchids  and  hybrids  of  the  Laelia  Cattleya,  among  which 
will  be  found  all  the  white  varieties.  In  the  East  India  House,  which  is  one  hundred  by 
twenty  feet,  are  the  Phalaenopsis.  These  are  native  of  the  Philippines,  bearing  an 
extremely  large  spray  and  beautifully  colored  from  a  pure  white  to  a  deep  purple.  The 
Angraecum  Sesquepedale  bears  a  very  large  white  flower  of  a  star  shape,  which  blooms 
about  Christmas  time.  There  are  also  several  varieties  of  the  Dendrobium,  bearing  a 
beautiful  blossom  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  among  palms  of  the  smaller  varieties  are  two  very 
rare  Cyrtostachys  Renda,  the  stems  of  which  are  a  dark  purple  and  which  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Brown  while  he  wras  visiting  the  famous  Kew  gardens  in  England.  These  are  the 
only  two  of  the  species  in  the  United  States  and  are  thriving  wonderfully  under  his  care. 
Ferns  of  all  varieties  grow  luxuriantly  and  the  entire  collection  presents  a  picture  that  is 
a  continued  source  of  delight  and  pleasure.  In  another  room  there  is  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Nepenthes  or  pitcher  plants,  some  of  which  bear  very  large  pitchers.  All  the  rare 
varieties  are  included  in  this  collection.  In  the  Mexican  house,  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  Mexi¬ 
can  and  other  orchids  from  the  cooler  climates  are  to  be  seen,  bearing  beautiful  blossoms, 
and  in  the  Cypripedium  house  are  orchids  of  beautiful  and  rare  varieties,  making  this 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  country.  It  also  includes  the  largest  growing  orchid  in 
existence,  the  Grammatophyllum  Speciosum,  which  is  a  cutting  of  the  Kew  plant  bought 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Sanders  &  Son,  the  English  experts,  on  one  of  his  trips  abroad.  His 
collection  of  orchids  is  acknowledged  by  those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  America  and  it  has  taken  years  to  get  together.  The  palm  house,  a  splendid 
building  one  hundred  by  sixty-four  feet  and  forty  feet  in  height,  contains  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  palms  of  all  varieties,  some  over  thirty  feet  high,  which  Mr.  Brown  has  grown  from 
small  plants  two  or  three  feet  high.  His  Latania  Barbonica,  a  magnificent  palm  over 
twenty-five  feet  high,  has  been  in  his  possession  for  over  thirty  years  and  was  in  fact 
started  by  his  mother,  from  whom  Mr.  Brown  has  inherited  his  intense  love  of  plant  life. 
His  Cycas  Revoluta  was  exhibited  by  the  Japanese  at  the  World’s  Fair  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  at  that  time  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age  and  also  the 
largest  of  its  species  in  existence.  Among  his  collection  is  also  a  date  palm  now  over 
twenty-five  feet  high,  which  Mr.  Brown  has  had  for  over  thirty  years  and  which  he  has 
developed  from  a  little  plant.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Cycas  Cir- 
cmalis,  a  most  beautiful  cycad  about  eighteen  feet  high,  from  the  stem  of  which  radiate 
numerous  feathery  fronds  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long.  He  is  also  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  palm,  only  three  of  which  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  named  after  Prince  Bismarck 
of  Germany,  Bismarck  Nobilis,  which  he  has  had  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Thus  the 
magnificent,  rare  and  beautiful  palins,  ferns  and  orchids  which  constitute  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  conservatory  have  made  his  the  finest  private  collection  in  existence,  and,  more¬ 
over,  this  has  been  accumulated  purely  for  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Brown  takes  in  all  that 
is  beautiful,  rare  and  interesting  in  plant  life.  It  will  without  doubt  be  of  intense  interest 
to  botanists  and  lovers  of  flowers  to  know  that  among  his  collection  of  palins  is  the  rarest 
of  the  species,  the  Kentia  Belmoreana  Brownii,  which  is  the  only  one  known  to  exist  and 
which  was  found  among  a  lot  of  seedlings  raised  by  Sanders  &  Son  of  St.  Albans,  Eng¬ 
land,  at  their  place  in  Bruge,  Belgium.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  tell  of  all  the  attrac¬ 
tive  features  in  the  conservatories  of  Mr.  Brown,  which,  however,  are  always  open  to  his 

friends  that  they  may  enjoy  with  him  these  beautiful  productions  of  nature,  of  which  he 
has  every  reason  to  be  justly  proud. 


. 
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LTHOUGH  twenty  years  have  passed  since  William  Cromwell 
Slicer  was  called  to  his  final  rest  he  is  yet  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  and  respected  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was 
born  December  20,  1836,  a  son  of  William  and  Martha  (Crom¬ 
well)  Slicer,  the  latter  a  direct  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Slicer  of  this  review  was  also  a  relative  of  the  wife  of  Gen¬ 
eral  U.  S.  Grant.  His  father  became  one  of  the  pioneer  business 
men  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he  conducted  a  dry-goods 
store  and  livery  business  and  also  controlled  the  canal  boats 
between  Cumberland  and  Baltimore.  In  the  schools  of  the 
former  place  William  C.  Slicer  pursued  his  education,  passing  through  consecutive  grades 
until  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school.  lie  then  became  his  father’s  assistant  and 
many  a  time  on  the  tow  path  drove  the  mules  that  pulled  the  canal  boats  for  several  years 
he  also  assisted  his  father  as  clerk.  Later  the  family  removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
were  neighbors  and  personal  acquaintances  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  residing  in  that 
city  for  several  years  they  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1857  and  here  William  C.  Slicer  found 
employment  as  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  of  Finn  &  Milligan,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  some  time.  During  that  period  he  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  his  business  ability  and 
enterprise,  and  after  several  years  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Finn  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  contracting  business,  supplying  the  soldiers  of  the  different  forts  and  barracks  with 
food  and  other  needed  supplies.  For  four  years  he  remained  in  that  business  and  in  the 
interests  thereof  he  -was  forced  to  remain  away  from  the  city  much  of  the  time.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  and  met  with  success  in  this  under¬ 
taking  until  1873,  when  he  lost  nearly  all  that  he  had  in  the  widespread  financial  panic  of 
that  year.  During  this  time  he  also  served  as  district  assessor  and  by  hard  work  and  care¬ 
ful  management  was  enabled  to  recuperate  from  his  losses.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
real-estate  dealing  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  architecture,  in  which  line 
he  continued  until  his  death.  He  became  well  known  in  St.  Louis,  was  regarded  as  a  reli¬ 
able  and  trustworthy  business  man  and  moreover  was  a  self-made  man,  his  own  labors  and 
energies  constituting  the  basis  of  the  success  which  he  ultimately  achieved. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1863,  Mr.  Slicer  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mullen,  a  daughter 
of  James  and  Anna  (Robison)  Mullen,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  Unto  them  were  born  a  son 
and  daughter:  William  Henry,  who  has  three  children,  Drennell,  William  Charles  and 
Lucille;  and  Mary  Alice,  wife  of  F.  M.  Kezer.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Ross 
Cromwell  and  Mary  Alice. 

Mr.  Slicer  gave  his  political  support  to  the  democracy  and  was  somewhat  prominent 
in  the  local  ranks  of  the  party.  He  was  also  well  known  in  Masonry,  being  a  member  of 
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Tuscan  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Ascalon  Commandery,  K.  T.  He  likewise  belonged 
to  St.  John’s  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  his  life  was  in  harmony  with  his  professions 
for  the  teachings  of  the  church  formed  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  conduct,  making  him 
worthy  the  trust  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 


Cfjarles  $j>enrp  proton 


ARLES  HENRY  BROWN,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
vice  president  of  the  Moon  Brothers  Carriage  Company,  was  of 
English  descent  and  was  born  January  22,  1855,  in  the  village 
of  Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  made  famous  as  the  opening  scene 
of  Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem,  Evangeline.  He  was  an  own 
cousin  of  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  of  the  English  army,  and  was 
present  on  King  Edward’s  yacht  when  Sir  Frederick  was 
knighted,  being  the  first  officer  to  receive  that  honor  from  the 
present  reigning  monarch  of  England.  His  parents  were 
Charles  H.  and  Lila  (Piers)  Brown,  also  of  Grand  Pre,  the 
father  being  a  very  prominent  man  of  affairs  there. 

The  son  was  but  three  days  old  when  both  his  father  and  mother  died,  and  two  days 
later  his  uncle,  Dr.  Edward  Brown,  drove  with  him  to  his  home,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  was  reared  by  his  uncle  and  acquired  his  education  at 
Kentville,  Canada.  Believing  that  he  would  have  better  opportunities  across  the  border, 
where  competition  is  greater  but  where  advancement  is  more  quickly  secured,  he  left 
home  in  1871  and  landed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  There  he  learned  the  carpenter’s 
and  joiner’s  trade  and  soon  after  he  had  mastered  the  business  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  construction,  owing  to  the  skill  and  ability  which  he  had  displayed  in  mechanical  lines 
and  also  because  of  the  wonderful  influence  which  he  had  over  the  workmen.  He 
remained  in  Boston  four  years  and  in  1875  went  to  Wolfville,  Canada,  where  he  accepted 
a  clerkship  with  his  uncle,  Fred  Brown.  He  then  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in 
his  uncle’s  employ  until  1878,  when  his  industry  and  careful  expenditure  having  brought 
him  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  business  for  himself,  he  opened  a  hardware 
store,  which  he  conducted  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  sold  out  and  came  to  the  west. 
Arriving  in'  St.  Louis  in  1882,  he  was  employed  here  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Moon  Brothers 
carriage  factory,  acting  in  that  capacity  for  about  a  year.  He  then  went  upon  the  road 
as  traveling  salesman  for  the  house  and  in  that  manner  largely  developed  its  business 
through  the  growing  trade  which  he  secured.  For  several  years  he  was  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  and  finally,  through  his  business  ability,  he  was  made  vice  president  of  the  concern, 
so  continuing  until  his  death.  During  the  years  of  his  connection  with  the  house  he 
gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  business  and  was  active  in  its  control,  his 
capable  management  and  sagacity  proving  important  elements  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1886,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  Perryville,  Missouri,  to 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Burgee,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Emily  C.  (Brown)  Burgee.  Her  father 
was  an  active  factor  in  general  mercantile  circles  in  Perryville  and  there  served  for  over 
thirty  years  as  clerk  of  the  courts  and  public  administrator.  Her  grandfather,  Joab  W. 
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Burgee,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Missouri  legislature.  He  had  made  the  trip  overland 
from  Maryland  to  St.  Louis,  riding  a  mule,  and  located  in  Perryville  in  1826.  Unto  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  was  born  one  daughter,  Emily  A.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bishop  Robertson’s 
Hall. 

In  politics,  while  in  Canada,  Mr.  Brown  was  quite  prominent,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  elections  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 
After  coming  to  America  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party.  A  communicant  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  made  a  warden  in  that  church  in  Canada  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  always  took  a  helpful  interest  in  its  work.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  his  life  was  characterized  by  honorable  and  manly  principles,  which  won  for 
him  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  August  25,  1899,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  forty-four  years,  but  in  that  time  he  had  done  a  creditable  work  in 
business  circles  and  had  won  for  himself  an  enviable  position  in  the  regard  of  his  friends 
by  reason  of  his  upright  life  and  genuine  worth. 


Homs  &tfnntbt 


dOST  every  kind  of  business  known  to  the  civilized  world  is 
represented  in  St.  Louis  and  contributes  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  of  the  city.  A  successful  and  growing 
enterprise  is  that  conducted  by  the  Blanke-Wenneker  Candy 
Company,  of  which  Louis  Schmidt  is  treasurer.  He  was  born 
in  the  Rhine  province  of  Germany  in  December,  1848,  a  son 
of  Johan  and  Katherine  Elizabeth  Schmidt.  His  father  was  a 
miller  and  an  industrious  and  respected  man  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  At  the  usual  age  the  son  was  sent  to  the  public 
schools.  In  1864  he  came  alone  to  America  and  for  a  time  was 
employed  at  farm  labor,  carefully  saving  his  earnings  that  he  might  promote  his  educa¬ 
tion  by  further  study.  Eventually  he  entered  the  Western  Wesleyan  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1868  and  successfully  passed  an  examination  whereby  he  gained  a 
teacher’s  certificate.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  St.  Louis  county  for  some 
time  and  since  that  period  in  his  life  his  progress  has  been  continuous.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  residence  in  this  country,  however,  he  suffered  many  trials  and  met  many 
hardships  owing  to  his  lack  of  financial  resources.  At  one  time  entirely  out  of  money 
he  loaded  and  unloaded  freight  cars  in  order  to  provide  for  his  support.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  today  that  the  prosperous  candy  manufacturer  was  once  in  such  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  but  his  life  record  is  one  which  should  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  others,  showing  what  may  be  accomplished  when  one  is  diligent  and  determined. 

Returning  to  St.  Louis  in  1868  Mr.  Schmidt  secured  a  clerical  position  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Bank  and  in  the  fall  of  1869  became  connected  with  the  Blanke-Wenneker  Candy 
Company  as  a  salesman.  From  that  time  on  he  worked  his  way  gradually  upward  through 
successive  promotions  to  the  position  of  manager  in  charge  of  the  city  business.  In  1900, 
however,  he  put  aside  business  cares,  wishing  to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  spent 
the  succeeding  four  years  in  travel  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  He  visited 
many  points  of  modern  historical  and  scenic  interest  in  Europe  and  America  and  gained 
a  comprehensive  and  interesting  knowledge  of  the  various  nations  and  countries  they 
inhabited.  On  his  return  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1904  he  aided  in  consolidating 
the  houses  of  Messrs.  Blanke  and  Wenneker  and  became  an  extensive  stockholder  in  the 
new  concern.  He  was  then  elected  treasurer,  which  position  he  has  since  filled.  In 
this  position  of  executive  control  he  is  bending  his  efforts  to  constructive  work  and 
administrative  direction  and  his  labors  are  constituting  an  important  element  in  the 
splendid  success  wThich  is  attending  the  business.  In  1884  he  became  interested  as  a 
director  in  the  John  W.  Gage  Wire  Company  and  remained  with  it  until  its  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Trust.  There  is  nothing  of  the  commonplace  in 
his  history  nor  has  he  gone  on  and  on  in  the  same  line  year  after  year;  on  the  contrary 
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he  has  sought  out  new  fields  of  labor  and  enterprise  and  has  found  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  new  world  opportunity  to  bring  into  play  his  initiative  and  creative 
spirit  as  manifest  in  the  plans  which  he  has  promoted  for  the  development  of  the 
business  of  which  he  is  now  a  representative. 

In  1871  Mr.  Schmidt  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Blanke  and  they  have  six  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  are  now  married.  A  handsome  modern  residence  is  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Schmidt  and  his  family  at  No.  3671  McCree  avenue.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican,  having  supported  the  party  ever  since  he  became  a  naturalized  American  citi¬ 
zen.  He  has  become  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  he 
also  belongs  to  the  Liederkranz  and  the  Union  Club.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  self-educated  as 
well  as  a  self-made  man  and  early  displayed  the  inherent  force  of  his  character  in  his 
efforts  to  qualify  for  the  business  world  in  the  acquiring  of  a  comprehensive  education. 
He  is  a  broad-minded  man  who  has  thoroughly  learned  life’s  lessons,  who  knows  that 
good  and  not  evil  dominates  the  race,  who  recognizes  that  opportunity  is  open  to  every 
individual  and  has  in  the  active  affairs  of  life  made  good  use  of  the  chances  which  have 
come  to  him. 


jHarttn  "U.  &acer 


BUSINESS  man,  inventor,  philanthropist,  sportsman  and  me¬ 
chanic,  Martin  V.  Kacer  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  known 
and  highly  respected  men  in  St.  Louis,  and  vicinity.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  Kacer  Manufacturing  Company,  a  concern 
which  is  known  throughout  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  It 

engages  in  the  manufacture  of  special  wood  and  paper  bottle 

cases,  used  in  the  shipping  of  liquids.  Most  of  these  devices 
are  of  his  own  invention  and  he  has  reaped  considerable 
returns  from  their  sale  to  various  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  He  was  horn  near  Budweis,  Bohemia,  October  16, 
1841.  When  a  mere  la'd  he  was  sent  to  the  parish  school,  where  he  studied  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  In  1854  he  embarked  for  America  with  his  parents 
and  landed  in  New  Orleans.  He  sailed  on  the  ship  Uhland  and  was  seventy-two  days 
enroute.  The  party  had  not  remained  long  in  this  city  when  they  boarded  the  steamer 
Flying  Cloud,  which  brought  them  to  St.  Louis.  Anxious  to  secure  employment  he 
applied  at  a  cotton  mill.  He  was  engaged  but  resigned  his  position  after  having  worked 

but  one  day.  His  parents  then  thinking  that  he  would  be  better  equipped  for  the  busi¬ 

ness  world  by  further  education  sent  him  to  the  old  Lafayette  public  school,  which  he 
attended  one  winter.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Lorenz 
Kacer,  August  25,  1855,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  cooper  and  remained  with  him 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  perfected  himself  in  the  trade.  Being 
ambitious  to  launch  out  in  the  world  for  himself  in  1861,  with  a  reserve  capital  of  but 
twenty-five  dollars  which  he  had  saved  out  of  the  mere  pittance  awarded  him  for  his  work, 
he  opened  a  cooper’s  shop  for  himself.  He  did  not  get  along  very  well  in  the  business 
and  after  one  year’s  time  gave  it  up.  He  then  went  to  work  in  a  brickyard,  where  he 
remained  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Third  Regiment,  Missouri  Militia, 
which  was  later  changed  to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Company  F.  This  regiment  was 
mustered  out  in  1863.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  cooperage  trade  and  utilized  his  time 
making  wine  and  beer  casks,  having  had  a  number  of  contracts  for  this  class  of  work 
from  many  of  the  larger  breweries.  He  plied  his  craft  until  the  year  1872,  when  he  founded 
an  establishment  for  himself.  He  entered  into  business  with  a  partner,  Horace  C.  Yockum, 
a  well  known  business  man,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  and  paper  cases  for 
the  use  of  bottlers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  the  machinery  used  in  this  class  of 
work  by  the  firm  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Kacer.  After  many  years’  congenial 
business  relations,  in  1899  Mr.  Yockum  met  death  by  drowning  while  on  a  yachting  cruise. 
Mr.  Kacer  then  purchased  his  interest  from  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  and  has  continued  in 
the  manufacturing  business  ever  since.  Lie  has  been  wonderfully  successful  as  a  business 
man  and  has  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  city.  He  has 
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not  only  placed  himself  in  favorable  circumstances  but  has  become  so  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  to  enable  him  to  afford  maintenance  to  forty-five  permanent  employes. 
His  business  has  by  no  means  reached  its  maximum.  Every  year  it  is  increasing  and 
through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  its  proprietor  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
prominent  enterprises  in  the  country. 

Aside  from  being  well  known  and  influential  in  business  Mr.  Kacer  is  a  general  favor¬ 
ite  in  social  circles  and  especially  among  men  who  delight  in  outdoor  sports.  Among  other 
accomplishments  he  is  an  expert  sharpshooter  and  possesses  many  magnificent  medals  which 
he  has  won  in  competitive  contests  all  over  the  country.  In  1891  he  won  first  prize  in  the 
national  sharpshooters  tournament  at  Creve  Cceur  lake.  He  has  become  famous  for  the 
invention  of  a  combination  rifle  and  shotgun  which  has  had  a  wide  sale  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Kacer  is  a  member  of  the  Sharp  Shooters  Association,  in  which  organization 
he  has  been  a  trustee  for  some  time.  The  association  possesses  a  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
due  to  Mr.  Kacer,  who  bought  the  land  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  assuming 
all  responsibility  for  its  payment  and  allowing  the  members  of  the  organization  to  pay 
their  share  uhen  they  are  able.  The  land  has  since  increased  its  value  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  six  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Kacer  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Fish  &  Game  Club, 

Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Knights  of  St.  Venceslaus.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  Lyon 
Post,  No.  2,  G.  A.  R. 

For  his  philanthropic  spirit  Mr.  Kacer  i  renowned  throughout  the  state.  He  is  always 
ready  to  support  charitable  causes.  He  purchased  the  land  at  Fenton,  Missouri,  on  which 
stands  the  Bohemian  Orphans  Home.  The  property  embraces  ninety-nine  acres.  Mr. 
Kacer  bore  most  of  the  expense  of  the  purchase  and  has  permitted  reimbursement  to  run 
indefinitely.  The  asylum  was  a  much  needed  institution  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
utility  is  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Kacer  is  remark¬ 
able  for  his  generous  disposition.  He  is  kind  and  sympathetic,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  is  ever  ready  to  evidence  sympathy  by  substantial  aid 
to  those  in  need. 

Aside  from  his  natural  aptitude  for  business  transactions  and  the  cares  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  which  he  is  promoting  he  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  an  inventor.  He  has  pat¬ 
ented  several  useful  devices  which  are  being  sold  throughout  the  country  and  from  which 
he  reaps  a  generous  remuneration.  Throughout  the  city  he  owns  much  valuable  property. 
His  manufacturing  plant  is  at  No.  2008  South  Eighth  street,  where  he  owns  a  large  ware¬ 
house  in  the  vicinity.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
highly  respected  citizens  in  the  community. 
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ILLIAM  GATEWOOD  LACKEY,  vice  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Trust  Company  and  thus  a  prominent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  financial  interests  in  St.  Louis,  has  made  steady 
progress  in  a  business  career  that  was  characterized  by  a 
successful  work  as  an  educator  and  lawyer  before  he  entered 
the  field  of  financial  activity.  He  was  born  April  18,  1872, 
on  a  farm  in  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  and  lived  there  until 
grown.  His  parents  were  Gabriel  Alexander  Lackey  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Welch.  His  father,  a  son  of  Gabriel  and 
Pauline  Jordan  Lackey,  both  natives  of  Virginia  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  a  member  of  the  Cabell  family  of  that  state,  served  two  terms  in  the  Kentucky  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  trying  times  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Civil  war.  Samuel 
Lackey,  the  great-grandfather  in  the  paternal  line,  married  an  Alexander,  and  about  the 
year  1775  removed  from  Virginia  to  what  is  now  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  where  he 
settled  upon  several  hundred  acres  of  land  patented  to  him  by  Patrick  Henry,  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia.  Much  of  this  land,  embracing  the  original  homestead,  is  still  in  the 
family’s  possession. 

Mr.  Lackey’s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Welch  and  Clara  Gatewood 
Mullins,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  but  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Mary 
residents  of  Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky.  Their  son,  William  Gatewood  Welch,  a  colonel  in 
Morgan’s  command  in  the  Civil  war,  was  a  lawyer,  acknowledged  to  have  had  no  peer 
at  the  Kentucky  bar  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1904,  at  his  home  in  Stanford,  Kentucky. 

William  Gatewood  Lackey  was  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Central  University  of 
Kentucky  at  Richmond  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Greek  medal  in  1892  and  was  chosen  orator  of  his  class  in  that  year.  He 
spent  his '  freshman  year  at  Center  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  having  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  that  institution  in  his  sub-freshman  year  at  the  Stanford  (Ky.)  Male  Academy. 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Hardin  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  a  subsidiary  institution  of  his  alma  mater,  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  While  teaching  there  he  read  law  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Marriott,  a  leading  attorney  of  that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Elizabethtown  in  the  spring  of  1896.  About  the  first  of  September  that  year  he  removed 
to  St.  Louis  and  was  here  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  September  term  of  court.  He  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  Edmond  A.  B.  Garesche,  and  later  accepted  a  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  attorney  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  he  resigned  this 
position  to  accept  an  offer  of  partnership  with  Mr.  Garesche  in  St.  Louis.  This  association 
was  terminated  shortly  thereafter  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  when  Mr.  Lackey  formed  a 
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partnership  with  Benjamin  H.  Charles,  Jr.,  under  the  firm  style  of  Charles  &  Lackey,  and 
so  practiced  law  until  January,  1900,  when  he  became  assistant  trust  officer  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Trust  Company.  This  office  he  held  until  January,  1905,  when  he  was  elected 
bond  officer  of  that  company.  In  February,  1909,  he  was  elected  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee  of  the  same  company  and 
reelected  bond  officer.  Mr.  Lackey  is  also  president  of  the  Litchfield  Lamp  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Litchfield,  Illinois. 

On  December  11,  1900,  Mr.  Lackey  was  married,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  Miss 
Rose  Swisshelm  Wintersmith,  of  that  city,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Winter- 
smith  and  a  grand-niece  of  Colonel  Dick  Wintersmith,  well  known  in  W  ashington  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  and  as  one  of  Kentucky’s  best  hosts  and  raconteurs.  Mrs.  Lackej  s  mother 
was  a  Miss  McKelvey,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  this 
marriage:  Harry  Wintersmith,  born  June  29,  1902;  and  William  Gatewood,  Jr.,  born 
October  19,  1906. 

Mr.  Lackey  is  a  democrat  but  has  never  taken  an  especially  active  part  in  politics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  St,  Louis  Club,  the  Algonquin  Golf  Club,  the  Southern  Methodist 
church,  and  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity.  He  finds  his  chief  diversion  in  golf,  horseback 
riding  and  his  country  home  at  Kirkwood. 
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AUL  JONES,  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business,  including  the 
development  of  residence  subdivisions,  purchase  and  leasing 
of  office  buildings  and  mercantile  houses  in  the  business  cen¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  Huntington,  Carroll  county,  Tennessee,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1861.  His  father  was  LeGrand  Michaux  Jones,  an 
eminent  and  noted  lawyer  of  western  Tennessee,  who  served 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war  as  sergeant  major 
to  Colonel  William  T.  Haskell.  His  mother  was  Cassandra 
IJarria  (Woods)  Jones,  whose  great-grandfather  was  James 
Dinwiddie,  a  nephew  of  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Welsh  and  French,  the  LeGrands  and  Michaux  being 
French  Huguenots,  driven  to  this  country  by  the  fierce  persecution  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  XIV.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  Scotch  and  Irish.  Among  both  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  were  revolutionary  soldiers. 

Continuing  his  education  beyond  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  Paul  Jones 
became  a  student  at  Peabody  high  school  at  Trenton,  Tennessee,  and  afterwards  spent 
two  years  at  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University  at  Jackson,  Tennessee.  After  leaving 
college  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father’s  law  office  in  Trenton. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  made  clerk  and  master  of  the 
chancery  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  Tennessee,  an  office  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  which  he  filled  for  several  years  with  ability  and  credit.  After  quitting 
this  office,  he  sought  a  larger  field  in  which  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  in  October,  1887,  came 
to  St.  Louis  and  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother,  Silas  B.  Jones,  a  prominent  and 
successful  lawyer  of  the  St.  Louis  bar.  After  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  his  profession  on  account  of  his  health.  He  then  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time  and  in  September,  1890,  turned  his  attention  to  real-estate  operations, 
becoming'  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Paul  Jones  &  Company,  since  which  time  he  has 
aided  very  largely  in  the  material  development  of  the  business  centers  of  the  city  and  also 
in  the  developing  of  the  beautiful  residence  districts  of  St.  Louis.  Through  his  efforts 
the  westward  trend  was  started  on  Washington  avenue.  He  negotiated  the  purchases  for 
the  three  great  commercial  structures  situated  on  the  southeast,  northeast  and  northwest 
corners  of  Twelfth  and  Washington  avenue.  One  particular  residence  subdivision  which 
was  exclusively  handled  and  developed  by  Mr.  Jones  was  Hortense  Place,  known  as  “the 
gem  of  the  city.”.  Other  large  and  important  real-estate  deals  have  been  managed  by  him, 
his  negotiations  resulting  in  various  realty  transfers. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1895,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Humble,  a  daughter  of  William  Pickering  Humble,  a  wholesale  cloth  mer¬ 
chant.  Their  children  are  Paul  Jones,  Jr.,  Margaret,  Cassandra  Jones  and  Virginia  Lee 
Woods  Jones. 
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As  to  recreation,  Mr.  Jones  is  very  fond  of  golf  and  is  a  member  of  the  Glen  Echo 
Country  Club  and  also  the  Mercantile  Club.  In  both  he  has  served  as  director.  He  is 
an  earnest  Christian,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  of 
its  denominational  work.  He  is  broad  and  liberal  in  his  religious  beliefs.  In  politics  he 
is  a  democrat,  but  in  the  politics  of  the  city  he  knows  no  party,  favoring  always  the  best 
man  for  the  office.  He  is  known  as  a  forceful  man  whose  strong  and  well  balanced  views 
have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  Ik  has  undertaken  and  gain  considerable  prestige 
as  a  real-estate  dealer,  and  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  uprightness  is  of  the  very  best. 
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HE  financial  and  commercial  concerns,  the  educational,  political, 
charitable  and  religious  interests  which  constitute  the  chief 
features  in  the  life  of  every  city,  have  all  profited  by  the  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  John  A.  Holmes.  While  he  has  been 
preeminently  successful  in  business,  his  life  has  never  been 
self-centered  but  has  reached  out  to  the  broader  interests  which 
affect  mankind  in  sociological,  economic  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  and  although  he  has  not  sought  honors  nor  offices  in 
those  fields  of  activity,  he  has  cast  the  weight  of  his  influence 
and  aid  on  the  side  of  progress  in  all  those  connections.  His 
youthful  days  were  passed  in  Pennsylvania.  His  birth  occurred  in  Coatesville,  Chester 
county,  that  state,  October  18,  1838,  his  parents  being  John  and  Eliza  (Schrack)  Holmes. 
Reared  and  educated  in  the  Keystone  state  to  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years,  he  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  September,  1856,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  being  identified  with 
the  trade  from  April,  1857.  This  period  was  marked  by  steady  advancement  and  by  a 
constantly  broadening  reach  as  he  recognized  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
his  business  and  utilized  his  chances  for  success.  His  own  growth  in  the  business  world 
was  based  upon  the  substantial  qualities  of  ceaseless  activity,  of  well  directed  energy  and 
of  careful  utilization  of  the  advantages  which  business  constantly  offers.  He  made  for 
himself  a  market  through  the  honorable  methods  which  he  maintained  in  all  business 
connections,  his  word  becoming  recognized  as  a  synonym  for  commercial  integrity.  At 
length,  in  1900,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  John  A.  Holmes  Lumber  Company, 
<  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  while  he  remained  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He 
has  also  extended  the  scope  of  his  business  interests  at  various  times  and  is  now  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Missouri  and  the  American  Credit  Indemnity  Company. 

The  only  extended  interruption  in  his  business  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  when  he  served  with  the  United  States  Reserve  Corps  in  the  Third  Regiment 
during  the  Civil  war,  enlisting  in  1861  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1867,  Mr.  Holmes  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Robb,  who 
was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Archimedes  Robb.  They 
have  two  daughters  and  two  sons:  Mrs.  Isabelle  Holmes  Thompson,  Florence  R.,  Robert 
and  John  Howard.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  unfaltering  in  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  republican  party  since  it  was  formed  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slav¬ 
ery.  His  influence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  downtrodden  or 
those  to  whom  fate  seems  unkind.  While  a  generous  supporter  of  all  charities,  he  pre- 
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fers  to  give  unostentatiously.  For  over  a  half  century  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis  and  is  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees.  His 
interest  in  all  concerns  relative  to  the  city’s  welfare  is  deep  and  sincere,  and  wherever 
substantial  aid  will  further  public  progress  it  is  freely  given. 
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ULIUS  D.  ABELES  is  occupying  a  position  of  executive  con¬ 
trol  in  connection  with  various  important  business  interests, 
being  president  and  manager  of  the  Terminal  Hotel  &  Arcade 
Company  and  also  of  the  Commercial  Building  Company, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  occupies  the  presidency  of  the 
Martha  Realty  Company  and  the  Tip  Top  Mining  Company. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  November  20,  1848,  the  son  of 
Adolph  and  Amelia  Abeles,  the  former  a  dry-goods  merchant. 
The  public  schools  of  his  native  city  afforded  him  his  edu¬ 
cational  privileges  and,  passing  through  successive  grades,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1865.  He  spent  the  first  year  after 
leaving  school  in  Philadelphia  with  a  large  commission  house  in  order  to  gain  business 
experience  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  later  successful  career.  He  remained  in  subordi¬ 
nate  positions  for  about  eight  years  after  leaving  school  and  then,  embarking  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  became  a  broker  in  wool,  in  which  he  operated  for  five  years. 

The  succeeding  two  years  were  spent  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  mining  and  subsequently  he  established  an  office  in  St.  Louis  as  a  broker  in  mining 
stocks  and  was  for  two  years  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Mining  Stock  Exchange. 
He  has  for  the  past  twelve  years  been  president  and  manager  of  the  Terminal  Hotel  & 
Arcade  Company  and  the  Commercial  Building  Company.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Martha  Realty  Company  and  the  Tip  Top  Mining  Company,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Station  Bank.  Thus  he  has  passed  on  to  positions  of  executive  control,  concen¬ 
trating  his  energies  largely  upon  organization,  constructive  effort  and  administrative 
direction.  He  has  accomplished  important  results,  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  expansion  and  material  growth  of  the  localities  in  which  he  has  operated  as  well  as 
to  his  individual  success. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1874,  Mr.  Abeles  was  married  to  Miss  Emelia  Taussig  and  unto 
them  have  been  born  seven  children:  James  A.,  John  T.,  Robert  L.,  Clifford,  Charles 
T.,  Alfred  T.  and  Francis.  In  politics  Mr.  Abeles  is  a  republican  with  a  citizen’s  interest 
in  the  political  situation  of  the  country  but  without  desire  for  office  in  recognition  of  his 
party  fealty.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Noonday  and  University  Clubs  and  of  the  Business 
Men’s  League.  While  his  business  career  has  none  of  the  spectacular  features  of  the 
military  or  political  leader,  it  is  none  the  less  important  nor  none  the  less  successful  in 
the  results  achieved. 
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JL  BAKEWELL,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  department  of  patent  law,  has  through  the 
exercise  of  his  native  and  acquired  ability  attained  to  a  place 
of  prominence  that  enables  him  to  command  rather  than  to 
seek  patronage.  By  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  he  is 
accorded  eminence  in  his  profession  and  his  record  reflects 
credit  and  honor  upon  the  city  which  honors  him.  A  native 
of  St.  Louis,  he  was  bom  August  21,  1858,  his  parents  being 
Judge  Robert  Armytage  and  Marie  (deLaureal)  Bakewell,  the 
latter  a  daughter  of  Edward  and  Octavia  deLaureal.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  leading  jurists  of  the  time  and  inscribed  his  name  high  on  the 
keystone  of  Missouri’s  legal  arch.  His  ability  and  mental  characteristics  were  inherited 
by  his  son,  yet  in  the  profession  of  law,  wealth,  influence  or  family  connection  avail 
little  or  naught,  success  depending  upon  the  merit  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  educated  in  this  city,  attending  the  St.  Louis  University  until 
1875,  while  in  1877  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Washington  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1879  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  at  once  upon  active  practice,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  closely  associated  with  litigated  interests  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  while 
in  1886  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United  States  supreme  court.  He  has 
specialized  in  the  department  of  patent  law  and  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  on  patent  law  in  the  country,  a  fact  which  finds  incontrovertible  proof  in  the  many 
times  that  his  opinions  upon  involved  legal  points  have  been  sought  by  eminent  lawyers 
■of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  He  is  a  very  close  student  of 
his  profession  and  in  many  instances  has  prepared  briefs  which  have  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  the  bar  throughout  the  country. 
This  branch  of  the  law  demands  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  as  well 
as  scientific  lines  and  his  thorough  equipment  has  gained  him  prestige  at  a  bar  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  country.  He  has  always  been 
a  very  close  and  thorough  student  and  he  draws  his  clientage  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
when  men  demand  expert  services  in  the  settlement  of  patent  rights  cases.  The  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  profession  has  also  claimed  his  attention  to  some  extent  and  he  is  now 
a  lecturer  in  the  Missouri  State  University  and  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  while  in 
1904  the  latter  institution  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Bakewell  was  married  to  Miss  Eugenia  Stella 
McNair,  a  daughter  of  Antoine  de  Rehl  and  Cornelia  (Tiffin)  McNair,  and  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  Alexander  McNair.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are:  Marie; 
Eugenia,  the  wife  of  Charles  Van  Hook  Roberts;  Paul,  Jr.;  Edward;  Claude;  Nancy; 
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Cornelia,  who  died  July,  1904,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years;  and  Vincent  McNair.  The 
family  residence  is  at  Kirkwood  where  a  splendid  library  indicates  Mr.  Bakewell’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  and  familiarity  with  literature  and  especially  the  study  of  historical  works  as 
well  as  church  history,  while  his  reading  along  other  lines  enables  him  to  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  on  many  subjects.  He  finds  recreation  in  horseback  riding,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  delights  in  the  social  companionship  afforded  in  his  connection  with  the  Lawyers  Club 
of  New  York  city,  the  St,  Louis  Club  and  the  Noonday  Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  St,  Louis  Bar  Association  and  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  and  from  its  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  He  is  a  stanch  and  devoted 
Catholic  and  politically  is  a  Cleveland  democrat,  A  believer  in  democratic  principles, 
he  has  never  at  any  time  supported  the  radical  elements  of  the  party  but  has  been  inclined 
to  ally  himself  with  that  conservative  class  which  reckons  with  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  makes  sure  a  steady  progress  without  the  haste  that  must  at  times  be  followed 
by  a  revision  of  the  method  pursued. 


I 


button  Jfreunb 


THE  history  of  the  men  of  St.  Louis  whose  business  enterprise 
has  brought  them  to  a  financial  position  releasing  them  from 
further  necessity  of  arduous  labor  in  commercial,  industrial 
or  professional  lines,  Simon  Freund  deserves  mention.  He 
was  for  forty-three  years  connected  with  the  bakery  trade  of 
the  city  and  during  all  that  period  gave  the  closest  and  most 
unremitting  attention  to  his  commercial  interests,  with  the 
result  that  the  years  brought  him  gratifying  success.  Born  in 
Pilsen,  Austria,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1847,  he  is  a  son  of 
Maurice  and  Yetta  Freund.  The  father  was  engaged  in  the 
bakery  business  in  his  native  country  and  in  the  year  1849,  hearing  of  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  new  world,  he  gathered  his  family  about  him  and  emigrated  to  this 
country,  with  St.  Louis  as  his  destination.  After  reaching  this  city  he  established  a  bakery 
business  at  917  Soulard  street.  The  beginning  was  small  but  it  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
what  became  a  large  and  prosperous  enterprise.  In  1862  he  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  survived  for  ten  years,  passing  away  in  1872.  Before  his 
death,  however,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  an  extensive  and  prosperous  business 
which  he  left  to  his  sons  and,  taking  up  the  work  of  the  father,  they  toiled  and  strived, 
their  business  constantly  growing  along  substantial  lines.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  trust 
was  formed  the  Freund  Bakery  Company  sold  out  at  a  large  and  profitable  figure.  Simon 
Freund  then  withdrew  to  take  a  w'ell  earned  rest  from  the  perplexities  and  cares  of 
business  life  and  is  now  living  retired. 

In  his  early  youth  Simon  Freund  had  acquired  a  public-school  education,  after  w7hich, 
because  of  the  urgent  need  in  his  father’s  establishment  for  competent  and  well  equipped 
men,  he  became  a  factor  in  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  business  and  for  forty-three 
years  he  wns  never  absent  from  his  office  for  a  single  day.  He  thoroughly  learned  the 
trade  in  principle  and  detail  so  that  he  wTas  able  to  superintend  any  department  of  the 
work.  After  the  father’s  death  the  business  wTas  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Freund  Brothers  Bread  Company  and  so  continued  until  they  sold  out  to  the  trust.  Close 
application,  unremitting  industry  and  unfaltering  perseverance  w7ere  among  the  strong 
features  in  his  successful  business  career. 

On  the  25th  of.  February,  1872,  Mr.  Freund  vras  married  to  Miss  Pauline  Schwartz. 
Ten  children  were  horn  of  this  union  and  constitute  a  very  interesting  family  group,  the 
circle  yet  remaining  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  sons  and  daughters  are :  Mrs. 
Martha  Mang;  Samuel;  Louis  S.,  w7ho  wedded  Miss  Helen  Weill;  Albert  B.,  who  married 
Miss  Stella  Mayer;  Charles  J.,  w7ho  married  Miss  Hulda  Arenson ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Gutfreund ; 
Mrs.  Augusta  Littman;  Walter  L.;  Eleanor  and  Florence.  The  five  sons  of  Mr.  Freund 
are  all  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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The  family  residence  is  a  beautiful  home  at  No.  1722  Missouri  avenue  and  there  Mr. 
Freund  is  enabled  to  surround  himself  and  his  loved  ones  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  money  can  procure.  Their  numerous  friends  and  associates  are  ever 
welcome  there,  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  home.  He  delights 
in  literature  and  his  spacious  library  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  the  most  modern 
as  well  as  the  more  ancient  writings.  Mr.  Freund  takes  a  great  interest  in  everything 
which  pertains  to  the  higher  development  of  men  and  is  a  broad-minded,  cultured  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  reason  to  be  ranked  as  a  connoisseur  in  art,  his  home  containing  some 
beautiful  paintings  which  are  the  works  of  noted  artists  of  the  old  world.  Mr.  Freund 
also  is  fond  of  dogs  and  horses  and  those  which  he  keeps  are  of  the  highest  breed.  His 
kennels  and  stables  are  attractive  to  all  who  love  these  two  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
animals.  He  owns  several  fast  horses  which  he  keeps  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  use 
and  takes  great  delight  in  driving.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  20, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  B’nai  El  Society  and  the  Liederkranz  Club  and  is  of  the  Israelite 
faith.  His  political  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  republican  party. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Freund  who  throughout  his  business  career  as  well 
as  in  all  social  relations  has  merited  and  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  by  reason  of  an  upright,  honorable  life. 


Walter  C.  <©.  ifircfmer,  JWLU. 


R.  WALTER  C.  G.  KIRCHNER  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis  City  Hospital  for  the  past-  two  years.  In  his  practice 
he  has  made  a  specialty  of  surgery  and  his  wide  research, 
original  investigation  and  broad  experience  have  brought  him 
into  important  relations  in  this  connection.  He  descends  from 
a  line  of  business  and  professional  men  and  has  through  his 
own  efforts  attained  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  July  14,  1875,  his  parents 
being  Henry  A.  and  Caroline  (Schneider)  Kirchner.  His 
father  is  a  practicing  physician  at  1127  North  Grand  avenue, 
this  city.  His  maternal  grandfather,  F.  A.  H.  Schneider,  was  one  of  the  ’49ers  who 
risked  their  fortunes  in  the  revolution  as  shown  in  separate  sketch  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Later  he  became  a  well  known  editor  in  St.  Louis.  His  brother,  George  Schneider, 
was  for  many  years  a  well  known  Chicago  banker. 

Walter  C.  G.  Kirchner  received  his  preparatory  training  partly  in  the  public  schools 
at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  where  he  resided  until  the  year  1881,  and  partly  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  removed  later.  He  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  common 
schools  and  also  from  the  St.  Louis  high  school,  having  finished  his  course  in  the  latter 
in  the  year  1894.  He  then  entered  Washington  University,  where  he  pursued  a  classical 
course,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  year  1897.  He  then  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  same  university,  in  which  he  had  completed  the  course  in 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  year  1901.  Immediately  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  junior  physician  in  the  City  Hospital.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  one 
year,  when  he  was  advanced  to  senior  physician,  where  after  one  year’s  service  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent.  In  May,  1907,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  hospital,  which  is  now  called  the  new  City  Hospital.  The  old  hospital 
was  destroyed  May  27,  1896,  by  a  cyclone.  In  his  present  capacity  as  superintendent 
Dr.  Kirchner  has  under  him  twenty-four  juniors,  six  seniors,  two  assistant  superintendents, 
and  a  corps  of  forty  nurses,  with  other  attendants  and  employes. 

Dr.  Kirchner  is  well  known  among  the  medical  fraternities  of  the  country,  being  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society;  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society;  of  the 
City  Hospital  Alumni,  which  he  has  served  as  president;  of  the  St.  Louis  Surgical  Club; 
and  the  Southern  Surgical  &  Gynecological  Association.  He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Gynecological  and  Obstetric  Association.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  has  been  a  valued  contributor  to  various  medical  journals, 
writing  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Infections  of  the  Knee-Joint  and  Treatment; 
Surgery  of  the  Spleen  with  Special  Reference  to  Trauma,  a  Method  of  Encapsulation, 
and  Reports  of  Cases;  Conclusions  Based  Upon  Observation  of  Five  Hundred  Cases  of 
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Fractured  Skull.  Among  the  social  organizations  with  which  he  is  associated  are  the 
Contemporary  Club  and  the  Civic  League.  He  is  nonpartisan  in  politics  but  manifests 
considerable  interest  in  the  paramount  issues  of  the  country  and  is  ever  ready  to  cast  his 
vote  irrespective  of  party  politics  for  the  candidates  who  in  his  judgment  are  best  suited 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  Dr.  Kirchner  at  present  resides  at  the  City  Hospital. 


SofiepJj  %.  Jf  readier 


DOPTING  at  the  outset  the  rule  of  thoroughness  as  the  guiding 
spirit  of  its  business  development,  the  Modern  Wagon  &  Car¬ 
riage  Company  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  Joseph  L.  Freasier  is 
sole  proprietor,  is  now  meeting  with  gratifying  success  through 
the  enjoyment  of  constantly  increasing  sales.  Mr.  Freasier 
was  horn  in  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina, 
•  April  26,  1861,  a  son  of  John  L.  and  Margaret  E.  Freasier, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Charlotte  and  were  of  Scotch  extrac¬ 
tion.  In  1866  they  left  the  place  of  their  nativity  and 
removed  to  Montgomery  county,  Illinois,  where  the  father 
established  a  vehicle  business,  in  which  Joseph  L.  Freasier  received  his  early  training 
in  that  field  of  labor  during  the  periods  of  school  vacation.  He  was  but  five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  removal  westward  and  soon  afterward  he  became  a  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montgomery  county,  Illinois,  passing  through  consecutive  grades  until 
he  had  largely  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  that  constitutes  the  public-school  curric¬ 
ulum.  His  business  training  under  his  father’s  direction  was  comprehensive  and  in  1880 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  for  one  year  he  was  employed  by  the  James  A.  Wright 
Carriage  Company.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became  an  employe  of  Deere, 
Mansur  &  Company,  now  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company,  and  the  years  up  to  1890  were 
spent  in  the  vehicle  department  of  that  company.  In  1890  he  became  a  stockholder  in 
the  business  and  opened  a  vehicle  factory  for  the  company,  remaining  as  manager  of  the 
enterprise  until  the  fall  of  1897,  when  he  organized  the  Modern  Wagon  &  Carriage  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  factory  at  No.  1948  Papin  avenue.  He  is  sole  proprietor  of  this  business 
and  has  made  it  a  successful  undertaking.  Until  1897  he  had  always  followed  in  the 
regular  channels  of  the  vehicle  trade  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  Modern  Wagon 
&  Carriage  Company,  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  specialties  in 
vehicles,  thus  supplying  a  long  felt  want  in  that  branch  of  business  in  this  city  and  the 
middle  west.  Through  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  his  ability  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  wants  of  customers,  coupled  with  his  untiring  efforts  and  keen  sagacity,  he 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  that  extends  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  guiding 
principle  of  the  institution  has  been  thoroughness  in  every  detail  and  the  success  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  product  advertises  itself.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Freasier 
has  been  actuated  by  a  laudable  ambition  that  has  prompted  him  to  push  steadily  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  advancement  has  been  based  upon  genuine  worth. 

Mr.  Freasier  has  a  beautiful  home  at  No.  5064  Washington  avenue  and  devotes  his 
spare  time  to  his  family  in  preference  to  clubs  and  public  institutions.  He  was  married 
October  27,  1883,  to  Miss  Jennie  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  M.  Ford, 
of  Columbia,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Ford  departed  this  life  in  1866,  leaving  his  widow  and  five 
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children,  who  moved  to  St.  Louis  shortly  after  his  death  and  have  since  made  St.  Louis 
their  home.  Two  daughters,  Jessie  May  and  Jennie,  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freasier.  The  former  is  a  graduate  of  Forest  Park  University,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Kroeger  School  of  Music,  and  Jennie,  the  younger,  is  attending  Mary  Institute.  Mr. 
Freasier  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  household,  his 
social  qualities  and  his  business  ability  both  commending  him  to  the  good  will  and 
kindly  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 


Militant  JWoffatt  H>loan 


ILLIAM  MOFFATT  SLOAN,  in  whose  life  benevolence 
and  business  enterprise  are  well  balanced  forces  and  who  finds 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  dividing  line  between  religious 
principles  and  business  relations,  is  known  in  commercial 
circles  as  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company. 
His  activity,  however,  is  just  as  strenuous  and  his  results  as 
successful  in  his  efforts  to  further  material  progress  and  incul¬ 
cate  a  spirit  of  humanitarianism.  A  native  of  Mississippi,  he 
was  born  in  Marshall  county,  November  3,  1863,  his  parents 
being  Rev.  James  A.  and  Sarah  A.  (Moffatt)  Sloan.  As  a 
public  school  student  he  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  that  usually  constitute  the 
public  school  curriculum  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  accepted  a  clerkship  in  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi,  with  the  firm  of  R.  E.  Doyle  &  Company,  dealers  in  dry  goods  and 
shoes.  For  three  years  he  remained  with  that  house  and  then  removed  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  In  November,  1885,  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  has  since  been  associated  with 
the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company,  his  original  connection  therewith  being  that  of 
house  salesman.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  policy  of  this  house  is  to  encourage 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  and  in  January,  1887,  Mr.  Sloan,  having  proven  his 
worth,  was  sent  upon  the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman  and  through  the  succeeding  twelve 
years  covered  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  sale  of  shoes  for  the  St.  Louis  house.  He 
was  called  to  the  city  in  January,  1899,  to  assume  the  task  of  building  and  equipping 
the  present  Sunlight  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  model  factories  of  the  country,  being 
unsurpassed  and  scarcely  equaled  in  its  construction  and  in  its  heating,  lighting  and 
sanitary  equipment.  As  the  name  indicates,  every  employe  is  able  to  work  by  daylight 
and  not  by  artificial  light.  Taking  charge  of  the  vacant  property  he  resolutely  set 
himself  to  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  him,  studied  the  question  from  every  possible 
standpoint,  carefully  considering  every  detail,  and  at  length  erected  the  largest  of  the 
Hamilton-Brown  &  Company’s  buildings,  and  probably  the  largest  single  shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  world.  In  it  is  incorporated  many  novel  features,  including  separate 
entrances  for  men  and  women  operators,  rest  rooms  and  a  branch  of  the  public  library 
to  which  all  employes  have  free  access.  Numerous  regulations  have  also  been  devised  with 
a  view  to  making  conditions  more  than  usually  favorable,  the  latest  improved  machinery 
was  installed  and  today  the  model  factory  is  an  example  of  the  excellence  that  may  be 
attained  in  factory  building.  Such  a  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  one  who  is  not 
possessed  of  a  broad  humanitarianism  and  takes  genuine  delight  in  being  of  service  to  his 
fellowmen.  Plans  which  were  involved  in  this  factory  would  never  have  entered  the 
mind  of  one  actuated  by  the  desire  only  to  further  the  interests  of  self. 
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The  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  perhaps  the  strongest  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Sloan  and  it  has  been  manifest  not  only  in  his  business  connection  but  also  in  unselfish 
unremunerated  effort  for  his  fellowmen.  He  is  a  member  of  St.  John’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  South,  and  is  serving  as  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  He  was  the 
founder  and  promoter  of  Sloan  Mission,  now  Kingdom  House,  a  social  settlement  at 
Eighth  and  Hickory  streets,  which  is  proving  a  rapidly  growing  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  in  that  section  of  the  city.  He  acted  as  its  superintendent  for  several  years  and 
has  given  liberally  to  its  support.  Here  are  found  corps  of  devoted  men  and  women 
who  are  giving  the  best  of  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  not  from  any  sense  of  duty  but  from  a  genuine  love  of  humanity.  The  grand 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  there  by  those  who  have  taken  up  the  task  is  a  source 
of  especial  pride  to  the  founder.  The  settlement  is  now  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis 
Church  Extension  and  City  Mission  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Sloan  is  the  president.  He  is 
likewise  the  vice  president  of  the  Methodist  Club  and  his  cooperation  can  always  be  counted 
upon  for  any  practical  movement  for  the  development  of  moral  influence  and  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1894,  Mr.  Sloan  was  married  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to 
Miss  Caro  Wise,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  William  H.  and  Lina  (Crowder)  Wise,  members 
of  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  Wise  family.  Mrs.  Sloan  is  an  able  assistant  to  her 
husband  in  his  many  benevolent  interests.  They  reside  at  No.  5130  Washington  avenue 
and  their  home  is  the  abode  of  a  warm-hearted  and  generous  hospitality.  Mr.  Sloan  is 
a  member  and  director  of  the  Mercantile  Club  and  belongs  to  the  Glen  Echo  Country 
Club.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the  need  of  recreation  and  pleasure  in  life,  and  golf, 
hunting  and  fishing  are  to  him  interesting  pastimes.  He  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
important  units  in  a  splendid  organization  that  has  made  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  America  and  is  a  rare  combination  of  superior 
business  capacity  and  splendid  manly  qualities.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  fit 
characterization  of  Mr.  Sloan  than  the  lines  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

“You  see  that  boy  laughing?  You  think  he’s  all  fun, 

But  the  angels  laugh  too  at  the  good  he  has  done; 

The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 

But  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all.” 
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OUIS  SCHLOSSSTEIN  was  classed  with  the  citizens  of  German- 
American  birth  who  found  in  the  freedom  and  appreciation  of 
this  great  country  the  business  opportunities  which  they  sought 
and  through  their  improvement  attained  substantial  success. 
He  was  for  a  long  period  actively  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  brewing  interests  which  have  given  St.  Louis  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  manufacture  of  this  character.  Born  in  Albisheim,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  October  14,  1834,  he  was  a 
son  of  John  and  Fredericka  (Lauer)  Schlossstein,  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  German  family  there.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  Latin  schools  of  Kirchheim  and  Gruenstadt,  Germany,  after  which  he  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  three  and  a  half  years  at  the  brewer’s  trade.  Subsequently  he  spent  five  years  in 
traveling  through  the  country,  thus  learning  something  of  the  world  and  also  following  his 
trade  in  different  cities.  His  journeyings  awakened  in  him  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  superior 
business  advantages  which  he  heard  were  offered  in  the  new  world,  and  in  185'6  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  Avhere  his  brother  George  had  located  several  years  before.  He  was  here 
employed  in  different  capacities  and  in  different  breweries  until  the  recognition  of  his 
ability  led  to  his  selection  for  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  old  Uhrig  Brewery,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.  In  1865  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  as 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Feuerbacher  &  Schloss,  proprietors  of  the  Green  Tree 
Brewery.  A  master  in  the  trade  of  brewing,  Mr.  Schlossstein  contributed  largely  in  this 
connection  to  the  upbuilding  of  one  of  the  great  manufactories  of  St.  Louis.  The  busi¬ 
ness  grew  to  large  proportions  and  extended  over  a  wide  area  of  territory,  yielding  rich 
returns.  In  June,  1889,  the  Green  Tree  Brewery  was  consolidated  with  sixteen  other 
St.  Louis  breweries  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  Brewing  Association,  which  five 
months  later  sold  out  to  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists.  After  the  consolidation  Mr. 
Schlossstein  acted  as  manager  of  the  plant  of  which  he  had  previously  been  part  owner 
until  1892,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  give  his  undivided  time  to  his  large  prop¬ 
erty  interests  and  the  care  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated. 

Mr.  Schlossstein  never  took  any  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  voted  for  the 
men  whom  he  regarded  as  best  qualified  for  office.  His  religious  views  were  broad  and 
liberal.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  kind-hearted  and  generous,  assisting  a  friend  if  occa¬ 
sion  demanded  and  ofttimes  giving  freely  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1863,  Mr.  Schlossstein  was  married  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Uhrig, 
the  widow  of  Ignatius  Uhrig,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Uhrig  Brewery,  which  at  one 
time  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Union  Station.  At  their  marriage  Mr.  Schlossstein 
received  into  his  home  the  two  children  of  his  wife’s  first  marriage — Caroline,  aged  ten, 
and  Mary,  aged  three — and  gave  to  them  the  tender  affection  and  care  of  a  father,  and 
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was  always  regarded  by  them  with  all  the  love  and  devotion  that  children  could  feel  for 
an  own  parent.  The  elder  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  Seitz.  She  was  married  May  7,  1872, 
to  Charles  Seitz,  who  died  three  years  ago,  leaving  two  children,  Josephine  and  Laura, 
the  former  now  Mrs.  William  A.  Ennsberg,  of  St.  Louis.  The  younger  daughter,  Mary, 
became  Mrs.  Nicholaus  and  died  April  6,  1899.  A  daughter,  Katie,  was  born  unto  Mr! 
and  Mrs.  Schlossstein  and  she  is  now  the  wife  of  C.  Marquard  Forster.  Mr.  Schlossstein 
left  his  widow  and  children  well  provided  for,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  keen  pleasure 
to  him  that  he  could  give  them  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  was 
always  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  business  associates  and  the  friends  whom  he 
made  during  his  long  residence  in  St.  Louis,  being  particularly  prominent  and  popular 
among  the  German-American  citizens  here. 
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HROUGHOUT  the  history  of  the  world  mere  success  has 
never,  save  in  rare  instances,  been  the  cause  of  any  man’s 
being  remembered  by  his  fellows  after  he  has  passed  from 
life,  and  never  has  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  won 
honor  for  an  individual.  The  methods  employed  in  the 

attainment  of  prosperity,  however,  may  awaken  approval  and 
admiration,  for  the  world  pays  its  tribute  to  him  who  through 
enterprise,  unfailing  effort  and  clearsighted  judgment  makes 
substantial  advance  in  the  business  world  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  Such  was  the  record 
of  John  C.  Nulsen  who,  throughout  his  entire  business  career,  never  deviated  from  a 
course  that  he  believed  to  be  right  but  stood  through  many  decades  as  a  leading  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  German  element  in  the  citizenship  of  St.  Louis  in  so  largely  controlling 
its  interests  and  its  upbuilding. 

The  birthplace  of  Mr.  Nulsen  was  in  the  little  village  of  Norten  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
and  his  natal  day  was  April  24,  1824.  His  father  was  a  cigar  maker  and  under  his 
direction  the  son  learned  the  trade.  He  came  to  America  in  1845  when  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  years  and  soon  afterward  located  in  St.  Louis.  At  this  time  his  equipment 
for  life’s  struggles  consisted  of  an  energetic  nature  and  industrious  habits.  Beginning 
in  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  in  a  most  modest  way,  he  personally  sold  his  product 
and  within  a  brief  period  was  enjoying  a  growing  trade,  his  business  prospering  from 
the  commencement.  It  served  to  secure  for  him  the  capital  which  enabled  him  to  take 
up  other  commercial  lines,  and  with  money  saved  from  his  earnings,  in  1849,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  firm  of  Nulsen  &  Mersman,  rectifiers  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  on  Third 
street.  For  over  thirty  years  he  continued  there.  Mercantile  pursuits  in  the  main  formed 
his  business  connections,  which  were  highly  successful,  until  1879,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  In  the  year  in  which  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business,  he 
erected  the  first  solid  brick  house  on  North  Third  street  and  in  1858  the  first  stone-front 
three-story  house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Olive  streets.  This,  however,  at  the  time 
was  regarded  as  a  risky  venture  as  it  was  believed  that  business  conditions  in  this  city 
would  not  justify  such  an  expenditure  at  that  location.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Nulsen 
invested  extensively  in  varied  interests  which  became  highly  valuable.  He  was  a  most 
keen-sighted  and  careful  business  man,  conservative  in  all  of  his  interests,  his  great 
foresight,  however,  enabling  him  to  justly  value  every  situation  while  time  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  judgment.  He  left  a  most  comfortable  fortune,  which  had  been  amassed 
from  a  very  modest  nucleus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  he  made 
very  substantial  disposition  of  his  means  among  his  children. 
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Following  his  retirement,  in  1880,  with  his  family  Mr.  Nulsen  made  an  extended 
tour  abroad  and  found  much  of  interest  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  his  love  for 
his  adopted  land  led  to  his  return  to  St.  Louis  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years. 
Indolence  and  idleness  were  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  besides  he  found  that  real 
joy  in  the  solution  of  business  problems  without  which  the  highest  success  is  never 
obtained.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  other  interests  and  organized  the  Missouri 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  one  of  the  pioneer  industries  of  the  kind  in  the  west,  becoming 
its  first  president.  In  1891  the  business  and  plant  were  removed  to  East  St.  Louis  for 
it  had  outgrown  its  original  quarters  in  the  Missouri  metropolis.  Mr.  Nulsen  remained 
as  president  until  his  death,  even  though  for  many  years  prior  to  his  demise  he  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  supervision 
of  its  interests  being  in  the  hands  of  his  sons. 

The  field  of  his  affluence  by  no  means  covered  a  narrow  range.  Aside  from  the 
business  interests  already  mentioned  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  and  for  many  years  served  on  its  board  of  directors.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Franklin  Bank  and  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
German-American  institutions  of  the  city. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1848,  Mr.  Nulsen  was  married  to  Miss  Albertina  Creuzbaur, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  nine  children :  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Orthwein, 
a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume  ;  Otillia,  now  deceased,  who  married 
Adelbert  Strauss  and  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  her; 
Anthony  J.,  who  married  Mollie  Hester,  and  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume: 
Maximillian,  who  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children;  Estella,  the  wife  of  Albert 
Schroeder,  a  resident  of  Chicago;  Alice,  the  wife  of  Robert  E.  Blothardt  of  St.  Louis, 
who  became  the  mother  of  three  children;  Julia,  who  is  the  widow  of  John  S.  Klein, 
formerly  president  of  the  Nulsen-Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Company,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children;  Frank  E.,  who  is  married  and  has  two  children;  and  Albert  G.,  who 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  As  his  sons  reached  mature  years  and  entered 
business  life,  Mr.  Nulsen  did  not  believe  in  placing  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal, 
but  regarded  it  a  far  better  plan  to  leave  them  in  a  situation  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  would  develop  their  business  qualifications,  nor  was  he  mistaken  in  the  faith  which 
he  displayed  in  their  power  to  do  this.  He  was,  however,  always  most  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  family  and  when  the  time  seemed  ripe  gave  liberally  to  his  children  to 
assist  them  in  business  or  otherwise. 

On  the  1  i  th  of  May,  1898,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nulsen  celebrated  their  golden  wedding, 
on  which  occasion  more  than  fifty  of  their  descendants  were  present.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  Mrs.  Nulsen  passed  away  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Bellefontaine  cemetery,  while 
Mr.  Nulsen  survived  his  wife  for  nearly  eight  years,  his  death  occurring  June  2,  1906, 
the  interment  being  made  by  her  side.  The  early  home  of  the  family  was  at  No.  1012 
Chouteau  avenue,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Nulsen  and  occupied  for  some  years.  A 
removal  was  then  made  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Missouri  avenues,  and 
later  he  resided  on  Longfellow  boulevard  and  subsequently  on  Haw'thorne  boulevard. 
He  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  though  of  great  energy  and  determination,  always  pos¬ 
sessing  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  unyielding  to  any  cause  which  his  conscience 
did  not  sanction.  He  was  always  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and  argument,  however,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  announce  his  position  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  right. 
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During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  and  served  in  the  Home  Guards  through¬ 
out  that  conflict.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  but,  naturally 
modest,  he  shunned  notoriety  and  sought  prominence  in  no  field  save  that  of  business, 
in  which  his  efforts  were  attended  with  signal  success.  Of  medium  height  and  well  knit 
frame,  his  great  physical  vigor  permitted  him  to  enjoy  life  in  his  advanced  years.  His 
family  was  justly  no  small  source  of  pride  to  him,  and  the  interests  which  he  manifested 
in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  his  descendants  were  unusual.  He  came  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  having  passed  the  eighty-second  milestone  on  life’s  journey,  and  his  death  closed 
a  record  fraught  with  good  deeds  and  characterized  by  honorable,  straightforward 
principles. 
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OHN  IGNATIUS  HAYNES  is  an  architect  of  the  firm  of 
Barnett,  Haynes  &  Barnett,  who  were  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  architects  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
and  have  been  connected  with  many  other  important  building 
operations  in  the  city. 

His  life  record  began  in  St.  Louis  March  1,  1861,  his 
parents  being  Thomas  and  Ellen  (Farrell)  Haynes.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and 
on  starting  out  in  the  business  world,  he  became  a  draftsman 
for  the  firm  of  Barnett  &  Taylor,  architects,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  from  1878  to  1888. 

He  gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  business  not  only  in  theory  but  also  in 
practical  lines,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  he  accepted  the  position  of  deputy  commissioner  in 
the  building  department  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  in  1891  resigned  to  enter  into  part¬ 
nership  relations  with  George  D.  Barnett,  under  the  firm  style  of  Barnett  &  Haynes,  and 
in  1895  Thomas  P.  Barnett  was  also  admitted  into  a  partnership  under  the  present  style  of 
Barnett,  Haynes  &  Barnett. 

The  professional  interests  entrusted  to  them  have  been  of  a  very  important  character. 
Aside  from  being  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  commission  board,  consisting  of  nine 
architects  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  five  of  whom  were  selected  from  St. 
Louis,  they  have  been  connected  with  many  notable  structures,  including  the  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Marquette  Hotel,  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  the  Star  Building,  the  new  Catholic  cathedral 
and  a  large  number  of  churches,  hotels  and  fine  private  residences  in  this  city.  They 
were  also  architects  for  the  new  Illinois  Athletic  Club  building  and  the  Southern  Hotel 
of  Chicago,  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  the  Colonial  Hotel  at  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  and  the  Connor  Hotel  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  The  character  of  the  work  of 
which  they  have  been  the  architects  indicates  their  prominence  in  the  profession. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1894,  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Haynes  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Helery,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Zelline  (Huguenin)  Helery.  The  family  residence  is  at 
No.  4215  McPherson  avenue. 

Mr.  Haynes  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  democracy,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  He  also  belongs  to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Jefferson  and  Missouri  Athletic  Clubs,  also  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  of  Chicago.  His 
social  qualities  render  him  popular,  while  his  business  ability  has  gained  him  more  than 
local  prominence. 
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OHN  W.  O’CONNELL  was  born  in  the  city  of  Shangarry,  in 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  October  7,  1843.  His  father,  William 
O’Connell,  was  a  farmer’s  son  but,  though  reared  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  fields,  became  a  contractor. .  The  year  1848  witnessed 
his  arrival  in  America,  at  which  time  he  settled  in  St.  Louis  and 
turned  his  attention  to  railroad  construction,  building  a  large 
part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  He  became  well  known 
as  a  prominent  contractor  who  operated  extensively  in  building- 
lines  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  St.  Louis 
in  1852,  his  remains  being  then  interred  in  the  old  Rock 
Spring  cemetery.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ellen  Cullinane. 

John  W.  O’Connell  was  a  little  lad  of  less  than  five  years  when  brought  by  his  parents 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  usual  age  he  began  his  education,  becoming  a  student  in 
the  old  Benton  school,  then  located  on  Sixth  between  Locust  and  St.  Charles  streets.  When 
he  put  aside  his  text-books  he  began  learning  the  painter’s  trade  and  in  order  to  further 
qualify  for  life’s  responsible  duties,  realizing  the  value  of  education  as  a  factor  in  that 
direction,  he  began  studying  in  night  schools.  He  was  also  assisted  by  a  member  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  thus  furthered  his  educational  development. 

His  start  in  the  business  world  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  for  at  the  beginning  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  earned  but  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week.  He  soon  displayed  the 
requisite  qualities  for  promotion,  however,  proving  to  his  employer  that  he  was  capable, 
industrious  and  honest  and  gradually  he  worked  his  way  upward  until  1872,  when  he  felt 
that  his  previous  experience,  his  industry,  economy  and  careful  expenditure  justified  him 
in  beginning  business  on  his  own  account.  He  then  organized  the  J.  W.  O’Connell  Paint¬ 
ing  Company,  in  which  he  is  now  associated  with  his  four  sons.  They  are  today  the  most 
extensive  contractors  of  hardwood  painting  in  America  and  are  the  leaders  in  their  line  in 
all  new  designs.  They  were  the  first  to  introduce  many  hardwood  imitations,  using  chem¬ 
icals  in  this  work  and  thus  preserving  the  life  of  the  woods  by  keeping  them  from  deteriora¬ 
tion.  Their  patronage  calls  them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  under  contract  they  have  done  work  in  their  line  in  many  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences,  hotels  and  office  buildings  in  all  of  the  principal  American  cities.  Mr.  O’Connell 
has  covered  a  long  distance  between  his  starting  point  and  the  eminent  positions  to  which 
he  has  attained  in  the  business  world,  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  esoteric  phase  in  his 
career.  It  is  well  known  that  his  advancement  has  come  as  the  steady  progression  that 
follows  unabating  energy,  unfaltering  perseverance  and  superior  capability,  and  his  life 
record  may  well  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  O’Connell  responded  to  the  call  for  aid  issued  by  the 
Confederacy  and  for  seven  months  did  active  military  duty  with  the  southern  army.  In 
community  affairs  he  has  manifested  an  active  and  helpful  spirit  and  in  early  days  was 
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identified  with  the  fire  department,  being  now  a  member  of  the  veteran  fire  department. 
He  wras  also  a  member  of  the  school  board  from  1874  until  1888  and  the  cause  of  public 
education  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion.  His  political  views  are  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party  and  his  position  is  never  an  equivocal  one  on  political 
or  other  momentous  questions.  In  1872  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Knights 
of  Father  Matthew,  an  association  which  indicates  his  position  upon  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  and  his  attitude  toward  all  those  interests  which  work  for  an  upright  Christian  man¬ 
hood.  His  religious  membership  is  with  the  Catholic  church.  In  1860  he  helped  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  first  baseball  club  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the  Empire  Baseball  Club, 
and  the  first  match  game  played  in  St.  Louis  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  1860. 

Mr.  O’Connell  was  married  in  the  old  cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  October  19,  1865,  to  Miss 
Annie  Dolan  and  their  children  are:  Harry,  wTho  married  Miss  Cora  Bradford;  John,  who 
married  Miss  Nellie  Stapleton;  Frank;  Philip;  Lee;  Margaret;  Ella;  and  Genevieve.  Four  of 
the  sons  are  nowT  in  business  with  their  father  and  assist  him  materially  in  looking  after 
the  extensive  interests  of  the  firm,  the  five  partners  working  together  in  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  business,  which  is  today  without  a  peer  in  their 
line  in  the  country.  Mr.  O’Connell  has  manifested  much  of  the  heroic  spirit  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  career,  winning  victories  over  hardships  and  obstacles,  his  record  proving  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  and  the  stimulus  of 
opposition  that  the  strongest  and  best  in  men  is  brought  out  and  developed. 


Cfjarleg  jfreberttfe  H>tarck 


YOUNG  and  self-made  man,  the  business  record  of  Charles 
Frederick  Stare  k  would  be  creditable  for  a  man  of  twice 
his  years.  As  a  contractor  and  speculative  builder  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  substantial  improvement  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  face  of  adverse  prophecies  he  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  his  judgment  and  business  discernment.  A  native 
of  Madison  county,  Ohio,  he  was  born  near  Columbus,  June  19, 
1870,  a  son  of  Charles  Phillip  and  Sophie  Starck,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Berlin.  The  mother  came  to  America 
in  early  girlhood,  settling  in  Ohio.  The  father,  who  was 
born  near  Berlin,  Germany,  arrived  in  the  Buckeye  state  about  1850  and  began  farming 
in  that  section.  He  became  a  well-known  and  prominent  resident  of  Madison  county  and 
for  some  time  was  a  member  of  the  school  board.  A  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  he  served 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  war  as  a  member  of  an  Ohio  regiment  and  lived  for 
long  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  passing  away  in  1888.  His  wife  died  in  1871. 

Charles  F.  Starck,  who  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  ten  children  and  was  reared  upon 
the  home  farm,  pursued  his  education  in  the  district  schools  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
His  time  and  energies  were  then  devoted  to  farm  work  in  Ohio  until  the  fall  of  1882,  when 
his  parents  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  he  was  there  engaged  in 
general  agricultural  pursuits  until  1888.  He  afterward  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  general 
store  in  St.  Joseph,  and  while  thus  engaged  endeavored  to  educate  himself  by  reading 
and  study  at  home.  He  is  recognized  today  as  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge,  a  position  to  which  he  has  attained  through  his  unaided  efforts  and 
strong  purpose.  In  1889  he  gave  up  his  position  as  salesman  in  the  grocery  store  and 
went  to  Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  plumber’s  trade 
and  then  became  a  journeyman,  continuing  in  the  business  there  until  1892.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  worked  as  a  plumber  until  1894,  when  he  became  a 
master  plumber  and  continued  the  business  on  his  own  account  until  1904.  In  1899  he 
admitted  his  brother,  Alfred  L.,  to  a  partnership  under  the  firm  style  of  the  C.  F.  Starck 
Plumbing  Company.  In  this  connection  he  developed  a  paying  enterprise,  which  grew 
with  remarkable  rapidity  until  he  was  doing  a  business  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
per  year  and  employing  from  ten  to  forty  workmen  in  the  busy  season.  In  1902,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  his  attention  to  speculative  building  and  in  1904  his  business  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  had  developed  to  such  proportions  that  it  seemed  to  demand  his  entire  attention.  He 
therefore  turned  over  the  plumbing  business  to  his  brother  and  it  has  since  been  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  style  of  the  Starck  Plumbing  Company,  with  A.  L.  Starck  as  manager 
and  sole  owner.  Since  retiring  from  the  plumbing  business,  Charles  F.  Starck  has  erected 
four  hundred  houses  and  flats,  the  houses  ranging  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  rooms, 
while  the  flats  contain  from  three  to  nine  rooms.  During  1907  he  built  over  one  hun- 
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dred  dwellings  and  flats  and  in  the  last  year’s  business  has  turned  over  two  million  dollars. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  building  flats,  but  in  1906-7  also  erected  a  number  of  large  resi¬ 
dences.  At  present  he  has  two  buildings  and  several  flats  under  construction.  To  carry 
on  a  business  of  this  nature  demands  a  generous  amount  of  both  capital  and  brains,  and 
Mr.  Starck  is  well  equipped  today  in  both  particulars.  He  has  remarkable  business  fore¬ 
sight,  has  faith  in  the  future  of  St.  Louis  and  through  his  enterprising  efforts  is  trans¬ 
forming  undeveloped  and  unsightly  property  into  beautiful  residence  districts.  When  he 
undertook  the  work  of  improving  the  property  at  Marquis  and  Evans  avenue  he  met  with 
only  discouragement  from  those  who  expressed  opinions  upon  the  proposition,  everybody 
disparaging  the  project.  With  characteristic  sagacity,  however,  he  believed  that  he  might 
profitably  carry  on  his  plans,  and  the  result  is  a  splendid  transformation  of  the  locality, 
while  his  sales  brought  to  him  a  most  gratifying  profit.  The  corner,  when  he  began 
operations,  looked  like  a  swamp,  but  today  it  is  an  attractive  residence  district.  Mr. 
Starck  has  closely  studied  conditions  in  building  and  real-estate  circles,  knows  exactly 
how  to  figure,  understands  thoroughly  the  transportation  facilities  and  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  in  every  line.  As  a  result  he  has  learned  to  economize  forces  in  time  and  labor,  to 
buy  property  and  materials  to  good  advantage  and  to  produce  the  best  results  in  build¬ 
ing  without  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  or  neglect  in  the  character  of  the  work.  With¬ 
out  special  training  he  has  developed  a  technical  knowledge  concerning  building  and  con¬ 
struction  and  is  a  thorough  student  of  everything  pertaining  to  building  operations.  His 
career  has  been  notably  successful. 

In  October,  1892,  Mr.  Starck  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Kelly,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  they  have  two  children :  Charles  Burdett,  born  October  26,  1893 ;  and 
Martha  B.,  born  January  21,  1900.  Mr.  Starck  is  fond  of  driving  and  boating,  is  an 
ardent  equestrian  and  takes  that  interest  in  manly  sports  which  indicates  a  healthful, 
well  developed  nature.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  is  a  repub¬ 
lican  in  politics.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Tyler  Place  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee,  and  he  has  taken  up  the  work  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
night  school  along  general  lines.  He  feels  that  kinship  in  his  fellowmen  which  prompts 
effective  effort  in  their  behalf,  and,  knowing  what  it  means  to  struggle  on  from  a  humble 
position  through  the  various  stages  of  advancement,  he  is  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  start  out,  as  he  did,  without  the  aid  of  capital  or  influential  friends. 


$otib  Jfoufee 


HILIP  BOND  FOUKE  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  is  too  young 
a  man  to  give  his  final  contribution  to  the  history  of  St. 
Louis.  So  far  he  has  accomplished  two  things  of  permanent 
value  in  the  business  growth  of  the  city.  The  first  is  the 
building  up  of  the  wholesale  fur  business  of  Funsten  Brothers 
&  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  The  second  is  that 
he  has  been  directly  the  means  of  making  St.  Louis  the 
largest  primary  fur  market  in  the  world. 

The  most  obvious  personal  quality  that  he  brought  to 
this  work  and  that  made  him  successful  in  it  was  perhaps 
first  of  all  his  indomitable  will.  He  showed  rare  judgment  and  originality,  which  revo¬ 
lutionized  his  branch  of  trade  and  set  a  high  standard  for  others  to  follow.  The  driving 
competition  that  is  in  every  business  he  had  to  meet,  which  he  did  and  overcame. 
Though  a  young  man,  he  has  for  many  years  been  the  most  prominent  figure  and 
dominant  force  in  the  wholesale  fur  trade  of  St.  Louis. 

His  working  knowledge  of  every  department  of  his  business  is  due  to  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  received  his  education  in  the  south  and  in  the  public  schools, 
but  the  death  of  his  parents  at  this  time  put  an  end  to  his  plans  for  a  college  training. 
He  started  at  Funsten  Brothers  &  Company  as  an  office  boy.  Like  other  successful  men 
he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head  of.,  the  firm  and  held  almost  every  position  in  the 
business  from  office  boy  to  president. 

Though  the  house  of  Funsten  Brothers  &  Company  was  established  in  1881,  its  fur 
business  was  of  but  little  importance  until  Mr.  Fouke  assumed  its  management  in  1894. 
From  that  time  on  it  grew  rapidly  and  today  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has,  by  his  own  efforts  and  organization,  built  up  the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  same  judgment  and  foresight  that  made  him  realize  the  possibilities  that  lay  in 
the  building  up  of  a  big  fur  business  gave  him  the  impetus  to  make  St.  Louis  take  the 
leading  place  it  should  have  among  the  fur  markets.  He  has  always  been  as  zealous 
in  working  for  the  advancement  and  interests  of  St.  Louis  as  he  has  for  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  The  furs  from  the  central  and  southern  states  until  about  ten  years  ago  were  the 
only  furs  that  were  marketed  in  St.  Louis.  But  Mr.  Fouke  had  the  courage,  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  every  side,  to  undertake  to  have  northern  furs  marketed  here  from 
the  northern  states,  including  the  great  fur-bearing  sections  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  This 
move  was  successful  beyond  all  expectations.  His  was  a  master  stroke  that  turned  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  business  to  St.  Louis  that  formerly  went  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  Fouke’s  ability  to  fight  in  the  business  world  comes  from  a  line  of  soldiers  and 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  P.  B.  Fouke,  a  vigor- 
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ous  soldier,  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  days  of  General  Grant.  His  mother  was  of  the 
stock  of  Spanish  nobles  and  Confederate  sea  captains.  In  April,  1906,  Mr.  Fouke  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mabel  Virginia  Riddle,  the  daughter  of  Truman  P.  Riddle  and  Eliza  Robbins 
Riddle.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  He  is  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  church,  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  of  the  Tuscan  Lodge,  and  a  member 
of  the  Glen  Echo  Country  Club  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Club. 

While  his  career  has  been  pre-eminently  that  of  a  successful  business  man,  his  suc¬ 
cess  has  not  been  won  through  the  exclusion  of  all  other  outside  interests,  allowing  no 
time  for  friendships,  social  pleasures  or  intellectual  or  moral  progress.  He  has  always 
regarded  these  as  much  an  object  of  his  duty  and  his  opportunity  as  his  business,  and, 
while  he  has  won  prosperity,  it  has  never  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests  which 
gain  for  a  man  the  genuine  respect  of  his  fellowmen. 


JtlrS.  Christina  koprian 


RS.  CHRISTINA  KOPRIAN  is  conducting  a  well  equipped  dry 
goods  establishment  on  South  Broadway  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  business  women  of  the  city.  She 
was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  June  11,  1874,  and  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Michael  and  Christina  Steinhauser.  The  mother  died 
in  Baden  when  the  daughter  was  but  five  years  of  age.  In 
1881  the  father  with  his  children  came  to  the  United  States 
and  established  his  home  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  an  expert 
brewer  and  became  connected  with  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brew¬ 
ing  Association,  with  which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
demise  in  1901.  While  in  his  native  country  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  In  his  family  were  three  daughters  and  a  son,  the  brother  and  sisters  of  our 
subject  being:  Mrs.  Edward  Mech,  who  is  living  in  Warrenton,  Missouri;  August  Stein¬ 
hauser,  located  at  Madison,  Illinois;  and  Mrs.  M.  Hannauer,  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Koprian 
was  only  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  to  the  new  world  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis  she  acquired  her  education.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1892,  she 
gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Joseph  F.  Koprian,  and  unto  them  was  born  a  son,  Joseph 
F.,  Jr.,  whose  birth  occurred  May  20,  1893. 

Mrs.  Koprian  established  a  dry  goods  store  on  South  Broadway  with  a  capital  stock 
of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  This  was  fourteen  years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  through 
her  earnest  and  persistent  effort  and  capable  control,  she  has  built  up  a  splendid  business, 
remaining  in  the  same  block  in  which  she  started.  Today  she  carries  a  stock  valued  at 
about  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  business  women  of  St. 
Louis.  Her  son  Joseph  has  recently  completed  the  eighth  grade  work  in  the  public  schools 
and  will  now  attend  business  college  in  order  to  better  equip  himself  to  assist  his  mother 
in  the  conduct  of  the  store.  Mrs.  Koprian  is  a  member  of  St.  Marcus  Protestant  church 
and  is  well  known  in  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  she  resides.  Many  entertain  for  her 
warm  friendship  because  of  her  genuine  personal  worth  aside  from  business  connections. 
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LARENCE  HENRY  HOWARD  is  known  in  commercial  circles 
as  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  while 
among  his  employes  he  is  known  as  an  employer  who  ever  has 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  those  who  serve  him  and  who  is 
continually  striving  to  promote  their  welfare  as  well  as  his  indi¬ 
vidual  success.  In  all  that  he  does  he  is  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  that  has  ever  placed  mankind  before 
money  interests  and  character  building  before  the  acquirement 
of  prosperity.  Born  in  Centralia,  Illinois,  on  the  22d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1863,  he  is  a  son  of  Blake  C.  and  Sarah  (Sawyer)  Howard, 
who  removed  to  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  in  September,  1871.  There  the  son  attended  the 
public  schools  and  afterward  started  out  in  business  life  in  a  humble  capacity,  learning 
the  machinist’s  trade  in  the  Union  Pacific  shops  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  between  the 
years  1878  and  1881.  He  also  served  as  locomotive  fireman  there,  but  ambitious  for  more 
thorough  educational  training  that  would  fit  him  for  duties  of  larger  responsibility  and 
bring  him  more  nearly  to  the  goal  of  success,  he  entered  the  Manual  Training  School  of  the 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis  in  1882  and  was  graduated  in  1885  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  receiving  the  Ralph  Sellew  medal.  His  efficiency  enabled  him  to  obtain 
the  position  of  foreman  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  October,  1885,  and  the  following 
March  he  was  made  general  foreman.  He  afterward  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Missouri  Car  &  Foundry  Company  at  Cambridge  City,  Indiana,  and  in  the  winter  of  1886-7 
he  removed  the  plant  to  Birmingham,  Missouri,  ten  miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  where  he 
remained  during  the  year  1887.  He  then  returned  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  at  St. 
Louis  as  assistant  master  mechanic  and  later  accepted  the  management  of  the  Scarritt  Car 
Seat  Works.  His  next  business  relation  made  him  assistant  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Charles  Missouri  Car  Company  and  through  the  following  eight  years  he  was  western  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  (Pintsch  System). 
The  succeeding  forward  step  in  his  constantly  progressing  business  career  gained  for  him 
the  vice  presidency  and  general  managership  of  the  Shickle-ILarrison  &  Howard  Steel 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Leighton  &  IToward  Steel  Company,  which  in  1902 
consolidated  with  the  American  Steel  Foundries.  He  was  then  made  vice  president 
of  this  mammoth  corporation.  In  1904  he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Commonwaelth  Steel  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  the  president.  This  stands  today  as 
one  of  the  foremost  productive  industries  of  the  country,  constituting  a  source  of  com¬ 
munity  wealth  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  money  which  it  places  in  circulation  through 
its  payroll  and  its  purchasing  department.  Mr.  Howard  is  one  whose  business  rectitude  has 
never  been  called  into  question.  He  stands  pre-eminent  among  those  men  who  are  capable 
of  formulating  clearly  defined  plans  and  of  carrying  them  forward  to  successful  execution. 
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In  a  review  of  any  situation  he  seems  to  grasp  with  almost  intuitive  perception  the  main 
points  and  to  classify  them  into  the  essential  and  non-essential,  retaining  and  developing 
the  former  and  discarding  the  latter.  He  has  thus  become  recognized  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  positions  of  executive  control  and  administration  and  in  addition  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  he  is  also  president  of  the  Double  Body 
Bolster  Company,  the  Cast  Steel  Platform  Company  and  the  Davis  Locomotive  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany,  while  of  the  Ozark  Pottery  Company  he  has  been  vice  president. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1894,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Mr.  Howard  was  married  to  Miss 
Minnie  Morey  and  they  have  one  son,  Thornton  Clarence.  The  family  residence  is  at  No. 
5501  Chamberlain  avenue,  which  in  early  days  was  known  as  the  “Bill  Gay  Place”  and 
was  far  removed  from  the  city.  The  estate  was  planned  and  the  house  built  in  1861  by 
William  T.  Gay,  a  large  slaveholder,  and  the  property  at  that  time  included  fifty  acres  of 
ground,  extending  from  Page  to  Maple  avenue  and  from  Union  avenue  to  DeHodiamont. 
Gay  was  very  aristocratic  and  very  domineering  with  his  slaves  and  said  that  his  slaves 
should  certainly  keep  their  place.  He  constructed  the  buildings  on  the  estate  so  that  there 
was  no  entrance  to  the  house  from  the  slaves’  quarters  except  through  an  outside  rear  porch. 
Gay  had  a  slaveowner’s  love  of  luxury  and  it  was  his  intention  that  the  house  should  have 
the  grandeur  of  an  ideal  slaveowner’s  mansion.  The  driveway  extended  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  front  porch  to  Union  avenue  with  a  row  of  poplars  on  each  side.  The  land  in  the 
rear  was  cultivated  for  stock  feed  and  vegetables  and  there  was  also  a  large  fish  pond 
stocked  with  fine  fish.  The  place  was  considered  the  most  pretentious  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs. 
Gay  named  Union  and  Maple  avenues.  The  first  house  erected  was  burned  before  the 
■war  and  a  two-story  residence,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  house,  was  then  built.  During 
the  war  Mrs.  Gay’s  brother  was  with  her  and  while  the  house  was  being  ransacked  by  sol¬ 
diers  he  hid  between  a  feather  bed  and  mattress  to  escape  being  shot  as  a  spy.  Mrs.  Gay 
had  secreted  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  her  piano,  and  this  gold  was  after¬ 
ward  carried  out  in  coal  buckets  without  arousing  suspicion  and  was  gotten  away  and 
sent  to  her  brother  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Gay  was  very  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Relief  Society  and  was  on  the  committee  which  received  and  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  King  Edward,  when  he  visited  St.  Louis  in  1860.  Mrs.  Gay  was  very  fond  of 
caring  for  flowers  and  plants  and  had  an  immense  garden  at  the  back  of  her  house.  She 
sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  lot  of  fine  plants  and  shrubs,  and  Henry  Shaw,  the  founder  of 
Shaw’s  Garden,  obtained  many  of  his  original  plants  from  Mrs.  Gay,  and  they  exchanged 
plants  and  flowers  continually.  The  old  Mr.  Young,  now  deceased,  who  founded  the  firm 
of  C.  Young  &  Sons,  florists,  started  his  business  with  plants  from  Mrs.  Gay’s  garden.  The 
place  was  sold  in  1876  to  the  Citizens  Saving  Bank  and  the  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
In  1885  Selah  Chamberlain  became  the  owner  of  the  property.  He  only  lived  on  the  place 
a  part  of  the  time  and  during  his  ownership  the  house  had  many  tenants.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  running  out  to  the  place,  where  the  suburban  line 
of  street  cars  now  extends,  and  the  roads  were  very  bad  a  part  of  the  year.  In  May,  1887, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sold  the  property  to  Louis  C.  Haynes,  Trustee,  who  in  June  of  the  same 
year  conveyed  it  to  the  Western  Realty  Company,  and  in  October,  1887,  it  became  the 
property  of  John  Jackson,  but  the  boundaries  had  been  reduced  until  it  comprised  only 
about  four  acres,  its  present  extent.  In  1888  Mr.  Jackson  sold  to  Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Cram, 
whose  husband  built  the  present  barns  and  made  substantial  improvements  to  the  resi¬ 
dence,  including  the  installation  of  a  tubular  heating  boiler.  The  Crams  sold  the  property 
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to  Louis  Chauvenet  in  1895.  The  latter  made  many  improvements,  adding  a  third  story, 
the  present  conservatory  and  large  front  porch,  a  west  entrance,  and  enlarged  the  living 
room,  building  therein  a  great  spacious  fire-place.  They  also  altered  the  servants’  wing 
and  kitchen,  putting  in  hack-stairs,  and  erected  a  coachman’s  cottage  on  the  grounds.  Mr. 
Chauvenet’s  widow  transferred  the  property  by  sale  to  Clarence  H.  Howard  in  1907.  The 
four  acres  constituting  the  grounds  are  in  almost  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  the  place 
is  so  adorned  by  trees  and  shrubbery  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  house  is  almost 
hidden  from  sight.  It  is  said  that  the  only  chestnut  tree  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  on 
the  grounds.  Mr.  Howard  is  keeping  the  pla*e  up  as  befitting  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  gentle¬ 
man  and  one  who  has  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  city. 

Mr.  Howard  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  his  social  qualities  make  him  a 
popular  member  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mercantile,  Noonday  and  Glen  Echo  Clubs  of  St.  Louis. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League  of  Chicago  and  the  Midday  and  Railroad  Clubs 
of  New  York  city.  One  who  knows  him  well  said  of  him :  “That  which  Mr.  Howard  no 
doubt  thinks  is  his  best  work  is  the  Fellowship  work  that  he  has  inaugurated  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  at  the  plant  in  Granite  City,  Illinois.” 
When  a  young  man,  struggling  for  an  education,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hoxie,  then  vice  president  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  loaned  some  money  to  young  Howard,  to  whom  he  had  been  attracted, 
to  assist  him  in  getting  through  school.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  school  and  to  work  the 
loan  was  promptly  paid.  When  trying  to  thank  Mr.  Hoxie  the  latter  said,  “Don’t  thank 
me — just  pass  it  along.”  This  kindness  and  remark  have  furnished  a  motive  for  Mr. 
Howard’s  whole  future  life,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  gratefully  trying  “to  pass  it 
along.”  These  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  who  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  have  been  organized  into  a  school  and  society  for  general  benefit 
that  is  accomplishing  some  splendid  results.  Mr.  Howard  inaugurated  this  movement, 
and  it  is  his  hope  and  desire  that  this  work  shall  extend  until  it  shall  prove  a  helpful 
influence  among  the  fifteen  hundred  employes  of  the  company.  He  has  an  intense  interest 
in  young  men  and  their  future  and  is  doing  all  that  he  can  to  assist  them  to  be  equipped 
for  the  opportunities  and  best  things  in  life.  His  ideal  could  well  be  put  in  Lincoln’s 
words,  “There  is  something  better  than  making  a  living — making  a  life.” 
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D WARDS  WHITAKER,  whose  business  interests  have  been 
in  connection  with  matters  of  large  public  concern  as  well  as 
individual  profit,  is  now  classed  with  .the  leading  financiers  of 
St.  Louis.  His  business  enterprise  has  been  a  recognized 
feature  in  the  substantial  growth  of  the  city  and  he  is  now  a 
representative  of  various  important  financial  and  business 
interests.  A  native  of  St.  Louis,  he  was  born  April  29,  1848, 
his  parents  being  William  A.  and  Letitia  (Edwards) 
Whitaker.  The  father  died  when  the  son  was  but  five  years 
of  age  and  he  was  reared  by  his  mother,  a  lady  of  superior 
intellectual  attainment  and  force  of  character.  He  pursued  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  left  the  high  school  to  accept  a  position 
under  Colonel  L.  S.  Metcalf  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  United  States 
army.  During  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  shipping  clerk  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  thus  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  practical  business.  It  was  an  excellent 
training  school  for  the  discipline  maintained  in  all  departments  of  the  army  constituted 
the  basis  of  his  well  known  habit  of  doing  everything  with  military  precision.  Prompt¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  thus  early  became  a  part  of  his  nature  and  have  constituted  a  forceful 
feature  in  his  later  successes.  After  leaving  the  quartermaster’s  department  he  secured 
a  clerkship  in  the  subtreasury  under  General  A.  G.  Edwards,  and  continued  his  con¬ 
nection  with  him  by  entering  the  brokerage  and  banking  house  of  Edwards  &  Mathews, 
the-  General  being  the  senior  partner.  When  he  retired  from  that  firm  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  as  the  junior  partner  under  the  firm  style  of  Mathews  & 
Whitaker,  a  relation  that  was  maintained  for  fourteen  years,  when  Mr.  Mathews  withdrew 
and  the  firm  of  Whitaker  &  Hodgman  was  then  formed,  with  Charles  Hodgman  as  the 
junior  partner.  Eventually  the  firm  became  Whitaker  &  Company,  and  has  so  continued 
until  the  present  time. 

His  constantly  broadening  experience  in  banking  and  brokerage  lines  has  given  Mr. 
Whitaker  an  insight  into  business  life  and  conditions  that  has  enabled  him  to  successfully 
prosecute  his  efforts  in  other  fields  of  activity.  He  has  become  interested  in  various 
important  financial  and  corporate  institutions.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Lindell  Railway  Company  and  is  now  vice  president  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Boatman’s  Bank ;  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company ;  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company;  and  a  stockholder  in  various  other  business 
concerns.  He  conducted  the  negotiations  which  secured  the  terminal  property  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and  many  other  financial 
transactions  of  large  import  to  the  city  have  received  and  benefited  by  the  stimulus  of 
his  activity  and  sound  judgment. 
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In  1874  Mr.  Whitaker  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
M.  Taylor,  of  St.  Louis,  and  they  reside  at  No.  13  Westmoreland  place,  in  the  most 
exclusive  residence  district  of  St.  Louis.  Appreciative  of  the  pleasures  of  companionship 
and  friendship,  Mr.  Whitaker’s  social  nature  is  manifest  in  his  cordial  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  St.  Louis,  Noonday,  University,  Mercantile,  Cuivre,  Commercial  and 
Country  Clubs  of  the  city.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union,  Manhattan  and  Midday 
Clubs  of  New  York  city.  He  has  no  fads  or  fancies,  makes  travel  his  chief  source  of 
recreation  and  is  pre-eminently  recognized  as  a  broad-minded  business  man,  determined 
in  execution  and  therefore  accomplishing  what  he  undertakes.  Forceful,  sagacious  and 
resourceful,  he  is  recognized  as  one  in  the  inmost  circle  of  those  who  are  closest  to  the 
business  concerns  and  financial  interests  which  have  most  largely  conserved  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  city. 
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HARLES  HENRY  NIEKAMP,  president  of  the  Beck  & 
Corbitt  Iron  Company,  has  for  thirty-six  years  been  a  factor 
in  the  conduct  and  control  of  iron  manufacturing  interests 
in  St.  Louis,  and  throughout  this  period  has  sustained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  unflagging  industry  and  unfaltering  commercial 
integrity.  Moreover,  his  keen  insight  into  business  situations, 
enabling  him  to  coordinate  forces  and  produce  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results,  has  been  one  of  the  strong  features  of  his 
success.  A  native  of  Osnabruck,  Hanover,  Germany,  Mr. 

Niekamp  was  born  March  31,  1851,  and  when  but  three  years 
of  age  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  Casper  Hand  and  Catherine  (Lammert) 
Niekamp,  who  established  their  home  in  St.  Louis,  so  that  the  son  pursued  his  education 
in  a  German  parochial  school  of  this  city.  In  April,  1873,  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  began  business  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  A.  Burman  &  Company,  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  recutter  of  files,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  and  a  half 
in  learning  the  trade  of  file  cutting  with  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Burman.  Four  years  later 
a  change  in  partnership  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  firm  style  of  Niekamp  &  Baker,  and 
in  June,  1891,  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Globe  File  & 
Hardware  Company.  In  the  intervening  years  the  business  had  been  developed  along 
substantial  lines,  the  well  formulated  plans  and  keen  discernment  of  Mr.  Niekamp  con¬ 
tributing  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  success  which  attended  the  enterprise.  On 
the  25th  of  February,  1895,  the  name  was  again  changed,  becoming  the  Globe  File  & 
Iron  Company,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  the  business  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  the  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Company  and  has  since  continued  under  that  name,  with 
offices  at  No.  1240  North  Main  street.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles 
Henry  Niekamp,  president;  Charles  Semple,  vice  president;  William  L.  Niekamp,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  George  Kleinschmidt,  treasurer.  For  thirty-six  years  connected  with  this 
business,  Mr.  Niekamp  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  its  continuous  growth  and 
expansion.  He  has  also  extended  his  efforts  into  other  fields  and  is  a  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Screw  Company  and  a  stockholder  of  the  Embree-McLain  Carriage  Company. 
He  has  closely  studied  these  particular  lines,  together  with  the  iron  trade  and  all  sub¬ 
sidiary  interests,  and  few  men  are  as  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  upon  any 
branch  of  the  business  as  is  Mr.  Niekamp. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1874,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Charles  Henry  Niekamp  to  Miss 
Sophia  Miller.  Unto  them  were  born  nine  children:  Charles  0.  and  Mary  G.,  both 
deceased;  William  L. ;  Laura  C.;  Gertrude  M.,  deceased;  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Cathen;  Blanch, 
who  has  also  passed  away;  Frances;  and  George  II.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  Mr. 
Niekamp  was  married,  September  11,  1894,  to  Miss  Margaret  Popp,  and  the  children  of 
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this  union  are  Charles  A.,  Margaret  H.,  and  Robert.  Preferring  suburban  to  city  life, 
Mr.  Niekamp  maintains  his  home  at  Jennings  Station.  He  is  fond  of  a  good  horse  and 
the  pleasures  to  be  obtained  with  the  automobile.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  republican, 
believing  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  party  will  best  conserve  the  public  good, 
jet  he  is  without  desire  for  office.  He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Athletic  Club.  His  interests  therefore  have  never  narrowed  down  to  business, 
but  touch  the  general  interests  of  society,  and  he  has  remained  an  interested  observer 
of  and  often  an  active  codperant  in  those  measures  which  are  factors  in  general  improve¬ 
ment  and  advancement.  He  is  quick  and  decisive  in  his  methods,  keenly  alive  to  any 
business  proposition  and  its  possibilities,  and  finds  that  pleasure  in  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  business  problem  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  success,  as  otherwise  there 
is  indicated  a  lack  of  that  intense  interest  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  progress 
in  commercial  and  industrial  lines.  Through  his  own  efforts  he  has  made  substantial 
advancement,  and  everything  points  to  his  continued  success  in  the  field  of  labor  in  which 
he  is  operating. 
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ANIEL  EASTMAN  SMITH,  deceased,  well  known  for  some 
years  as  a  successful  commission  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  while 
his  standing  in  business  circles  was  indicated  in  his  election 
to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  of  business  men  of  this  city,  was  born 
June  6,  1851,  at  Kennebunk  Port,  Maine,  which  town  was 
originally  called  Arundel,  being  so  named  by  the  Indians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father,  Robert 
S.  Smith,  came  of  a  family  found  in  the  Pine  Tree  state  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  later  represented 
In  the  American  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  Smiths  possessed  a  coat  of  arms 
and  were  prominent  in  the  section  in  which  they  resided.  The  grandfather,  Captain 
Andrew  Smith,  whose  ancestors  served  with  the  patriot  army  in  the  war  for  independence, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  elected  November  21,  1809,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  as  ensign  of  a  company  in  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  First 
Brigade  and  Sixth  Division  of  Militia  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1816,  at  the  governor’s  headquarters  in  Boston,  the  governor  and  corn- 
man  der-in-chief  “accepted  the  resignation  of  Captain  Andrew  Smith  as  captain  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  First  Brigade,  Sixth  Division  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,”  and  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  his  own  request 
from  the  office  of  captain  by  E.  Matton,  adjutant-general.  Robert  S.  Smith,  following 
his  successful  conduct  of  business  interests,  retired  with  a  competence.  In  early  manhood 
he  w-edded  Sarah  A.  Stone,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Beverly,  England,  in  1740.  The 
grandfather,  Israel  Stone,  w’as  a  representative  in  later  generations  of  the  Stone  family 
that  came  from  England,  bearing  with  them  their  coat  of  arms.  Israel  Stone  was  a 
wealthy  man  and  lived  retired.  He  was  also  a  man  of  deep  religious  spirit  and  closely 
followed  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  displaying  in  his  life  the  salient  qualities  of 
upright  and  honorable  manhood. 

At  an  early  age  Daniel  E.  Smith  went  to  Boston  wdiere  he  pursued  his  education  in 
a  private  school,  while  later  he  attended  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  thus  gaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  methods  then  in  vogue  in  the  commercial  world.  In  1870  he 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  and  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  with  the  Plant  Seed 
Company,  remaining  with  that  house  until  1877.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  H.  & 
L.  Chase,  manufacturers  of  paper  and  linen  and  burlap  bags,  representing  the  firm  upon 
the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  thirteen  years,  his  activity  bringing  to  the  house  a 
substantial  volume  of  trade.  In  1890  he  organized  the  wTell  known  firm  of  Annan,  Burg 
&  Smith,  commission  merchants,  conducting  an  extensive  and  profitable  business  in  that 
connection,  while  his  standing  in  business  circles  was  indicated  through  his  election  to 
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the  vice  presidency  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis.  In  1887  he  also  established 
a  commission  business  on  his  own  account  under  the  firm  style  of  D.  E.  Smith  and  so 
continued  until  his  death.  Resistless  will  power  and  tireless  energy,  joined  to  everyday 
common  sense,  were  the  salient  features  in  his  advancement,  making  him,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  prominent,  proficient  and  well  known  business  man  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1879,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Christina 
Clarke,  who  was  born  in  New  York  city,  a  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Ella  M.  (Taylor) 
Clarke,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York  city  and  the  latter  of  England.  Her  father 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  early  days.  He  became  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  man  here  and  the  family  has  long  been  most  widely  and  favor¬ 
ably  known.  Mrs.  Smith  has  resided  all  her  life  in  St.  Louis  and  occupies  a  most  enviable 
position  in  social  circles  here.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are  Sarah  Stone,  William 
Perkins  Stone,  Earl  Annan,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Andrew  Trevor.  The  eldest  son  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  while  Daniel  and  Andrew  are  attending  Central  high  school. 
All  reside  in  this  city  with  the  exception  of  Earl,  who  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Mississippi.  The  family  home  is  5545  Cates  avenue. 

In  politics  Mr.  Smith  was  a  strong  republican,  but  the  pressure  of  his  private 
business  and  other  interests  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  this  city  and  a  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Club.  A  review  of  his  life  indicates  the  fact  that  its  salient  features 
were  those  which  constitute  the  main  points  of  honorable  manhood,  while  his  strong 
business  traits  were  the  essential  qualities  of  success. 
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LBERT  E.  SILVERTHORNE,  manager  of  the  Arkansas  & 
Southeastern  Railroad  and  interested  in  a  number  of  other 
commercial  enterprises,  was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1863.  His  father,  Albert  D.  Silverthorne,  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  born  in  Allentown  in  1838.  His 
mother,  Fannie  (Hodgkins)  Silverthorne,  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  in  1849.  In  1850  they  left  Allentown  and  located 
in  Muscatine  county,  Iowa.  Here  they  resided  until  the  year 
1870,  when  they  left  their  farm  and  removed  to  Chicago. 

After  living  in  this  city  until  1890  they  went  to  Mackinac 
Island,  Michigan,  where  they  are  now  living  in  retirement.  They  traveled  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Iowa  in  wagons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Silverthorne  relate  the 
experiences  of  the  trip.  Albert  E.  Silverthorne  is  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being: 
Mrs.  Henry  Farout,  who  has  two  children  and  resides  at  Riverside,  Illinois;  George  M., 
who  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  also  resides  at  Riverside;  A.  K.  Silverthorne,  a 
resident  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  is  married  and  has  two  children;  and  W.  E. 
Silverthorne,  who  also  resides  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  with  his  wife  and  one  child. 

Albert  E.  Silverthorne  attended  a  private  school  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  and 
then  spent  two  years  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Moseley  public  school.  Later  he  attended 
the  Allen  Academy,  in  Chicago,  completing  the  course  of  study  in  that  institution  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  immediately  entered  the  firm  of  Kelley, 
Rathbone  &  Company,  and  later  was  with  the  A.  P.  &  W.  E.  Kelley  Company,  with 
whom  he  engaged  for  approximately  fifteen  years.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  he  had  proven  himself  so  valuable  to  the  firm  that  he  was  made 
its  manager  and  secretary.  In  1896  he  associated  with  the  Summit  Lumber  Company 
of  Upland,  Arkansas,  and  Randolph,  Louisiana,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  and 
manager.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  firm.  Although  he  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  sawmills  at  Randolph,  Louisiana,  and  Collins  and  Ellisville,  Mississippi,  he  does 
not  take  active  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  lumber  business,  as  he  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  Arkansas  &  Southeastern  Railroad,  of  which  he  is  manager.  The 
road  is  eighty-five  miles  in  length  and  does  such  a  large  business  as  to  require  his 
undivided  attention. 

In  May,  1893,  Mr.  Silverthorne  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret  Docker, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  were  married  in  Chicago  and  have  the  following  children : 
Olga,  who  is  a  pupil  at  Mary  Institute,  and  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  who  attends  Sacred  Heart 
school.  Mr.  Silverthorne  gives  his  political  support  to  the  republican  party.  His  religious 
convictions  are  on  the  side  of  Presbyterianism.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mercantile,  the 
Liederkranz,  the  Missouri  Athletic  and  the  Triple  A  Clubs.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
outdoor  sports,  and  is  fond  of  golf,  boxing  and  bowling.  His  office  is  in  the  Wright 
building  and  he  has  a  beautiful  residence  at  4506  Maryland  avenue. 
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DE  from  those  whose  eminence  and  fame  have  been  won  in  the 
field  of  statesmanship  and  distinguished  political  service  there 
is  perhaps  no  family  which  has  attained  the  prominence  ac¬ 
corded  those  of  the  name  of  Lucas  in  Missouri.  They  have 
been  the  builders  of  this  great  commonwealth  and  throughout 
the  years  which  have  run  their  course  since  the  Revolutionary 
war  representatives  of  the  name  in  different  generations  have 
won  honor  and  eminence  by  reason  of  the  great  work  which 
they  have  accomplished  as  promoters  of  business  activity  that 
has  led  to  the  substantial  development  of  the  state. 

John  B.  C.  Lucas  is  the  seventh  in  the  line  of  descent  from  a  Revolutionary  ancestry 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Andrew  Vanoy,  who  was  captain  of  a  company  of  militia  in  North 
Carolina,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Abraham  Shepard.  In  1777  he  enlisted  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Army  and  did  valiant  duty  on  various  memorable  battlefields, 
serving  until  victory  crowned  the  American  arms.  In  the  paternal  line  the  ancestry  is 
traced  back  to  Nicholas  Lucas,  who  was  born  in  1572  and  died  in  1650,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years.  The  line  of  descent  comes  down  through  Robert,  James,  Robert, 
Robert  Joseph  Lucas  and  Robert  Joseph  Edward  Lucas.  The  last  named  was  born  in  1725 
and  died  in  1783.  In  1760  he  became  a  procureur  du  Roi,  or  king’s  prosecuting  attorney, 
of  Port  Audemur,  in  Normandy,  France.  He  married  Mademoiselle  de  1’ Arche,  and  unto 
this  union  there  were  born  seven  children,  of  whom  John  B.  C.  Lucas  was  the  third  child 
and  second  son  and  the  grandfather  of  his  namesake,  whose  name  introduces  this  review. 
The  grandfather  was  married  in  France  to  Mademoiselle  Sebin.  In  the  University  of 
Caen,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  VI,  King  of  England,  he  studied  law  with  a  view  to 
becoming  procureur  du  Roi.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1784,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  left 
Ostend,  Belgium,  for  America,  coming  to  Philadelphia.  Soon  afterward  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  called  Montpelier,  situated  at  Coal  Hill,  near  the  present  site  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  where  then  stood  Fort  Pitt.  There  they  lived  until  1805.  Mr.  Lucas  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  United  States  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  minis¬ 
ter  to  France,  recommending  him  to  President  Jefferson  as  an  able  jurist,  whose  counsels 
would  be  valuable  in  framing  the  laws  of  a  new-born  republic.  He  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  on  the  bench  with  Judge  Addison 
and  in  1795  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  while  in  1803  he  became  a  member  of 
congress.  Two  years  before  he  had  been  sent  by  President  Jefferson  to  ascertain  the  temper 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  residents  of  Louisiana  respecting  the  Louisiana  purchase.  He 
traveled  incognito  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Ste.  Genevieve  and  on  to  New  Orleans,  under  the 
name  of  Des  Peiutreaux.  The  commission  was  ably  and  carefully  executed  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  bestowed  upon  him  further  honors  in  1803  by  appointing  him  judge  of  the  terri- 
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torial  court  and  commissioner  of  land  claims  of  Upper  Louisiana,  following  the  purchase. 
For  two  years  he  filled  that  office  in  a  most  creditable  and  honorable  manner  and  in  1805 
came  to  St.  Louis,  after  resigning  his  position.  The  city  was  but  a  little  French  settlement, 
but  he  recognized  its  advantageous  position,  believed  in  its  future  growth  and  made  exten¬ 
sive  investments  in  real  estate,  which  afterward  brought  him  and  his  family  large  wealth. 
He  was  always  most  devoted  to  his  family,  and  the  death  of  his  five  sons  caused  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  after  which  time  he  gave  his  supervision  only  to  his  estate.  He  en¬ 
joyed  an  extensive  law  practice  and  his  professional  duties  and  the  management  of  his 
property  fully  claimed  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  herald  the  abolition  movement, 
which  he  did  in  a  speech  made  in  St.  Louis,  April  20,  1820,  defining  his  views  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  alllow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  delegation  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Missouri.  At  that  time  he  strongly  opposed  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  state  and  the  speech  created  a  great  sensation. 

James  H.  Lucas,  father  of  John  B.  C.  Lucas  of  this  review,  was  born  November  12, 
1800,  and  pursued  his  education  in  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Nelson  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1817  he  went  from  that  state  to  New  Hampshire,  and  later  studied  law  in  New 
York.  In  1819  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  started  by  boat  for  South  America,  but 
changed  his  plans  and  tarried  for  a  time  at  Arkansas  Post  and  at  Little  Rock,  reading 
law  in  both  places  and  supporting  himself  by  setting  type  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and  in 
operating  the  ferry.  He  afterward  rode  the  circuit  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  his 
growing  capacities  and  powers  won  to  him  public  attention  and  led  to  his  selection  for 
honors  both  within  and  without  the  strict  path  of  his  profession.  In  1820  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major  of  the  militia  by  Governor  James  Miller  and  later  was  made  judge  of  the 

probate  court. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1832,  James  H.  Lucas  was  married  to  Emilie  Desruisseaux  and 
they  became  parents  of  thirteen  children.  At  the  request  of  his  father,  J.  B.  C.  Lucas, 
then  aged  and  feeble,  James  Lucas  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  October,  1837.  The  father  died 
August  17,  1842,  leaving  his  large  estate  to  his  two  children,  James  H.  Lucas  and  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Hunt.  The  former  assumed  the  management  of  the  estate  and  as  the  years 
passed  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  builders  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  through  his  organization  of  many  progressive  movements,  his  establishment 
of  many  large  business  enterprises  and  his  capable  political  service.  He  acted  as  state  sena¬ 
tor  from  1844  until  1847  but  his  ambition  was  never  in  the  line  of  office  holding.  His 
public-spirited  citizenship,  however,  prompted  him  to  put  forth  effective  aid  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  St.  Louis.  His  realization  of  the  value  of  railroad  building  as  the  most 
potent  force  in  the  development  of  a  state  led  him  to  subscribe  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  construction  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  he  was  twice  elected  its  presi¬ 
dent  He  assisted  in  organizing  and  acted  as  president  of  the  Gas  Company  and  was  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Boatmen’s  Savings  Institution.  After  1851  he  established  a  banking  house  in 
St  Louis  with  a  branch  in  San  Francisco.  In  1853  the  business  was  reorganized,  others 
becoming  interested,  but  on  the  21st  of  October,  1853,  owing  to  the  widespread  financial 
panic  both  banks  failed.  Although  Mr.  Lucas  was  not  legally  bound  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  and  paid  the  entire  liabilities  with  ten  per  cent  interest,  at  a  clear  loss  to  him¬ 
self  of  a  half  million  dollars.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  His  high  moral  sense  was 
one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  and  though  he  inherited  and  controlled  an  immense  fortune 
he  was  never  known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another,  and,  in  fact,  would 
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rather  have  met  financial  loss  than  to  in  any  way  compromise  his  commercial  honor.  He 
built  the  Lucas  Market  and  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  the  Southern 
Hotel.  He  also  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  and  was  at 
all  times  interested  in  movements  for  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  He  died  November 
11,  1873,  and  his  wife  passed  away  December  24,  1878.  His  property  was  largely  invested 
in  real  estate,  his  holdings  including  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  stores  and  dwellings  in 
St.  Louis,  which  were  divided  among  his  eight  living  children. 

Of  this  family  John  B.  C.  Lucas  was  born  December  30,  1847,  and  in  1897  a  historian 
wrote  of  him :  “He  was  the  most  prominent  living  descendant  of  the  honored  name  of 
Lucas  in  Missouri.  His  life  reflects  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  great  family,  but  he 
has  himself  beautifully  illustrated  the  heritage  of  a  great  -name.”  His  education  was 
acquired  in  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis  and  in  Seaton  Hall  College  at  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  After  leaving  college  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  office  and 
there  remained  two  years,  familiarizing  himself  with  his  father’s  varied  business  interests, 
after  which  he  assumed  entire  management.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  executors  and  settled  his  estate.  He  displayed  keen  discernment  in  all  business 
transactions  with  the  same  spirit  of  inflexible  integrity  that  characterized  his  honored  sire. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  which  position  he  filled  until  1898, 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  chief  promoters  and  one  of  the  seven  original  owners  of  the 
Planters  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  first  married  in  1876  to  Miss  Mollie  C.  Morton,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
and  they  had  two  children,  Isabel  and  Francine.  The  mother  died  in  Colorado  and  Mr. 
Lucas  afterward  wedded  Isabel  Lee  Morton,  a  descendant  of  the  Notrebe,  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  French  family  of  Arkansas.  There  were  four  children  of  this  marriage:  Mary, 
Charles,  Emilie  and  James  Morton.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Lucas  was  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  Calvary  cemetery.  At  all  times  he  stood  as  an  able  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  his  efforts  to  advance  progress  and  improvement.  Realizing  that  he  would  not  pass 
this  way  again  he  made  wise  use  of  his  opportunities  and  his  wealth,  conforming  his  life 
to  a  high  standard,  so  that  his  entire  record  was  in  harmony  with  the  history  of  an  ancestry 
honorable  and  distinguished. 


®Htltiur  Jf.  barker 


ILBUR  F.  PARKER,  who  for  many  years  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  real-estate  circles  of  St.  Louis  and  was  also  a  Mason 
of  high  rank,  was  born  in  this  city,  September  18,  1855. 
His  father  was  Captain  Nathaniel  Wesley  Parker,  at  one  time 
a  famous  river  man,  prominently  connected  with  navigation 
interests  when  the  Mississippi  was  largely  depended  upon  for 
transportation  facilities  for  the  trade  interests  of  this  section 
of  the  country.  Reared  under  the  parental  roof,  Wilbur  F. 
Parker  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  during 
the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri  in  1870-71' 
was  a  page  in  the  house  of  representatives.  After  leaving  school  he  became  a  pilot  upon 
the  river  and  afterward  was  clerk  of  the  Rob  Roy,  one  of  the  favorite  river  boats  of 
that  period.  In  1879  he  went  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  railroad 
office  and  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  business.  At  one  time  in  his 
youth  he  had  the  practical  experience  of  business  training  with  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Company  and  subsequently  was  associated  with  the  late  Nathan  Cole  in  the  commission 
business.  Since  1890  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  on  his  own  account. 
For  a  time  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bergfeld,  Parker  &  Spencer,  but  eventually 
bought  out  Mr.  Spencer’s  interest  and  the  admission  of  a  third  partner  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  name  of  Bergfeld,  Parker  &  Barlow.  Success  attended  them  in  their 
real-estate  operations  and  in  the  course  of  years  Mr.  Parker  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  partners  and  continued  the  business  alone  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  well 
known  in  real-estate  circles  as  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  real-estate  market, 
conducting  at  the  same  time  an  extensive  loan  business. 

In  1880  Mr.  Parker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Ferris,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Ferris  of  Carthage,  Illinois.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children:  Gene, 
the  wife  of  Howard  Hall;  J.  M.  F. ;  Wilbur  F. ;  and  Ella,  now  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Whittaker, 
of  Chicago.  .  « 

Mr.  Parker  is  well  known  in  political  circles  in  St.  Louis  as  a  stalwart  advocate  of 
republican  principles,  and  at  one  time  was  candidate  for  the  office  of  city  assessor  on 
the  republican  ticket.  His  opinions  carried  weight  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  republican  city  and  state  committees,  acting  in  the  latter 
capacity  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1908.  He  was  prominent  and 
popular  in  various  fraternal  organizations  and  had  attained  high  rank  in  Masonry.  He 
was  a  past  Master  of  George  Washington  Lodge,  No.  8,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  a  member  of 
St.  Louis  Royal  Chapter,  No.  8,  R.  A.  M. ;  Ascalon  Commandery,  No.  16,  K.  T. ;  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite ;  and  was  a  member  of  Moolah  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  held  membership  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the 
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Maccabees,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club.  His  friends  found  him  a  genial  gentleman,  always  ready 
to  speak  a  good  word  or  do  a  friendly  act  for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  always  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  and  he  left  behind  him  many  friends  who  ever 
entertained  for  him  the  warmest  regard  and  kindly  feeling.  He  was  ever  approachable 
and  genial  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  winning  friends  wherever  he  went. 


V 


gentry  goober  Wagoner 


ENRY  HOOVER  WAGONER  attained  creditable  success  in 
business  and  yet  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  by  no  means 
the  sole  end  and  object  of  his  life.  He  was  always  keenly 
interested  in  church  work,  and  his  uniform  kindness,  courtesy 
and  other  sterling  qualities  made  him  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
were  glad  to  call  him  friend  and  valued  his  good  will  and 
kindly  regard.  His  life  record  began  near  Hagerstown,  Mary¬ 
land,  March  20,  1824,  and  covered  the  intervening  years 
until  the  30th  of  November,  1906,  when  he  passed  away.  His 
parents  were  Christian  and  Elizabeth  (Hoover)  Wagoner.  The  former  was  born  in 
Germany  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  new  world,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
military  service  in  his  native  land.  He  died  when  his  son,  Henry  Hoover  Wagoner, 
was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  family  had  removed  from  Maryland  to  Massillon,  Ohio, 
when  Henry  H.  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  there.  Owing  to  his  father’s  death  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
and  the  success  which  he  achieved  was  attributable  entirely  to  his  labor  and  perseverance, 
combined  with  good  management  and  keen  business  discernment.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  left  his  home  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  went  to  Cincinnati.  Early  in  life 
he  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  and  pattern  making  and  was  always  greatly  interested 
in  fine  woods  and  took  much  pleasure  in  handling  and  working  in  these.  He  became 
quite  expert  in  the  line  of  cabinet  making  and  this  eventually  led  him  into  the  under¬ 
taking  business.  For  a  considerable  period  he  remained  in  Cincinnati  and  then  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  May,  1866.  He  had  previously  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  in 
partnership  with  John  P.  Eppley,  his  wife’s  brother-in-law,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and 
the  relation  between  them  was  continued  until  Mr.  Wagoner’s  removal  westward  in  May, 
1866.  Here  he  became  connected  with  the  Messrs.  Smithers  in  the  undertaking  business 
and  after  several  years’  association  with  them  he  started  in  business  on  his  own  account 
and  so  continued  until  his  death.  He  conducted  a  fine  undertaking  establishment  and 
in  the  spring  of  1900  he  admitted  his  son,  George  C.  R.  Wagoner,  to  a  partnership  and 
incorporated  the  business  under  the  style  of  the  Wagoner  Undertaking  Company.  In  all 
of  his  business  relations  he  was  thoroughly  reliable,  and  this  quality,  combined  with  his 
enterprise,  brought  to  him  the  gratifying  success  which  he  enjoyed. 

In  August,  1861,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  Wagoner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sophronia  Z.  Wilson,  a  lady  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Her  father,  John  P.  Wilson,  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity,  wedded  Juliaann  Shippen  of 
Philadelphia,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  that  city.  Through  both 
her  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry  Mrs.  Wagoner  is  entitled  to  membership  with  the 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She,  too,  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  remained  a 
resident  of  that  state  until  after  her  marriage,  when  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  St. 
Louis.  Their  children  are  George  C.  R.,  Harry  E.,  Edwin  L.  and  Mary  Belle,  the  latter 
two  being  deceased. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Wagoner  united  with  the  Methodist  church  and 
was  a  most  active  and  helpful  member  of  the  church  from  that  time  until  his  demise. 
He  was  interested  in  all  of  the  different  branches  of  church  work,  contributed  generously 
to  its  support  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  extend  its  influence.  Religion  was  not  simply 
a  matter  of  Sunday  observance  to  him,  but  was  as  well  the  motive  power  of  his  everyday 
life.  He  served  on  the  official  board  of  the  Union  Methodist  Church,  was  a  member  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  was  interested  in  all  lines  of  beneficial  work 
in  this  city.  For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Provident  Association  and  with 
different  hospitals,  and  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity  and  religion  solicited 
his  aid  in  vain.  He  was  not  only  interested  in  what  was  being  done  for  moral  progress 
in  his  city  but  also  throughout  the  country  as  well  and  in  foreign  lands.  He  was  likewise 
an  exemplary  representative  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  membership  with  the 
Knights  Templar  and  with  the  thirty-second  degree  Masons.  Kindliness,  forbearance, 
unfailing  courtesy  and  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  were  among  his  salient  char¬ 
acteristics,  making  him  popular  with  all  who  knew  him  and  gaining  for  him  the  unqualified 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  memory  of  his  upright  life  remains 
as  a  blessed  benediction  to  those  who  were  his  associates  while  he  was  numbered  among 
the  representative  residents  of  St.  Louis. 
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ILAS  BEVERLY  JONES  was  a  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  St. 
Louis  from  1872  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  18, 
1901.  He  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon,  Tennessee,  born  July 
26,  1851,  his  parents  being  Le  Grand  Michaux  and  Cassandra 
(Woods)  Jones.  The  father  was  born  in  Halifax  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  September  26,  1817,  and  on  the  maternal  side  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Huguenot  ancestry,  who  came  to  America  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Silas  B.  Jones  completed  his  literary  education  in  Andrew 
College  of  Tennessee,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He  soon 
afterward  entered  upon  preparation  for  the  bar,  and  after  thorough  preliminary  reading 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Missouri.  Throughout  his  professional  career  he 
was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  and  very  successfully  gained  recognition  as  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  city.  Endowed  by  nature  -with  high  intellectual  qualities,  to  which 
were  added  the  discipline  and  embellishment  of  culture,  his  was  a  most  attractive  person¬ 
ality.  Well  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession  and  with  the  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  with  great  sagacity  and  extraordinary  tact,  he 
was  in  the  courts  an  advocate  of  power  and  influence.  Both  judges  and  jurists  always  heard 
him  with  attention  and  deep  interest.  He  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  and  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Bar  Association.  His  prefer¬ 
ence  was  for  commercial  law  and  in  his  practice  he  specialized  in  that  direction.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  examining  board  of  the  law  school  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  in  St.  Louis,  December  8,  1875,  to  Miss  Harriet  Senter,  a 
daughter  of  William  M.  Senter,  who,  in  1864,  came  to  this  city  from  Trenton,  Tennessee, 
and  engaged  in  the  commission  business  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  became  the  parents  of 
six  sons  and  a  daughter:  Jennie  June,  the  eldest,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Crook,  of 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  leaving  two  children, 
Senter  C.  and  Jere  Lawrence ;  Le  Grand  Jones  is  president  of  the  Le  Grand  Jones  Improve¬ 
ment  Company ;  Senter  Marshall  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Security  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany;  Beverly  is  a  salesman  for  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company;  Wilkins  is  a  law 
student;  Asa  Charles  and  Alanson  Brown  are  both  with  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe 
Company. 

Mr.  Jones  erected  a  pleasant  home  for  his  family  on  Forest  Park  boulevard  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  and  earnest  worker  in  the  Third  Baptist  church 
and  served  as  one  of  its  deacons.  His  life  was  actuated  by  high  and  honorable  prin¬ 
ciples  and  characterized  by  manly  conduct.  There  was  little  that  could  be  criticised  in 
his  entire  career  and  his  many  sterling  qualities  gained  for  him  the  sincerest  regard  and 
good  will  of  his  fellowmen.  He  stood  high  in  the  Bar  Association  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  whose  public  spirit  made  him  the  champion  of  many  progressive  measures  and 
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5EPH  DAYTON  BASCOM,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company,  was  born  July  2, 1849,  in 
St.  Louis,  his  parents  being  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Frances 
(Newhall)  Bascom.  He  is  a  representative  in  the  eighth  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Bascom,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  family  in  America,  arriving  in  1634,  in  which  year 
he  settled  in  Massachusetts  with  his  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
afterward  established  his  home  in  the  Bermudas.  In  1639 
Thomas  Bascom  removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  the  original  settler  at  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  His  son,  Thomas  Bascom,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1641  or  1642.  From 
him  the  line  is  traced  through  Thomas  Bascom,  born  in  Northampton  in  1668,  and  Jona¬ 
than  Bascom,  born  in  Northampton  in  1707,  who  became  one  of  the  original  petitioners  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  township  of  Southampton  and  one  of  its  early  settlers.  His 
home  was  fortified  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  at  that  time  were  extremely 
hostile.  He  died  in  1780.  Elisha  Bascom,  born  in  Southampton  in  1739,  became  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  volunteers  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  died  in  the  service  at  Ticonderoga,  New 
York,  September  18,  1776.  His  commission  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Joseph  Dayton  Bascom.  King  Bascom,  of  the  sixth  generation,  was  born  in  Southampton, 
Massachusetts,  May  28,  1765,  and  Jonathan  Dayton  Bascom  was  born  in  Southampton, 
March  6,  1804.  He  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Dayton  Bascom  and  the  latter’s  son,  Charles 
E.  Bascom,  born  in  St.  Louis,  February  27,  1878,  is  a  representative  in  the  ninth  generation 
of  the  family  in  America. 

In  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  Joseph  Dayton  Bascom  pursued  his  studies,  attend¬ 
ing  the  old  Benton  school  on  Sixth  between  Locust  and  St.  Charles  streets,  where  the 
Ringens  Stove  Company  is  now  located.  Mr.  Gillfillan  was  principal  and  with  the  usual 
spirit  of  youth  the  boys  nicknamed  him  Gilly.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  waT  Mr. 
Bascom  was  in  class  recitation  when  the  Home  Guards  were  fired  upon  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Walnut  streets  after  capturing  Camp  Jackson,  and  almost  immediately  school 
was  dismissed.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was  veTy  fond  of  outdoor  games,  especially  base¬ 
ball,  or  town  ball,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  later  he  became  an  enthusiastic  bowler  and 
interested  as  well  in  indoor  athletics,  and  was  at  one  time  vice  president  of  the  old  Mis¬ 
souri  Gymnasium.  He  entered  business  life  as  an  emfiloye  in  a  retail  clothing  house  near 
the  present  site  of  the  Norvell-Shapleigh  Company.  He  was  afterward  employed  by  A.  M. 
Leslie,  a  dealer  in  dental  supplies  on  Market  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  he  cites  that  an  elephant’s  tusk  which  was  used  for  making 
the  ivory  handles  for  dental  tools  was  displayed  in  the  window  and  labeled  ‘‘Eye-tooth  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  Captured  July  3,  1863.”  Mr.  Bascom  assisted  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  gold  leaf,  intending  to  learn  the  trade,  but  later  went  to  East  St.  Louis  and  was 
employed  as  messenger  boy  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  under  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  agent 
for  the  road.  This  was  still  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war.  He  afterward  entered  the 
service  of  the  D.  M.  Richardson  Match  Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  with  local  office 
at  Second  and  Vine  streets,  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  from  1867  until  1869.  In  the 
latter  year  he  secured  a  position  with  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Supply  Company,  continuing 
with  them  until  1876,  his  practical  and  valuable  business  training  being  there  obtained, 
for  from  time  to  time  he  was  promoted  and  had  varied  experiences  as  shipping  clerk,  bill 
clerk,  collector,  salesman,  and  assistant  bookkeeper.  Mr.  Bascom’s  first  independent  ven¬ 
ture  was  as  a  partner  of  John  J.  Broderick  in  the  wire  rope  business  and  he  still  figures 
as  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  industrial  interests  as  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company,  controlling  an  extensive  trade  in  this 
line.  While  there  have  been  no  unusual  or  exciting  chapters  in  his  life  history,  his  record 
is  nevertheless  indicative  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  persistent,  earnest  purpose,  for 
in  this  country  the  field  of  labor  is  closed  to  none  and  ability  and  faithfulness  will 
eventually  win. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1877,  Mr.  Bascom  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Frederick,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Frederick,  an  ice  merchant.  Their  only  child  is  Charles  Edward  Bascom. 

Mr.  Bascom  has  no  military  record  save  with  the  Missouri  Gymnasium  Zouaves,  of 

which  he  was  a  member ;  has  held  no  political  office  save  as  a  member  of  the  Wells  Muniei- 
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pal  Terminal  commission,  and  yet  there  have  been  few  men  who  have  done  more  active  or 
effective  service  in  behalf  of  public  welfare,  as  he  has  been  identified  with  almost  every 
organization  for  the  city’s  benefit.  While  he  votes  with  the  republican  party  on  state  and 
national  questions,  at  municipal  elections  he  casts  an  independent  ballot.  In  various 
organizations  he  has  done  efficient  service  and  at  all  times  his  influence  and  cooperation 
could  be  counted  upon  when  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  city  were  at  stake.  He  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mercantile  Club  when  its  membership  was  twelve  hundred 
and  has  been  a  director  of  the  club  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  incumbent.  He  is 
also  a  director  in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  the  Civic  Federation  League,  the  Citizens’  Industrial  Association,  the 
Business  Men’s  League,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  the  advisory  board  of  the  Municipal 
Voters’  League,  a  member  of  the  lighting  committee  of  the  Civic  League  and  of  the  Deep 
Waterways  Commission,  all  of  which  go  to  show  his  activity  in  lines  contributing  to  public 
progress.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church  and  his  social  relations  include  membership  in 
the  Noonday,  Mercantile,  Commercial,  Racquet,  Missouri  Athletic,  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Maine  Hunting  and  Fishing  Clubs.  While  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  these  and  has 
been  willing  to  assist  in  promoting  their  interests  his  home  interests  have  ever  been  para¬ 
mount  and  thus  he  has  preferred  not  to  take  a  leading  part  in  various  organizations.  How¬ 
ever,  after  having  previously  refused  the  honor,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Mercantile  Club  during  his  absence  from  the  city.  This  course  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
members  was,  however,  an  expression  of  the  confidence  in  his  ability  and  personal  character 
and  while  at  all  times  he  disclaims  any  special  credit  for  what  he  has  done  and  for  the 
position  he  has  taken  in  support  of  important  public  measures  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion  places  him  in  a  prominent  position  as  a  representative  citizen. 
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.  HENRY  SCHWARZ,  educated  under  some  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Europe,  is  now  professor  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Washington  University  and  a  recognized  authority  on  his 
specialty.  He  was  born  in  Giessen,  in  the  grand  dukedom 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  November  14,  1855,  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Susan  Schwarz.  He  comes  of  peasant  ancestry. 
His  father,  Jacob  Schwarz,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  peasant  and  received  a  liberal  education,  being  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Technology  of  Darmstadt.  His  ability  in 
engineering  lines  was  recognized  and  as  surveyor  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  from  Frankfort  to  Cassel,  one  of  the  first  railroads  in  Germany.  He  remained 
in  the  service  of  that  railroad  in  various  positions  for  many  years,  his  last  connection 
being  that  of  local  treasurer. 

Dr.  Schwarz  in  his  boyhood  days  attended  the  gymnasium,  the  preparatory  school 
of  the  university,  in  his  pative  town,  but  did  not  complete  the  course  to  graduation. 
Attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the  new  world,  he  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  April,  1873.  Here  he  secured 
employment  in  a  drug  store  and  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  English 
language  attended  night  school.  Determining  to  thoroughly  qualify  for  the  work  of  a 
druggist  he  took  up  the  study  of  pharmacy  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of  1876.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had 
determined  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work  and  when  he  completed  his 
pharmaceutical  course  he  matriculated  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  March,  1879.  He  then  returned  to  Germany  and  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  receiving  his  German  degree  in  February,  1880.  His  theoretical 
training  was  then  followed  by  the  broad  practical  experience  secured  through  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  first  assistant  in  the  University  Female  Hospital  of  Giessen,  where  he  remained 
from  March,  1880,  until  March,  1881,  when  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  take  charge 
of  the  University  Female  Hospital  of  that  place  until  Professor  Kehrer,  who  had  been 
called  from  Giessen  to  Pleidelberg  could  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  Dr. 
Schwarz  continued  at  Heidelberg  as  first  assistant  teacher  of  midwifery  until  August,  1883. 

Since  that  date  Dr.  Schwarz  has  been  a  practitioner  in  St.  Louis  and  has  enjoyed  an 
extensive  patronage,  being,  through  the  consensus  of  public  opinion,  numbered  among 
the  most  able  and  learned  members  of  the  profession  in  the  city.  He  is  also  well  known 
as  an  educator  and  in  1886  was  appointed  clinical  lecturer  on  gynecology  in  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College,  now  the  medical  department  of  Washington  University.  In  1889  he 
was  made  professor  of  gynecology  and  since  1900,  when  the  Missouri  Medical  College  was 
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fused  with  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  Dr.  Schwarz  has  been  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  his  present  title  being  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  Specializing  along  this  line  he  has  carried  his  researches  and  investigations 
far  beyond  those  of  the  average  practitioner  until  his  knowledge  and  ability  make  him 
a  recognized  authority  in  this  department  of  medical  practice. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1886,  Dr.  Schwarz  was  married  to  Johanna  Laura  Forster, 
a  daughter  of  Marquard  Forster,  the  well  known  founder  of  the  Forster  family  in  St! 
Louis.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schwarz  are  the  proud  parents  of  four  healthy  and  promising  sons : 
Marquard  J.,  who  was  born  July  29,  1887;  Otto  H.,  born  June  15,  1888;  Walter  C., 
whose  birth  occurred  August  13,  1890;  and  Frederick  W.,  who  was  born  March  7,  1895^ 

While  his  professional  duties  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  his  time  to  allow  him 
much  active  participation  in  social  affairs,  Dr.  Schwarz  is  nevertheless  known  as  a  man  of 
genial  disposition  and  cordiality  and  he  wins  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  independent 
of  any  political  party,  yet  takes  a  deep  interest  in  affairs  of  the  city  and  gives  stalwart 
endorsement  and  cooperation  to  many  movements  which  are  of  value  in  municipal  life. 
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DOLPH  ROBERT  GRUND,  whose  ability  both  as  counselor  and 
attorney  has  been  recognized  in  bis  retention  by  many  impor¬ 
tant  corporations  and  prominent  individuals,  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  February  12,  1882.  A  son  of  Philip  and  Anna  (Both- 
mann)  Grund,  be  pursued  his  education,  during  bis  boyhood 
days,  as  a  student  in  the  Peabody  school  and  the  night  high 
school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1901. 
From  boyhood  the  law,  with  its  limitless  opportunities,  had 
appealed  to  him  and  he  determined  to  take  up  this  profession 
as  a  life  work  and  to  this  end  matriculated  in  the  Missouri 
College  of  Law,  which  numbers  him  as  an  alumnus  of  1908,  when  he  received  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  In  the  interim  between  his  public  school  and  law  course, 
however,  he  was  employed  during  the  day  by  the  Becktold  Printing  &  Book  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  attending  law  classes  in  the  evening.  On  the  completion  of  his  law 
studies  and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  6,  1903,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  practice,  largely  confining  his  attention  to  civil  law,  chiefly 
as  counsel  for  corporations.  He  has  been  retained  as  attorney  and  counselor  by  many 
prominent  business  concerns.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1904,  he  received  the  appoint- 
■  ment  of  general  attorney  for  the  Missouri,  Arkansas  &  Southwestern  Railroad  Company, 
an  Arkansas  corporation,  of  which  he  was  also  elected  a  director,  but  on  the  15th  day 
of  February,  1905,  he  resigned  these  positions  and  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
private  legal  interests. 

Mr.  Grund  has  spent  five  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  “Grund  on  the 
Laws  of  Private  Corporations.”  This  work  has  been  pronounced  the  most  complete  work 
of  its  character  extant,  and  will  comprise  eight  or  more  volumes.  It  will  be  published 
within  a  short  time,  and  prominent  lawyers  and  jurists  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  able  contents— the  work  being  one  that  would  be  considered  creditable  to  a  man 
of  much  older  years.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  profession  through  his 
membership  in  the  Missouri  State  Bar  and  St.  Louis  Bar  Associations. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1906,  Mr.  Grund  was  married  to  Miss  E.  Marguerite  Forkel, 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Jennie  (Van  Velson) 
Forkel.  Her  father  was  a  prominent  business  man  of  Rochester  for  a  long  period,  but 
five  years  prior  to  his  death  retired.  Mrs.  Grund  comes  from  two  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  Rochester,  New  York,  they  being  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  city. 
She  is  also  the  niece  of  the  famous  artist,  Christopher  W.  Forkel,  whose  celebrated  paint¬ 
ing,  “The  Wagon  Blacksmith,”  is  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  other  works  of 
his  have  sold  at  almost  equally  high  prices.  Mrs.  Grund  is  part  owner  of  a 
publishing  house  in  the  east,  and  combined  wuth  her  grace  of  manner  and  innate  culture 
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has  a  keen  insight  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  business  situations.  In  the  years  1904, 
1905  and  1906  she  traveled  through  thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  visiting  all  the 
places  of  interest,  making  this  partly  a  business  as  well  as  pleasure  trip,  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  publishing  house  with  which  she  is  connected.  She  now  presides 
over  a  neat  and  attractive  home,  which  is  the  center  of  a  cultured  society  circle. 

Mr.  Grund  is  a  republican,  with  a  public-spirited  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  state ; 
and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Presbyterian.  Few  young  men  of  his  years  have  attained  a 
larger  measure  of  success  or  have  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  future. 


f. 
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UDGE  ROBERT  MAGRUDER  FOSTER,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  is  proving  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  great  socio¬ 
logical  problems  which  confront  the  country,  and  his  labors 
are  along  one  of  the  lines  of  most  effective  reform — the  work 
among  children,  for  he  was  the  first  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  having  been  selected  by  his  associates  upon  the  bench 
in  1902.  Judge  Foster  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  Georgia, 
May  13,  1852,  and  the  blood  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
ancestry  is  mingled  in  his  veins.  He  comes  of  illustrious  and 
distinguished  families  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Foster,  of  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  was  a  prominent  tobacco 
grower  of  his  day,  whose  son,  Arthur  Foster,  a  planter  on  the  Oconee  river  between  Madi- 
son^and  Greensboro,  married  Hannah  Johnson,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Seaborn 
Johnson.  She  met  her  future  husband  in  a  block  house  near  what  is  now  Augusta, 
Georgia,  to  which  the  white  settlers  had  fled  for  protection  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  one  of  the  Indian  uprisings.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  Arthur  Foster  was  with  Morgan  in  the  Home  Guard,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cowpens.  His  sons  were:  Nathaniel  Green  Foster,  a 
member  of  congress  from  1852  until  1856 ;  Albert  G.  Foster,  of  Madison,  Georgia;  Judge 
Adam  G.  Foster,  of  Burnett,  Texas;  Colonel  Arthur  Foster,  owner  of  a  large  plantation 
near  Macon,  Georgia;  Moses  Foster,  of  Morgan  county,  Georgia;  Dr.  James  Madison 
Foster;  and  Dr.  Sterling  Johnson  Foster,  of  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  the  last  named 
being  the  father  of  Judge  Robert  Magruder  Foster,  of  this  review.  His  mother,  who 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Virginia  C.  Heard,  was  a  daughter  of  Augustus  A.  and  Har¬ 
riet  (Magruder)  Heard,  of  Greensboro,  Georgia.  The  former  was  a  member  of  the  large 
and  influential  family  of  Heards  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  mother  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Magruders  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  sister  of  William, 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Magruder  of  Canton,  Mississippi,  the  latter  the  father  of  Colonel 
Lawson  Magruder,  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  who  in  turn  was  the  father  of  Ensign 
Magruder,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  had  the  distinction  of  firing  the  first  shot  in 
the  Spanish-American  war. 

During  his  early  boyhood  Judge  Robert  Magruder  Foster  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  and  though  but  a  boy  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  war  retains  vivid  recollections  of  many  instances  which  occurred  during  those  mo¬ 
mentous  days.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  under  private  tutors,  while  from 
1867  until  1869  he  attended  the_  East  Alabama  Male  College,  and  from  1869  until  1870 
was  a  student  in  Davidson  College,  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  in  1875  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  was  conferred 
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upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater.  During  1872  he  spent  his  time  on  his  father’s  plantation 
because  of  poor  health,  but  in  1873  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  N.  B.  Fagin  and  General  H.  C.  Thompkins  at  Union  Springs,  Alabama.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  in  1875.  He  then  entered  upon  practice  in  this  city,  and 
as  the  years  passed  enjoyed  a  constantly  growing  clientage  that  made  his  work  in  the  courts 
of  much  importance.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  is  comprehensive  and  exact,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases  he  prepares  for  every  possible  point  of  attack  and  at  the  same 
time  carefully  reviews  the  situation  to  find  where  the  armor  of  his  opponent  is  weakest. 
While  his  devotion  to  his  client’s  interests  is  proverbial,  he  never  forgets  that  he  owes  a 
still  higher  allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  aid  the  court  in 
the  administration  of  justice  rather  than  to  enshroud  his  cause  in  any  sentimental  garb 
or  illusion  that  would  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  law.  In  1902  he  was  selected  by  his 
associates  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  division  of  the  circuit  court,  and  it  is  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  his  work  on  the  bench.  He  tempered 
justice  with  the  higher  attribute  of  mercy.  He  made  a  close  study  not  only  of  the  law 
and  equity,  but  of  the  individual,  seeking  to  know  his  environment,  surroundings  and 
influence,  that  he  might  give  the  sentence  that  was  necessary,  avoiding  detention  of  the 
culprit  when  possible,  and  practicing  that  leniency  which,  in  many  cases,  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reform  and  improvement,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  stable 
and  upright  manhood.  The  press  and  the  public  in  general  acknowledge  his  ability  and 
the  worth  of  the  work  he  did.  The  only  other  office  which  he  has  filled  was  when,  from 
1879  until  1881,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  thirtieth  general  assembly  of  Missouri. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1881,  Judge  Foster  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  L.  Carpenter, 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  they  have  three  children,  Sterling  C.,  Robert  M.  and  Virginia  Lee. 
The  family  attend  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  Judge  Foster  holds  membership. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
of  these  two  organizations,  in  the  efforts  of  the  one  to  teach  humanitarianism  and  in  the 
labors  of  the  other  to  bring  men  into  their  correct  relation  with  their  Creator.  Judge 
Foster  is  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  Social  Union,  of  the  Mercantile 
Club,  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  the  St.  Louis  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  Park  Golf  Club.  He  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  hunting,  outdoor  sports  and  in 
travel.  A  broad-minded  man,  whose  keen  intellect  has  been  guided  by  high  principles 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  regard  and  honor  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 
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RS.  ANNA  FARRAR  VAN  SWERINGEN  BARRET  KING, 
of  St.  Louis,  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Van  Sweringen  fam¬ 
ily,  of  Beemsterdam,  Holland,  and  on  both  paternal  and 
maternal  sides  can  trace  her  ancestry  back  to  the  nobility, 
and  probably  royalty,  of  England.  A  few  of  the  direct 
descendants  are  given  below,  which  have  been  verified  through 
Burke’s  Peerage,  and  without  tracing  the  matter  in  the  old 
country  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  proper  lineage 
through  authorities  here.  We  are  giving  below  seven  gen¬ 
erations,  tracing  Mrs.  King’s  ancestors  back  to  James  Taylor, 
the  1st,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1635,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Earls 
of  Pennington,  and  on  the  maternal  line  Mrs.  King’s  mother,  Martha  Jane  Farrar’s 
ancestors  can  also  be  traced  back  further  than  the  Taylors. 


Sir  Roger  Thompson  (Royalty)  of  York¬ 
shire. 

- _ * _ _ _ _ _ N 

r 

Col.  Wm.  Thompson,  his  daughter. 

t - - - — — — — - ~A - - - - 

Martha  Thompson,  wife  of  James  Taylor 
(1695). 


James  Taylor  1st  (1635),  wife  Frances. 


James  Taylor  (1675),  wife  Martha  Thomp¬ 
son. 


George  Taylor  (1711),  wife  Rachel  Gibson, 
widow  of  Conway. 


Edmund  Taylor  (1744),  wife  Sarah  Stubbs. 
- - * - , 

Martha  Thompson  Taylor  (May  30,  1792), 
wife  of  Maj.  Wm.  Christy. 


Sarah  Stubbs  Christy  (July  4,  1784,  died  in 
St.  Louis  in  1849),  wife  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Gaines  Farrar. 


Martha  Jane  Farrar,  wife  of  James  Van 
Sweringen. 


Anna  Farrar  Van  Sweringen  Barret  King. 
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The  earliest  representative  of  the  Van  Sweringen  family  was  Gerret  Van  Sweringen, 
who  was  born  in  Beemsterdam,  Holland,  in  1636.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  family 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  was  educated  abroad.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  per¬ 
formed  responsible  duties  in  the  maritime  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and 
in  1656,  when  that  company  fitted  out  the  ship  “Prince  Maurice”  with  emigrants  and 
supplies  for  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Delaware  river  in  America,  he  was  appointed  its. 
supercargo.  This  vessel  sailed  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1656,  and  was  to  have  touched  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  city,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  March,  1657,  stranded  off  Fire  island,  near  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island. 
The  next  day,  in  freezing  weather,  the  passengers  and  crew  in  a  frail  boat  got  to  the- 
barren  shore,  where  they  remained  several  days  without  fire.  On  the  third  day  they 
saw  some  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  sent  with  word  to  Stuyvesant,  then  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  who  came  with  a  sloop  and  carried  them  to  that  place.  A  part  of  the  cargo 
of  the  stranded  ship,  cared  for  before  the  ship  stove  to  pieces,  was  put  on  board  another 
ship,  chartered  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  they  sailed  for  their  destina¬ 
tion,  which  they  reached  in  safety  in  five  days.  After  the  wreck  Gerret  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  the  company’s  service  and  as  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  and 
as  he  intended  to  live  here,  his  request  was  granted.  Fort  Casinier  on  the  Delaware  was- 
established  by  the  Dutch  in  1651.  It  was  surprised  in  1654  by  the  Swedes  and  possession 
taken,  but  was  regained  by  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and  its  name  changed  to  New  Anstel,  now 
New  Castle,  Delaware. 

Gerret  was  married  at  this  place  about  1659  to  Barbarah  de  Barrette,  who  was  born 
at  Valenciennes,  France.  He  was  at  once  made  a  member  of  the  council,  commissary, 
and  held  various  other  offices,  and  became  very  wealthy ;  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind 
and  some  years  after  going  to  Maryland  wrote  an  account  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  river,  which  account  was  probably  written  for  the  Maryland  council  to  use  as 
evidence  in  the  boundary  disputes  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn. 

Of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  family  mention  should  be  made  of  James 
de  la  Tour  Van  Sweringen,  merchant  and  financier,  who  was  born  January  12,  1808, 
in  the  town  of  Mifflin,  Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Thomas  and  Janet  (La 
Tour)  Van  Sweringen.  He  found  a  home  among  the  colonists  of  Maryland,  where  four 
succeeding  generations  of  the  family  lived,  dropping  the  “Van”  from  the  name  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  Maryland  representatives  of  the  family 
migrated  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  other  states,  and  the  name  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  civil  and  military  annals  of  the  country.  In  every  war  since  1656- 
the  Van  Sweringens  have  been  participants,  and  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Indian  wars, 
the  Revolutionary  war,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Civil  war,  the  names  of  numerous 
members  of  the  family  appear  who  served  as  commissionQd  officers  and  private  soldiers. 
Some  members  of  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  family  have  served  with  distinction  in 
congress  and  one  defeated  George  Washington  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  and  was,  in  turn,  defeated  by  Washington  for  the  same  office.  The  mother 
of  James  de  la  Tour  Van  Sweringen  was  of  mixed  French  and  Scotch  extraction,  she 
having  been  a  descendant  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  in  the  French  line,  and  of  ancestors 
who  belonged  to  the  famous  clan  MacGregor  in  the  Scotch  line.  Reared  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Van  Sweringen  obtained  a  fair  English  education.  Pie  arrived  in  St.  Louis 
in  1828,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  a  vigorous,  active  and  energetic  young, 
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man,  and  making  fortunate  investments  on  liis  own  account,  he  very  soon  became  a 
business  man  of  consequence  and  influence  among  the  pioneers  of  this  city.  In  1846  he 
■established  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  famous  dry-goods  house  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  probably  the  largest  in  the  west,  and  was  wonderfully  successful  in  his 
merchandising  operations.  Later,  as  endorser  for  the  pork-packing  firm  of  Jamison  & 
Samuels,  he  lost  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  considered  a  handsome  fortune,  even  at 
the  present  time,  but,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  loss,  he  continued  to  occupy  a  position 
.among  business  men  of  the  city,  becoming  specially  prominent  as  the  representative  of 
large  eastern  capitalists  who  invested  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  west.  He  was  a  born 
financier,  having  a  natural  genius  for  the  negotiation  of  monetary  transactions,  both 
private  and  public  in  their  nature.  He  placed  the  first  issue  of  St.  Louis  municipal  bonds, 
was  a  stockholder  in  the  old  Missouri  State  Bank,  a  stockholder  in  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad  Company,  and  .a  promoter  of  many  important  enterprises  which  materially 
advanced  the  business  interests  of  St.  Louis.  He  commanded  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  many  of  the  men  who  were  most  prominent  in  public  life  during  the  years  of  his  activity 
in  St.  Louis,  and  at  different  times  held  powers  of  attorney  from  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
General  William  Ashley,  Major  Thomas  Biddle  and  others  whose  interests  he  repre¬ 
sented.  He  was  the  intimate  personal  friend  and  associate  also  of  these  men,  and  among  the 
interesting  relics  which  came  into  his  possession  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  family  as  a  result  of  these  friendly  relationships  were  the  pistols  used  in 
the  Benton  and  Lucas  duel  and  also  in  the  duel  between  Biddle  and  Pettus.  Lie  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  Fair  Association,  and  one  of  the  men  who  inaugurated  the  first 
Fair  held  in  1855.  He  helped  to  set  on  foot  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Lindell  Hotel,  was  a  stockholder  in  the  original  corporation  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  under  whose  supervision  what  was  then  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  world  was  constructed,  and  he  aided  also  to  build  the  new  structure  which  took 
the  place  of  this  one  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  also  one  of  the  early 
subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company  and  was  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors. 

While  he  was  a  busy  man  and  the  bearer  of  great  responsibilities  during  his  entire 
business  career,  his  fondness  for  recreative  amusements  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hat  Island  Gun  Club  and  one  of  the  most  generous 
subscribers  to  the  fund  which  secured  for  it  extensive  game  preserves.  He  was  a  trifle 
fond  of  adventure  and  in  1869  crossed  the  plains  with  General  R.  B.  Marcy,  keeping  a 
diary  in  which  were  recorded  many  interesting  and  not  a  few  thrilling  experiences,  the 
country  which  they  traversed  being  at  that  time  infested  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
hostile  Indians.  His  personality  was  very  attractive  and,  although  his  early  education 
had  not  been  liberal,  he  had  been  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  experience  and  as  a  result 
had  gathered  a  large  fund  of  general  information  which  made  him  always  entertaining 
to  those  who  gathered  about  him.  His  dry  humor  and  quaint  forms  of  expression  are 
characteristics  well  remembered  by  his  old-time  associates,  for  which  he  was  hardly  less 
distinguished  than  for  his  sterling  integrity  and  broad  capacity  as  a  man  of  affairs.  He 
was  a  Jeffersonian  democrat  of  the  old  school  but  took  very  little  interest  in  politics  and 
held  few  public  offices,  refusing  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  St.  Louis.  Nevertheless  his  counsel  and  advice  were  frequently  sought  by 
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those  in  charge  of  public  affairs,  and  he  was,  from  time  to  time,  an  important  factor  in 
formulating  financial  legislation  and  shaping  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city  government. 
He  was  at  one  time  city  assessor,  an  office  for  which  he  was  particularly  fitted  by  reason 
of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  other  values,  but  with  this  exception  is  not 
known  to  have  held  any  city  office.  His  name  is  closely  linked,  however,  with  various 
public  improvements,  prominent  among  them  being  the  laying  out  of  Forest  Park  and 
Lindell  boulevards,  the  last  named  street  being  made  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion.  What  was  known  as  the  Lindell  addition  to  the  city,  now  a  beautiful  residence 
district,  was  a  semi-public  enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested  financially  with  Jesse 
and  Peter  Lindell  and  others.  Broad-minded  and  liberal  in  spirit  and  action,  he  was  not 
only  a  promoter  of  public  enterprises,  but  a  kindly  and  charitable  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  who  gave  substantial  expression  to  his  sympathies  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  He  died  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  useful  career  as  a 
business  man,  December  24,  1872.  Mr.  Van  Sweringen  married  in  1832  Miss  Martha 
J.  Farrar,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Bernard  Gaines  Farrar.  Mrs.  A^an  Sweringen’s  mother 
was  Sallie  Stubbs  Christy  before  her  marriage,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Major  William 
Christy,  who,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Wright  and  Chambers,  laid  out  the  town  of  North 
St.  Louis,  and  after  whom  also  Christy  avenue  was  named. 

Their  daughter  married  Arthur  Buckner  Barret,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful 
members  of  a  family  which  has  done  much  for  St.  Louis.  His  ancestors,  of  English 
origin,  settled  in  Virginia  and  there  owned  large  tracts  of  land  and  also  established 
Barret’s  ferry.  The  lineage  is  traced  back  to  Jeoffrey  Barret,  father  of  John  Barret,  who 
had  charge,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  the  country,  built  originally  of  wood, 
600  A.  D.,  and  later  replaced  with  a  very  beautiful  stone  structure.  Mr.  Barret  made  of 
this  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  monogram  of  John  Barret  and  a  collar 
of  silver  are  in  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady.  This  collar  of  silver  was  presented 
to  him  by  King  Henry  VI,  who  was  then  visiting  the  abbot  at  the  palaces  of  Bevry  and 
Elnswell,  on  which  occasion  Barret,  an  esquire,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  waiting  on  the 
king. 

Dr.  Richard  Feral  Barret,  father  of  A.  B.  Barret,  was  born  at  the  old  Barret  home¬ 
stead  in  Greensburg,  Kentucky,  in  1804,  and  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  May  16,  1866. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  day  in  developing  the  resources  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  In  1832  he  married  Maria  Lee,  daughter  of  Judge  Richard  Auylet 
Buckner,  then  representing  the  Green  river  district  in  congress. 

Arthur  Buckner  Barret  was.  born  in  1836,  on  a  large  farm  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  at  the  home  of  his  father,  Dr.  Richard  Feral  Barret,  who  instilled 
into  the  childish  mind  of  Arthur  B.  Barret  a  love  of  nature  which  to  the  end  of  his  life 
was  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  He  attended  the  equally  famous  school 
taught  by  Edward  Wyman,  studied  under  private  tutorship  in  his  father’s  home  at  Rock 
Springs,  was  a  pupil  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  at  St.  Louis  University,  everywhere  giving  striking  proof  of  his 
vigorous  intellectuality.  Having  manifested  a  fondness  for  active  business  pursuits  and 
inclining  to  agriculture  rather  than  commercial  life,  his  father  gave  him  a  farm  of  eight 
hundred  acres  in  Montgomery  county,  Missouri,  of  which  he  took  charge  several  years 
before  he  attained  his  majority.  The  chivalrous  element  in  his  nature  was  always  in 
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evidence  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  inclining  him,  perhaps,  a  trifle  to  adventure, 
and  prompting  him  to  numerous  acts  illustrative  of  his  high  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty.  In  1855,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Caddo  parish, 
Louisiana,  and  escorted  thence  to  his  home  in  Missouri  his  aunt,  Mary  Lee  Barret,  who, 
having  lost  her  only  son,  was  desirous  of  joining  her  friends  in  the  north.  With  a  train 
of  wagons,  horses  and  numerous  servants  under  his  charge,  he  traveled  on  horseback  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  Brazos,  through  the  flats  of  the  Trinity,  the  bogs  of  the  Red  river 
country  and  the  dense  forests  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  serving  as  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  and  piloting  it  safely  to  its  destination.  His  farm  was  admirably  adapted 
to  stock-raising  and  under  his  management  became  famous  for  its  fine  horses  and 
thoroughbred  cattle.  While  carrying  on  this  successful  farming  industry,  he  kept  in  close 
touch  with  his  old  friends  and  the  best  social  circles  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  home,  on 
Loutre  island,  became  famous  as  a  resort  for  gay  companies  of  young  St.  Louis  people, 
always  sure  of  an  enjoyable  outing  when  they  visited  his  place.  The  island  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country  abounded  in  game  and  many  prominent  St.  Louis  men  now  passing 
down  the  sunset  side  of  life’s  incline  remember  with  pleasure  the  royal  entertainments 
which  he  provided  for  them  at  the  country  home  over  which  he  presided  with  regal 
grace  and  dignity.  In  1859  he  married  Miss  Anna  Farrar  Van  Sweringen,  only  daughter 
of  James  de  la  Tour  and  Martha  (Farrar)  Van  Sweringen,  who  in  her  young  woman¬ 
hood  was  a  reigning  belle  in  St.  Louis.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  continuously  in 
this  city,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  business  circles  and  head  of  a  household  which  was  a 
center  of  culture  and  refinement.  In  1866  he  was  made  president  of  the  Agricultural 
&  Mechanical  Fair  Association,  and  to  him  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
one  of  its  chief  attractions,  an  institution  which  had  been  founded  eleven  years  earlier 
by  J.  Richard  Barret,  Dr.  Richard  F.  Barret,  Colonel  John  O’Fallon  and  others.  During 
the  war  the  fair  grounds  had  been  occupied  by  Federal  soldiers,  the  buildings  had  sunk 
into  dilapidation,  and,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  the  old  directory  handed  the  enter¬ 
prise  over  to  Mr.  Barret  and  his  associates,  whom  they  termed  “the  boys,”  with  little 
hope  for  its  future.  Through  the  impetus,  however,  of  his  great  energy  and  activity 
its  revivification  was  rapid  and  complete  and  the  fair  very  shortly  entered  upon  a  career 
of  prosperity  and  attained  a  degree  of  celebrity  compared  to  which  its  former  greatness 
was  insignificant.  The  task  which  Mr.  Barret  undertook  was  a  herculean  one,  but  his 
enthusiasm  became  a  contagion  which  extended  to  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
the  public  of  St.  Louis  generally,  and  to  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  surrounding 
country  also,  and  under  his  generalship  all  were  brought  together  to  labor  harmoniously 
for  the  building  up  of  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  As  president 
of  the  Fair  Association  he  received  no  salary  and  accepted  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
and  yet  a  very  large  share  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  interests  each  year  until  1874, 
when  he  resigned  the  presidency.  Still  the  association  declined  to  relieve  him  from  duty 
and  made  him  its  first  vice  president,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  association  during  its  palmiest  days  he 
was  unselfish  in  his  devotion  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  great  business  interests  of  St.  Louis.  That  he  should  have  encountered  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  carrying  out  of  some  of  his  plans  and  purposes  was  natural,  but  in  every 
instance  he  triumphed  over  this  opposition,  using  always  the  power  and  influence  which 
he  wielded  for  the  good  of  the  association  as  a  whole  and  refusing,  under  all  circum- 
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stances,  to  make  use  of  any  of  his  prerogatives  for  his  personal  advancement.  The  same 
public  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  St.  Louis  governed  his  action  in  connection 
with  every  movement  of  importance  to  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
workers  in  behalf  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Forest  Park  and  O’Fallon  Park 
improvements  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  park  commissioner. 

Without  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  deriving  no  benefits  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  so  far  as  his  individual  estate  was  concerned,  he  and  Dr.  John  O’Fallon  Farrar 
raised  by  subscription  the  “bonus”  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  w’as  required 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lindell  Hotel  in  1872,  and  in  all  enter¬ 
prises  of  a  kindred  nature  he  was  the  same  forceful,  energetic  and  resourceful 
representative  of  the  best  interests  of  St.  Louis.  When  unoccupied  by  private  affairs,  his 
active  mind  seemed  always  to  be  engaged  in  the  evolution  of  some  scheme  to  advance 
the  growth  of  the  city  or  to  render  it  more  attractive  as  a  place  of  residence.  He  was 
grand  marshal  of  the  memorable  parade  at  the  opening  of  the  Saengerfest  in  1872  and 
grand  marshal  also  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  great  Eads  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  in  1874.  On  that  occasion  he  was  seized  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disorder  which  ultimately  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  resulted  in 
his  death.  Although  he  was  at  the  time  a  much  younger  man  than  is  usually  put  forward 
as  the  candidate  for  mayor  of  a  great  city,  he  was  pressed  upon  the  democratic  conven¬ 
tion  of  1869  for  that  office,  and  again  in  1871,  being  defeated  by  only  three  votes  in  the 
last  instance.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks 
ticket  and  in  1875  he  was  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  without  opposition  and  by 
unanimous  vote,  and  subsequently  elected.  The  fact  that  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  public  service  -was  universally  recognized  and  he  entered  upon  his  official  term  with 
the  promise  of  great  good  to  the  city  and  distinguished  honor  to  himself  as  a  result  of 
his  administration.  He  was  at  the  time  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  but  his  ability,  his 
integrity  and  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  had  been  put  to  the  test  in 
numerous  capacities  and  no  one  doubted  that  his  administration  would  be  brilliantly  pro¬ 
gressive.  This  prospect  was  blighted,  however,  -when  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1875,  four  days  after  his  inauguration  to  the  mayoralty.  On  the 
24th  of  April  following  his  death  occurred,  and  the  city  w-as  robbed  of  one  of  its  best 
beloved  citizens,  and  his  family  of  a  husband  and  father  wrhose  loss  was  irreparable. 

Prior  to  his  death  he  received  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  buried  in 
that  faith,  to  which,  during  his  entire  life,  he  had  leaned  the  most.  The  “Golden  Rule” 
had  been  the  law  which  governed  his  actions,  and  “to  do  good”  had  been  his  religion. 
The  surviving  members  of  his  family  wrere  his  wife,  a  woman  of  charming  accomplish¬ 
ments,  who  came  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  St.  Louis  families,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 
His  daughter,  Mattie  Barret,  wdio  grew  up  a  beautiful  and  gracious  woman,  became  the 
wife  of  J.  M.  Frost,  of  this  city,  and  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  William  Barret 
Frost,  who  still  survives.  His  eldest  son  is  James  V.  S.  Barret  and  his  second  son  is 
Arthur  Buckner  Barret. 

Later  Mr.  Barret’s  wfidow  married  Robert  King,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  King  is  through 
her  ancestors  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  She  is  a  lady  of  various  accomplishments  and  of  high  social 
position  through  her  connections  and  education,  which  is  far  above  the  average.  She  has 
a  host  of  friends,  and  is  at  the  present  time  located  at  4512  West  Pine  boulevard,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  homes  of  St.  Louis. 
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R.  PIERRE  A.  MICHEL,  successfully  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dentistry  in  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  January  25,  1878,  his  parents  being  Pierre  J.  A. 
and  Minnie  A.  (Fulkerson)  Michel.  The  father  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  September  1,  1838,  a  son  of  Pierre  and  Mariette 
Octavie  (Bernard)  Michel.  The  mother  was  born  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri,  October  17,  1848,  and  removed  to  New 
Orleans  in  1858.  The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Michel  wTas  born  in 
Cette,  France,  and  there  pursued  his  education,  but  when  a 
young  man  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was 
married.  For  a  long  period  he  engaged  in  general  merchandising  in  the  Crescent  City 
but  retired  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Nantes,  France,  and  passed  away  in  New  Orleans  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years. 

Pierre  J.  A.  Michel  was  educated  in  the  Crescent  City  and  received  his  early  business 
training  under  the  direction  and  in  the  establishment  of  his  father.  When  his  father 
retired  from  business  the  son  established  a  dry  goods  store  on  his  own  account  and  con¬ 
ducted  it  most  profitably  for  thirty  years,  after  which  he,  too,  retired  to  enjoy  in  well 
earned  rest  the  fruits  of  his  former  toil.  He  is  still  residing  in  his  native  city.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war  he  did  active  service  in  defense  of  the  Confederate  cause  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  company  of  the  Washington  artillery  which  left  for  Virginia,  May  26, 
1861.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas,  Seven  Pines  and 
the  seven  days’  fight  around  Richmond,  also  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  or  Sharpsburg, 
where  he  was  wounded.  For  five  months  he  lay  in  the  hospital,  and  being  incapacitated 
for  active  service — having  to  use  crutches  for  three  years  thereafter — he  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  division  of  the  commissary  department,  thus  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
never  faltered  in  the  performance  of  any  military  duty  assigned  him,  on  the  contrary 
loyally  serving  for  four  years  in  defense  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1868,  in  New  Orleans,  Pierre  J.  A.  Michel  was  married  to  Miss 
Minnie  A.  Fulkerson,  who  was  a  daughter  of  James  Preston  Fulkerson,  of  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  whose  parents  originally  came  from  Virginia.  For  some  years  her  father  resided 
in  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  where  he  married  Louisa  D.  Steinbeck  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1830.  In  December,  1849,  he  removed  to  Texas  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  living 
in  Lavaca,  Texas,  where  he  was  filling  the  position  of  sheriff  when  he  was  killed  about 
seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  1852,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Lavaca  cemetery.  His  wife,  who  was 
born  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  December  19,  1812,  died  in  Lavaca,  Texas,  April  19, 
1852,  only  a  few  days  after  her  husband’s  demise,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  side.  She 
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was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  F.  and  Agatha  (de  Lorimier)  Steinbeck,  the  latter  a  daughter 
of  Don  Louis  de  Lorimier,  the  Spanish  post  commandant  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Dr.  Michel  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  1895.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  that  institution  with  honors  in  1898,  and  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
class.  He  located  for  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
remained  for  about  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  January,  1904.  Here  he 
is  meeting  with  much  success  in  his  chosen  calling,  having  a  well  appointed  office  in  which 
are  found  all  of  the  latest  appliances  which  are  of  material  assistance  to  the  practitioner  in 
his  work.  He  possesses,  too,  the  superior  mechanical  skill  so  necessary  to  the  dentist,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  wffiich  underlie  bis 
work. 

In  St.  Louis  on  the  13th  of  August,  1901,  Dr.  Michel  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
Frances  Brettelle,  a  daughter  of  Ambrose  K.  and  Mary  E.  (Haggerty)  Brettelle,  of  this 
city.  Her  father  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  September  22,  1850,  and  for  some  years  engaged 
in  the  laundry  business  but  is  now  retired.  He  was  a  son  of  John  King  and  Mary  (Les¬ 
ter)  Brettelle.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Michel  was  born  January  31,  1859,  in  this, city,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Anna  M.  (Boylan)  Haggerty.  Her  father  was  a  native 
of  Cork,  Ireland,  while  the  mother’s  birth  occurred  in  New  Orleans.  Unto  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Michel  has  been  born  a  daughter,  Pearl  A.,  who  is  with  them  at  the  family  residence  at 
No.  5863  Etzel  avenue,  which  property  is  owned  by  the  doctor. 

In  his  fraternal  relations  Dr.  Michel  is  connected  with  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Southern  Society  of 
St.  Louis  and  is  a  member  of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi,  being  connected  with  the  Eta  Chapter  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  A  Catholic  in  his  religious  faith,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  parish  of  St.  Rose.  In  his  professional  service  he  holds  to  high  ideals 
and  the  efficiency  of  his  work  is  bringing  to  him  a  gratifying  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage. 
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H ARLES  VAN  HOOK  ROBERTS,  one  of  the  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  St.  Louis,  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
brokerage  business,  and  a  cultured  gentleman  with  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  was  born  March  22,  1882,  in  Allegheny,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  parents  were  Frank  M.  and  Margaret  (Wilson) 
Roberts.  The  father,  a  native  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  was 
cashier  of  the  Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  but  is  nowT  deceased.  His  widow,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  nowT  resides  in  St.  Louis. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Charles  V.  H. 
Roberts  pursued  his  education  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  after  which  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
and  continued  his  studies  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  where  in  1901  he  won  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  The  following  year  he  studied  law  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  and 
while  he  has  not  taken  up  the  profession  as  a  life  work,  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  has  been  a  sourceful  element  to  his  success.  After  leaving  law  school 
he  entered  the  insurance  field,  in  1903,  with  the  firm  of  Charles  L.  Crane  &  Company,  and 
was  thus  engaged  in  business  until  the  year  1905,  when  he  established  a  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account  and  has  since  figured  prominently  in  financial  circles  of  the  city. 
His  judgment  is  sound  concerning  investments,  for  he  is  a  close  student  of  the  market  and 
of  the  trend  of  the  times  and  he  makes  a  specialty  of  handling  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
stocks  and  bonds.  He  now  represents  a  successful  clientage,  his  business  having  made 
rapid  and  substantial  advance. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1906,  at  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  to  Miss 
Eugenia  Bakewell,  a  daughter  of  Paul  and  Nina  Bakewell,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  children:  Eugenia  M.,  eighteen  months  old,  and  Margaret  V.,  one  month  old.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  visiting  many  points 
of  historic  and  modern  interest  and  of  scenic  beauty.  This  is  perhaps  his  chief  source  of 
recreation,  making  him  as  well  a  gentleman  of  broad  knowledge  and  culture. 
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HIS  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  specialization,  and  he  who  attains 
distinction  or  eminence  does  not  dissipate  his  energies  over  a 
broad  field  of  labor,  but  concentrates  them  upon  the  thorough 
mastery  of  one  special  branch  of  science  or  labor.  Following 
this  course,  Dr.  Frank  Meeker  Rumbold  has  confined  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear  and 
has  gained  much  more  than  local  distinction  as  a  representative 
of  this  department  of  the  medical  science.  A  native  of  Meeker 
Grove,  Lafayette  county,  Wisconsin,  he  was  born  January  4, 
1862.  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Colonel  Richard  Rum- 
bold,  who  was  connected  with  the  military  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of  Crom¬ 
well.  A  representative  of  a  family  of  English  origin  he  was  descended  from  St.  Rumbold, 
who  was  canonized  with  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  century.  Colonel  Richard 
Rumbold  was  proprietor  of  Ryehouse  castle  and  was  leader  of  the  Ryehouse  plot,  but  later 
was  captured  and  hung  at  Edinburgh  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  monarchy.  He  was 
one  of  Cromwell’s  best  soldiers,  and  one  of  his  expressions  recorded  by  Macaulay,  that  he 
'“did  not  believe  that  millions  of  people  were  born  into  the  world  to  be  ridden  by  others 
who  were  born  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  them,”  has  become  immortal.  His  son  went  to 
Scotland  and  married  into  the  clan  of  Campbell,  from  which  branch  Dr.  Rumbold  is 
descended.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Emma  (Meeker)  Rumbold,  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses 
Meeker,  a  great  mining  man,  who  assisted  in  founding  the  city  of  Galena,  Illinois.  She 
too  was  of  English  lineage,  descended  from  William  Meeker,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in  1630,  while  many  members  of  the  family  served  as  loyal  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  American  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  twenty-five  of  the  name  being  in 
one  of  the  battles  in  New  Jersey.  Many  of  the  family  still  live  in  the  New  England  states 
and  a  large  number  are  still  in  New  Jersey.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Rumbold  occurred  in 
1864.  An  uncle  of  Dr.  Rumbold  was  William  Rumbold,  who  died  in  1867.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  architects  of  St.  Louis,  was  for  many  years  the  city  and  county  archi¬ 
tect  and  was  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  dome  of  the  St.  Louis  court  house,  which  has 
served  as  the  model  for  so  many  similar  structures. 

Dr.  Rumbold  was  the  younger  of  the  two  children  born  of  his  father’s  first  marriage, 
his  sister  being  Mrs.  Honore  Wilkinson,  of  Seattle,  Washington.  There  were  also  four 
daughters  by  the  father’s  second  marriage :  Charlotte  M.,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  public 
bath  houses  and  playgrounds  of  this  city;  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  a  sculptress,  of  New 
York  city;  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Houston,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Miss  Caroline  T.  Rumbold, 
who  is  assistant  to  the  professor  of  botany  in  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 
She  won  the  A.  B.  degree  at  Smith  College,  the  A.  M.  degree  at  Washington  University, 
and  in  1907  took  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Munich. 
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Dr.  Rumbold  spent  his  boyhood  in  St.  Louis,  coming  to  this  city  in  1868.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  and  Washington  University,  being  graduated  from  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  in  1884,  when  he  won  his  degree.  The  same  year  he  located  for  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  has  since  continued  in  the  active  prosecution  of  his  profession,  save  that  during 
the  Spanish-American  war  he  served  as  captain  of  Light  Battery  “A,”  Missouri  Volun¬ 
teers,  the  only  Missouri  body  which  went  to  the  front.  He  was  captain  and  adjutant  of 
the  Thirty-second  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers,  from  1899  until  1901,  spending 
two  years  in  the  Philippines.  He  participated  in  various  battles  there  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  received  commendation  for  his  bravery  and  gallantry.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  is  still  captain 
of  Light  Battery  A. 

Dr.  Rumbold  occupies  a  position  of  distinction  in  medical  circles.  He  was  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Journal  from  1885  until  1895,  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Laryngoscope  and  continued  as  its  editor  from  that  year  until  1899 ;  was  vice  president  of 
the  Oto-Laryngological  Society  in  1898  and  secretary  the  previous  year.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  was  for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  profession  and  his  articles  were  received  with  interest.  He  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Oto-Laryngological  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society.  He  has  lim¬ 
ited  his  practice  to  the  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear;  has  carried  his  researches  far 
beyond  that  of  the  average  practitioner,  and  his  ability  largely  makes  his  opinions  authority 
in  the  line  of  his  specialty. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1907,  Dr.  Rumbold  was  married  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to 
Miss  Susan  Alice  McCord,  a  daughter  of  James  McCord,  who  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  merchants  of  the  west.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Rumbold  occurred  in  St.  Joseph,  August 
18,  1908.  In  his  political  views,  where  national  questions  are  involved,  Dr.  Rumbold 
is  a  republican.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Christian  church  and  of  the  University  Club. 
He  has  traveled  quite  extensively  in  central  and  southern  America,  besides  having  seen 
much  of  this  country  and  the  Orient.  His  military  work  is  his  recreation  and  he  feels 
just  pride  in  the  organization  with  which  he  has  been  connected  since  1878  and  which 
made  a  most  creditable  record  in  active  service  in  the  Philippines. 

He  was  asked  to  accept  the  position  of  Adjutant  General  of  Missouri  by  Governor  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Hadley,  and  did  so,  because  of  the  way  the  request  was  made,  and  was  appointed 
Brigadier  General  and  Adjutant  General  by  the  Governor  January  11,  1909. 


3feSsse  %.  JSoogfjer 


HE  individual  deserves  honor  when  his  prosperity  comes  from 
well-directed,  persistent  industry  and  business  integrity,  but 
much  more  is  he  deserving  of  honor  .who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
business  career,  is  cognizant  of  his  duties  to  his  fellowmen  and 
takes  time  amid  onerous  commercial  duties  to  aid  those  less 
fortunate.  Mr.  Boogher  was  certainly  entitled  to  twofold 
prominence,  first  as  a  merchant  and  second  as  a  philanthropist. 
He  was  bom  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
March  8,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Rebecca  Davis 
(Coomes)  Boogher.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Nordlingen,  Bavaria,  the  original  German  name  being  Bucher.  Peter  Bucher 
was  bom  in  Bavaria  about  1400  and  was  granted  arms  in  1450  for  military  service  ren¬ 
dered  in  defense  of  his  country  against  the  adjoining  Palatinates.  Nicholas  Bucher,  bom 
in  1690  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine,  came  to  America  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  ship  Friendship,  landing  at  Philadelphia  October  17,  1727.  Jacob  Boogher,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Nicholas  Bucher,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Maryland  line  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Christ,  also  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  their  son,  Nicholas, 
wedded  Rebecca  Davis  Coomes.  She  was  descended  from  William  Richardson,  gentleman 
planter  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  who  came  from  England  in  1655,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ewen,  his  wife.  William  Richardson  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
assembly  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  military  affairs  for  the  defense  of  the  colony. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  not  only  of  the  West  River  meet¬ 
ing  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  but  of  the  entire  colony.  Elizabeth  Ewen,  the  wife  of  Will¬ 
iam  Richardson,  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Ewen,  who  came  to  Maryland  in  1649.  From 
1654  until  1659  he  was  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly  and  acted  as  its 
speaker  during  the  last  two  years.  He  was  likewise  justice  of  the  provincial  court  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  from  1654.  until  1657  and  was  captain  of  militia  in  1655,  while  later  he 
held  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  likewise  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  4654-5,  and  from 
the  14th  of  March,  1654,  until  the  16th  of  September,  1657,  he  was  one  of  the  high  com¬ 
missioners  to  govern  the  colony  of  Maryland  under  the  lord  protector,  Cromwell. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Maryland,  Jesse  L.  Boogher  acquired  his 
education,  continuing  his  studies  there  from  1838  until  1847.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  where  he  remained  until  1851-2.  The 
following  year  was  spent  at  Duffields,  Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  and  in  1854  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  secured  a  clerkship.  Ambitious  to  advance,  he  embraced  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  gave  him  a  broader  outlook  and  subsequently  became  a  salesman  for  Pomeroy, 
Benton  &  Company,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  1858,  when  he  won  substantial 
recognition  for  his  superior  business  qualifications  by  being  admitted  to  a  partnership. 
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He  continued  in  that  line  four  years,  but  withdrew  in  1862,  and  from  1863  until  1877 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Henry  Bell  &  Son.  In  1878  he  joined  J.  H.  Wear  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  firm  of  Wear,  Boogher  &  Company  and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  business, 
under  the  name  of  the  Wear-Boogher  Dry  Goods  Company,  he  became  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Eventually  he  became  president  of  the  company  and  in  a  position  of  executive  con¬ 
trol  and  administrative  direction  he  displayed  superior  business  qualifications  that  con¬ 
tributed  in  substantial  measure  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  business.  On  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1898,  he  became  president  of  the  Boogher,  Force  &  Goodbar  Hat  Company.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  business  enterprise,  carrying  to  successful  completion  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  carefully  systematized  his  business  interests  so  that  there  was  no  needless 
expenditure  of  time  or  energy  and  throughout  this  connection  with  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  St.  Louis  sustained  an  unassailable  reputation  for  business  probity. 

While  it  is  urged  with  some  truth  that  successful  business  men  claim  to  have  no  time 
for  active  participation  in  religious  or  benevolent  work,  Jesse  L.  Boogher  was  a  notable 
exception  to  this  rule.  Few  men  have  realized  more  fully  the  responsibility  of  wealth 
or  have  so  adequately  met  their  obligations  in  this  connection.  His  good  work  was  not 
done  from  a  sense  of  duty  but  because  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure  for  him  to  assist  his  fel- 
lowmen  and  for  over  thirty  years,  or  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Methodist  Orphans’  Association.  His  labors  in  this  connection  were  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  and  the  institution  was  largely  upbuilded  under  his  supervision.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  John’s  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  and  his  entire  life  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  professions.  He  was  charitable  in  his  opinions,  believed  in  doing  good 
to  all  men  and  his  own  life  was  an  example  of  consecrated  labor  and  of  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  his  fellow-travelers  on  life’s  journey.  Socially  he  was  connected  with  the  Mercantile 
Club  and  its  members  gave  him  an  honored  place  in  its  ranks.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  and  purest  character,  genial  in  disposition,  unobtrusive  and  unassuming  and  yet 
possessing  ability  that  placed  him  prominently  in  church  circles,  while  his  broad  humani- 
tarianism  gained  him  distinction  as  a  philanthropist. 

Jesse  L.  Boogher  was  the  father  of  four  children:  Sarah  Alberta,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Glen  Clark  Hill  and  by  him  had  three  children:  Glen  Hill,  Jesse  Boogher 
Hill  and  Boyd  Hill;  Dr.  Jesse  Leland  Boogher,  whose  sketch  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  work;  Howard  Boogher,  also  mentioned  at  length  on  another  page;  Walter  Boogher, 
whose  death  occurred  August  12,  1895. 


George  W.  Jlttbrtngfjaus 

HE  history  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  record  of  wars  and  con¬ 
quests,  but  is  a  chronicle  of  man’s  adaptation  to  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  his  use  of  natural  resources  and  his  ability  to  organize 
and  systematize  varied  and  often  seemingly  diverse  interests 
until,  without  friction,  loss  of  time  or  useless  expenditure,  sub¬ 
stantial  results  are  achieved.  A  splendid  type  of  successful 
business  man  is  George  W.  Niedringhaus,  who  may  well  be 
termed  one  of  the  captains  of  industry  in  that  he  is  capably 
controlling  extensive  and  varied  interests,  his  efforts  in  each 
direction  culminating  in  success.  St.  Louis  is  proud  to  num¬ 
ber  him  among  her  native  sons.  His  birth  occurred  in  this  city,  May  20,  1864,  his  parents 
being  William  F.  and  Mary  (Bittner)  Niedringhaus. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  son  of  a  successful  man  to  make 
for  himself  a  name  and  place  in  the  world  than  he  who  starts  out  unknown  and  unher¬ 
alded.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  son  of  the  successful  man 
lacks  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  and  in  second  place  he  must  not  only  stand  comparison 
with  his  capable  and  prosperous  forebear  but  overcome  the  ofttimes  silent  but  always 
prevalent  feeling  of  oppression  which  a  certain  class  of  workingmen  feel  toward  those 
whom  fortune  seems  to  have  favored.  While  George  W.  Niedringhaus  had  the  benefit 
of  his  father’s  experience  and  established  success,  he  demonstrated  his  own  power  and  capa¬ 
bility  in  the  business  world  by  his  control  of  important  interests  to  which  have  been 
attached  the  many  complexities  that  always  arise  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
extensive  business  concerns  in  this  age  where  competition  is  rife  and  where  only  forceful 
character  and  a  trained  business  intellect  can  achieve  solid  success.  His  preparation  for 
life’s  practical  and  responsible  duties  was  made  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  Smith  Acad¬ 
emy,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Williston  Seminary,  of  Massachusetts.  He  left  the  last  named  insti¬ 
tution  in  his  nineteenth  year  and  returned  home  to  join  his  father  in  his  manufacturing 
establishment.  He  was  not  at  once  given  a  position  of  executive  control  but  began  work 
in  the  mechanical  department  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  His  thorough  mastery  of  the  business  in  every  detail  has  constituted  the  basis  of 
his  steady  advancement  in  manufacturing  circles.  In  1889  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  old  stamping  works  and  so  continued  for  several  years  while  the  business  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  St.  Louis.  In  1896,  when  Granite  City  was  founded  by  his  father  and  uncle, 
F.  G.  Niedringhaus,  and  the  works  were  removed  to  the  new  location,  he  was  placed  in 
charge,  having  the  management  of  the  new  stamping  plant  and  also  the  active  control  of 
the  Niedringhaus  real-estate  interests.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Enameling  & 
Engraving  Company  and  declined  the  first  vice  presidency  in  order  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  Granite  City  plants  and  interests.  After  the  father  and  uncle  purchased 
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the  entire  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  they  laid  it  out,  platted  it  out  and 
placed  the  property  on  the  market.  In  this  connection  George  W.  Niedringhaus  has 
developed  an  extensive  and  important  real-estate  agency.  He  was  likewise  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Granite  City  Water  Works  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Granite  City 
Water  Company  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  given  charge  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  of  the  estate  in  St.  Louis  and  Granite  City.  These  plants,  in  which  he  is 
directly  interested,  bearing  the  relation  of  vice  president  and  director  general  of  the  works 
thereto,  employ  four  thousand  people  and  the  other  business  concerns  in  which  he  is 
interested  as  a  capitalist  employ  ten  thousand  people.  All  were  founded  and  organized  by 
his  father  and  uncle  and  George  W.  Niedringhaus  is  a  worthy  representative  of  his  honored 
sire,  possessing  remarkable  business  capacity  and  power,  yet  in  all  relations  he  is  modest 
and  unassuming  and  is  tactful  as  well  as  progressive  in  his  business  life.  In  1904  he  was 
made  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Granite  City  Light  &  Fuel  Company.  The 
previous  year  he  had  organized  the  Granite  City  National  Bank  and  is  now’  president  of 
that  institution.  He  readily  solves  intricate  business  problems,  not  because  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  hastily  formed  but  because  of  previous  consideration  of  various  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  enables  him  to  readily  understand  the  possibilities  of  both  success  and  failure, 
so  that  he  is  qualified  to  avoid  the  latter  and  utilize  the  chances  that  lead  to  the  former. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1889,  Mr.  Niedringhaus  wyas  married  to  Miss  Fanita  Hay¬ 
ward  and  they  have  five  sons:  Hayward,  Marion,  Francis,  attending  Smith’s  Academy; 
and  Erwin  and  George  W.,  Jr.,  wTho  are  twfins.  The  summer  residence  of  the  family  is 
situated  at  Point  Aux  Barques,  Michigan,  wThile  their  St.  Louis  home  is  a  handsome 
mansion  at  No.  3745  Lindell  boulevard. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Niedringhaus  was  a  member  of  the  old  Cadets.  His  political 
allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican  party,  while  in  his  social  relations  he  is 
connected  with  the  St.  Louis,  Racquet,  Country  and  Florissant  Valley  Clubs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lindell  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  his  entire  life  has  been 
in  conformity  with  his  professions.  His  career  has  ever  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  business  world,  for  he  has  ever  conducted  all  transactions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strictest  principles  of  honor  and  industry.  His  devotion  to  the  public  good  is 
not  questioned  and  arises  from  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmien.  What 
the  wTorld  needs  is  such  men — men  capable  of  managing  extensive,  gigantic  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns  and  of  conducting  business  on  terms  that  are  fair  alike  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe — men  of  genuine  worth,  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  honor — and 
then  the  question  of  oppression  of  the  capitalists  and  the  resistance  and  violence  of  the 
laborers  wfill  be  forever  at  rest. 


Colonel  ghtbreto  5-  lin&gap 


OLONEL  ANDREW  J.  LINDSAY,  deceased,  was  one  who  stood 
as  a  typical  figure  of  the  picturesque  and  attractive  old  south. 
His  military  training  was  also  evident,  resulting  from  a  West 
Point  education,  and  from  experience  in  two  wars  as  well  as  in 
frontier  service.  He  had  leisure  to  cultivate  those  graces  of 
character  and  to  attain  that  individual  prominence  which 
made  association  with  him  mean  both  expansion  and  elevation 
and  he  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  associates  enshrined  with 
the  halo  of  a  gracious  presence  and  charming  cordiality.  He 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama  in  1822  and  his  life  record 
covered  a  period  of  seventy-three  years,  extending  to  the  3d  of  June,  1895,  when  he 
passed  away  in  St.  Louis.  The  Lindsays  were  early  residents  of  Virginia,  settling  there 
in  Colonial  days.  The  history  of  the  family  is  traced  through  authentic  records  to  as 
remote  a  period  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  among  its  members  who  had  figured  in 
connection  with  prominent  historic  events  were  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Crawford,  who  was  surnamed  the  Tiger  Earl;  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  who  was  vice 
chamberlain  to  King  James  II;  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  Scottish  poet;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Lindsay,  the  sixth  earl  of  Balcarres  and  twenty-third  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  British  army.  The  family  history  has  not  been  without  its  notable  names  in 
the  new  world,  for  among  the  ancestors  of  our  subject  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
Colonel  William  Lindsay,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Virginia  line  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Andrew  J.  Lindsay  was  reared  in  a  home  of  culture  and  refinement  and  was  provided 
with  liberal  educational  opportunities.  In  his  youth  he  was  admitted  to  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  but  on  completion  of  his  second  year  was  compelled  to  resign  in  order  to 
manage  his  father’s  estate.  He  was  a  classmate  of  General  U.  S.  .Grant.  Lie  was  after¬ 
ward  assigned  to  duty  in  the  government  service  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico  received  the  president’s  commission  making  him  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  mounted 
riflemen,  which  organization  subsequently  became  part  of  the  present  First  United  States 
Cavalry.  He  was  later  promoted  to  the  captaincy  and  not  only  served  through  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war  but  was  also  for  some  years  on  active  military  duty  on  the  Texas  frontier.  He 
likewise  saw  service  in  Oregon,  being  one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  command  of  the 
troops  sent  to  the  northwest  when  the  boundary  line  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  His  military 
training  in  the  army  led  to  his  active  connection  with  the  regular  troops  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  war. 

Being  a  southern  man  by  birth  and  training  and  his  sympathy  wuth  his  kinsmen 
of  the  south,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  hostilities  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy.  He  was  then 
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given  a  major’s  commission  and  was  later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a  Virginia 
Cavalry  Regiment.  Later  another  promotion  followed  whereby  he  was  made  chief  of 
ordnance,  serving  in  that  capacity  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  saw  much  active  duty  and  manifested  the  same  bravery  and  loyalty  to  the  cause 
which  he  espoused  that  he  had  displayed  when  he  did  frontier  duty  in  the  south  and  west. 

When  the  war  was  over  Colonel  Lindsay  established  his  home  in  St.  Louis  and 
continued  a  resident  of  this  city  until  called  to  his  final  rest.  Here  he  lived  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  an  ample  fortune  and  the  social  amenities  agreeable  to  his  sunny  nature.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  cultured  and  polished  manner,  of  sincere  and  unfailing  courtesy  and 
his  associates  spoke  of  him  as  a  most  gracious  and  agreeable  host  having  the  faculty  of 
placing  his  guests  at  once  at  ease.  Those  who  knew  him  entertained  for  him  the  warmest 
friendship  and  regard  and  those  who  knew  him  while  he  was  still  an  active  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  life  cherish  his  memory. 

In  1860  Colonel  Lindsay  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Delaney,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Dennis  Delaney,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  early  life  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  here,  being  widely  recognized  as  an  able  and  emi¬ 
nent  physician  and  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Polk.  Dr.  Delaney  was  married  in  this  city 
in  1830  to  Miss  Octavia  Mullanphy,  a  daughter  of  John  Mullanphy,  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Louis  and  one  of  the  distinguished  business  men  and  philanthropists  of  the  city. 
He  gave  a  block  of  ground  at  Fourth  street  near  Spruce  for  a  charity  hospital  and 
brought  the  first  sisters  of  the  Catholic  church  to  this  city  from  Emmettsburg,  Maryland, 
in  1825,  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  which  was  the  first  institution  of  this  character 
in  St.  Louis.  He  also  gave  the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  old  cathedral  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Main  streets.  His  name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  history  of  St. 
Louis  and  is  honored  by  all  for  what  he  did  for  the  worthy  poor.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay  were  born  nine  children:  Martha  Newton,  who  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Von 
Phul  Taylor,  and  was  the  mother  of  Jane  DeChantal,  Maria  Von  Phul,  Bryan 
Mullanphy  and  Martha  Newton;  John  Delaney;  Henry  S. ;  Marion;  Catherine  Graham, 
who  married  James  Franciscus,  and  is  the  mother  of  Catherine  Graham,  J.  Lindsay, 
Marian,  Jane,  James,  and  John  Dennis;  Mary  Alice;  William  Richard;  Bryan 
Mullanphy,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Only  three  of  the  number  are  now  living:  Mrs. 
Franciscus;  Marion,  who  resides  abroad;  and  A.  J.,  of  St.  Louis.  The  last  named  was 
born  January  1,  1881,  in  this  city  and  was  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  University 
with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1901.  He  passed  from  civil  to  military  life  through 
an  appointment  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  United  States  Infantry,  March  15,  1902, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-first  Regiment.  His  first  prolonged  period  of  service 
wTas  at  old  Fort  Yates,  in  North  Dakota,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sitting  Bull’s  uprisings — the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Reservation.  He  was  next  stationed  for  a  year  in  Fort 
Snelling,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  from  there  was  transferred  with  his  regiment  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  his  stay  was  divided  between  the  stations  of  Taft,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Samar,  and  the  United  States  quartermaster’s  department  at  Manila.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  October,  1906,  he  served  for  six  months  at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado, 
hut  grew  tired  of  the  inactivity  of  service  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the  Orient 
and  resigned.  Following  his  resignation,  which  took  effect  May  20,  1907,  he  took  a 
position  in  the  Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Company  as  the  beginning  of  his  business  career. 
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He  is  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  of  Manila,  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Club  and 
the  Racquet  Club. 

In  his  political  views  Colonel  A.  J.  Lindsay  was  originally  a  whig  and  afterward 
became  a  democrat.  He  was  a  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  all  of  the 
family  belong.  For  an  extended  period  he  wras  a  familiar  figure  in  those  circles  of  St. 
Louis  and  is  remembered  still  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  southern  school — a  high  type 
of  American  manhood  and  chivalry. 
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N  THE  large  cities  there  are  many  men  who  control  extensive 
and  important  business  concerns,  and  when  one  is  accorded 
a  position  of  leadership  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  his 
ability  surpasses  that  of  a  great  majority  of  his  fellows.  Mr. 
Kehlor  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
milling  interests  in  the  middle  west  and  largely  gained  for 
St.  Louis  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys  in  this  connection. 
He  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  June  6,  1842.  His  father, 
Duncan  M.  Kehlor,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  that  city 
and  was  connected  with  that  industry  which  has  made  the 
city  famous — the  manufacture  of  Paisley  Shawls.  The  mother  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Elizabeth  Brodice.  James  B.  M.  Kehlor  profited  by  the  excellent  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  in  his  native  city,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the  English  College. 
He  was  an  apt  student  and  completed  his  course  at  an  unusually  early  age,  after  which 
he  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  assistant  in  his  father’s  factory.  The  father  was 
willing  to  give  the  son  every  advantage,  but  the  persuasive  voice  of  American  opportu¬ 
nities  called  him  across  the  sea  and  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  land.  He 
possessed  a  self-reliant,  determined  spirit,  and  believing  that  he  could  rightly  place  his 
dependence  upon  his  own  powers  and  business  enterprise,  he  sailed  for  the  new  world, 
landing  at  New  York  City  in  1861.  He  did  not  tarry  in  the  east,  but  made  his  way 
at  once  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  one  of  his  brothers  was  located  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  For  a  year  he  was  connected  with  his  brother  in  that  undertaking,  but, 
ambitious  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account,  he  took  charge  of  a  flouring  mill  at 
Waterford,  Wisconsin,  in  1862.  It  was  a  small  concern,  having  a  capacity  of  only  about 
eight  barrels  per  day,  but  he  managed  it  carefully  and  systematically  and  the  little  enter¬ 
prise  proved  a  profitable  one.  Seeking  broader  scope  for  his  industry  and  energy — his 
dominant  qualities — he  removed  to  Chicago,  but  in  1864  determined  upon  St.  Louis  as 
a  place  of  residence  and  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  former  city.  Since  that  time 
no  man  has  taken  a  more  active  or  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  grain  and 
milling  interests  of  St.  Louis  than  did  Mr.  Kehlor.  Opportunities  that  others  passed  by 
heedlessly  he  noticed  and  improved.  He  never  waited  for  some  future  chance,  but 
realized  that  the  present  was  the  moment  for  action  and  his  keen  insight  and  sound 
business  judgment  enabled  him  to  successfully  accomplish  what  others  were  afraid  to 
undertake.  He  early  displayed  unusual  business  qualifications,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  prominent  men  of  St.  Louis,  including  George  Updike,  who  made  him  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  house  in  New  Orleans.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Kehlor  and 
Mr.  Updike  entered  into  a  partnership,  under  the  name  of  Kehlor,  Updike  &  Company, 
and  the  firm  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  of  the  large  grain  and 
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milling  houses  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  main  house  in  St.  Louis  handled  more 
business  than  any  other  firm  in  the  city,  and  its  success  was  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Kehlor, 
whose  well-laid  plans  were  practical  and  could  be  carried  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.  In 
1869  the  company,  realizing  that  there  were  better  chances  for  the  use  of  their  capital 
in  St.  Louis  than  in  the  south,  closed  out  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  their  business 
and  the  capital  which  had  accrued  was  invested  in  the  Laclede  Flouring  Mill,  then  located 
at  Soulard  and  Decatur  streets.  The  next  investment,  made  in  1871,  brought  them  the 
Pacific  Mills,  at  Third  street,  wfith  a  capacity  of  eleven  hundred  barrels  per  day.  Mr. 
Kehlor  had  in  the  meantime  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  factors  in  the 
milling  business  of  the  west,  and  in  1873  his  success  was  such  that  it  justified  the  purchase 
of  his  partner’s  interests,  after  which  he  was  alone  in  business  for  a  time.  He  then  admit¬ 
ted  an  elder  brother  to  a  partnership,  but  after  a  few  months  again  became  sole  proprietor. 
In  1882  he  erected  the  Kehlor  Mills,  with  a  capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  barrels  per  day, 
and  in  1891  this  was  increased  to  twenty-seven  hundred  barrels. .  In  1884  he  purchased 
the  Litchfield  Mill,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty-two  hundred  barrels  per  day.  His  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  business  world  seemed  marvelous,  and  yet  his  path  was  never  strewn 
with  the  wreck  of  other  men’s  fortunes.  His  success  was  due  to  other  causes:  he  knew  the 
market,  understood  transportation  facilities,  kept  in  touch  with  the  growing  crops  and  knew 
when  and  where  and  how  to  make  his  purchases  and  his  sales.  He  always  maintained 
the  highest  standard  in  the  excellence  of  his  output  and  used  the  most  modern  business 
methods  in  bringing  his  products  to  the  notice  of  patrons,  so  that  his  ramifying  trade 
interests  reached  out  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  He  became  a  director  of  the  United 
Elevator  Company  and  in  addition  to  his  other  interests  was  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
National  Bank  and  president  of  the  Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

While  residing  at  Waterford,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kehlor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lamira  W.  Rust,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  her  ancestors  being  among 
those  who  aided  in  the  colonization  of  New  England.  In  the  family  record  appear  the 
names  of  those  who  won  distinction  in  military  and  political  circles  and  thus  aided  in 
molding  the  early  policy  of  the  nation.  Her  father,  Samuel  Chase  Rust,  was  born  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  October  17,  1811,  and  w^as  married  in  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  April  15,  1834,  to  Adeline  Barnes,  whose  birth  occurred  July  4,  1809.  She  passed 
away  July  17, 1863.  In  the  family  were  seven  children :  Adeline,  Ossian,  Stephen  Knight, 
Josephine,  Amelia,  Alvina  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Kehlor.  The  last  named  was  born  September 
20,  1840,  in  Waterford,  Wisconsin,  and  by  her  marriage  became  the  mother  of  three  daugh¬ 
ters:  Carrie  E.,  who  on  the  loth  of  October,  1885,  was  married  to  George  F.  Tower,  Jr., 
and  has  a  daughter,  Marguerite;  Lamira  Josephine  and  Jessie,  twins.  The  former  mar¬ 
ried  Peyton  T.  Carr  and  they  have  three  children,  Kehlor,  Peyton,  and  Jessie  Josephine. 
Jessie  is  the  wife  of  C.  K.  D.  Walsh. 

The  death  of  the  husband  and  father  occurred  in  1903,  and  thus  passed  from  life  one 
who  had  stood  as  a  central  figure  in  his  specific  line  of  commerce,  his  efforts  proving  an 
important  element  in  the  upbuilding  and  promotion  of  the  trade  interests  of  St,  Louis. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  endorsed  every  movement  for  the  city’s 
welfare  and  improvement.  Without  any  special  family  or  pecuniary  advantages  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  he  made  a  record  which  won  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  made  an  engagement  that  he  did  not  keep 
nor  incurred  an  obligation  that  he  did  not  meet.  His  name  stood  as  the  synonym  of  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  as  well  as  of  marked  business  enterprise. 
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JENE  McQUILLIN,  lawyer,  legal  author  and  jurist,  who 
occupies  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  is  not  unknown  in  connection  with  valuable  municipal 
service,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  December  14, 
1860.  There  are  mingled  strains  in  his  blood,  for  in  the 
paternal  line  he  comes  of  Scotch,  Irish  and  French  ancestry, 
and  in  the  maternal  line  of  English  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
His  mother,  Hannah  Shane,  belonged  to  a  family  that  was 
established  in  America  at  an  early  period  in  the  colonization 
of  the  New  World.  The  father,  B.  McQuillin,  died  when 
his  son,  Eugene,  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  and  the  boy  then  provided  for  his  own  sup¬ 
port  by  working  on  a  farm  during  the  summer  months  and  in  the  winter  season  attended 
school.  Later  he  embraced  every  opportunity  to  obtain  knowledge,  at  different  times 
pursuing  his  studies  in  private  and  normal  schools  and  academies,  thus  acquiring  a 
thorough  academic  education. 

While  preparing  for  the  bar,  he  utilized  teaching  as  a  source  of  livelihood,  spending 
two  winters  and  one  summer  as  a  teacher  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  and  at  the  same 
time  diligently  pursued  the  study  of  lawT.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  law 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Hagerman,  McCrary  &  Hagerman,  of  Keokuk,  Iow'a,  w'here 
he  remained  for  nearly  four  years,  taking  part  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial  and 
assisting  in  wTork  in  the  courts. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Judge  McQuillin  wras  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kahoka,  Missouri, 
and  afterwards  at  Keokuk,  Iow7a,  and  subsequently  completed  a  full  course  of  study  at 
the  Keokuk  College  of  Law7,  from  wliich  institution  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1883.  The  following  year  (1884)  he  located  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  continuously  and  in  the  general  practice  of  civil 
law  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  until  January,  1909,  wrhen  he  assumed  his  duties  as 
circuit  judge. 

His  thorough  understanding  of  the  science  of  his  profession  and  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  concerning  the  wrork  of  the  courts  has  made  him  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
various  law7  journals.  He  has  written  numerous  articles  pertaining  to  American  and 
English  jurisprudence  for  the  American  Law  Review  of  Boston,  the  Central  Law  Journal 
of  St.  Louis,  the  American  Law  Register  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Criminal  Law7  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Jersey  City.  Many  of  his  contributions  have  been  reprinted  in  English  and 
Canadian  law7  periodicals.  His  cogent  reasoning  and  his  clear  presentation  of  his  subject 
drew  to  him  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  extending  his  labors  in  connection  writh 
law7  literature,  he  contributed  Title  IX,  under  the  heading,  “Motions  for  New  Trials,” 
to  Judge  Seymour  D.  Thompson’s  w'ork,  entitled  Law7  of  Trials.  In  1890  he  prepared  a 
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new  edition  of  Murfree  on  Sheriffs  and  other  Ministerial  Officers,  adding  three  hundred 
pages  of  original  matter  thereto. 

Other  law  works  issued  by  Judge  McQuillin  are:  A  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Missouri  and  the  courts  of  appeals,  in  1891;  Pleading  and  Practice, 
embracing  the  rules  of  practice  in  actions  at  law  and  in  equity  in  the  civil  trial  courts, 
and,  also,  appellate  procedure  in  the  supreme  court  and  courts  of  appeals  of  Missouri,  in 
1892;  a  general  treatise  on  the  law  of  Municipal  Ordinances,  in  1904;  a  treatise  on 
Instructions  to  Juries  in  Civil  Cases  in  Missouri,  with  forms  on  various  actions  and 
issues,  in  1905;  a  treatise  on  Missouri  Practice  in  civil  actions,  in  1907;  in  conjunction 
with  W  illiam  S.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  a  w7ork  on  Code  Pleading  Forms, 
in  1909;  and  a  cyclopedia  on  the  law  of  Municipal  Corporations,  of  six  volumes,  in  1910. 
In  1903  he  prepared  the  article  on  “Contempt,”  appearing  in  Vol.  9  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Law  and  Procedure. 

Judge  McQuillin  has  ever  handled  the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  most  capable  manner 
and  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  counselors  in  Missouri.  There  came  to 
Mr.  McQuillin  recognition  of  his  ability  and  standing  at  the  bar  in  his  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  to  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  for  a  six  years’  term,  and  his  friends  feel 
not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  thus  early  endorsing  his  judgeship,  for  his  record  is  in 
harmony  with  his  record  as  a  man  and  lawyer,  being  characterized  by  the  utmost  fidelity  to 
duty  and  distinguished  by  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  problem  presented  for  solution. 

Prior  to  his  nomination  for  circuit  judge  he  received  the  endorsement  of  the  St.  Louis 
bar  as  a  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket. 

In  politics  Judge  McQuillin  has  always  been  a  stalwart  republican,  and  has  addressed 
the  public  on  local,  state  and  national  issues,  his  logical  reasoning  and  clear  deductions 
carrying  weight  with  his  hearers.  His  devotion  to  the  general  good,  however,  is  above 
partisanship  and  in  municipal  affairs  his  labors  have  been  far-reaching  and  effective.  Upon 
solicitation  and  appointment  by  the  mayor  in  behalf  of  the  city,  Judge  McQuillin  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  annotated  municipal  code  for  St.  Louis,  which  was  issued  in  1901  and  not 
only  includes  the  Scheme  and  Charter  and  general  ordinances  of  the  city  and  all  acts  of 
the  general  assembly,  specially  applicable  to  St.  Louis,  but  presents  as  well  in  the  digest 
of  the  judicial  decisions  and  comments  thereon  the  various  and  complex  features  of 
municipal  corporation  law  as  administered  in  Missouri.  Subsequently,  in  1902,  he 
issued  a  volume  presenting  a  study  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
with  comments  touching  the  nature,  construction  and  exercise  of  municipal  powers, 
under  extensive  amendments  made  to  the  charter  relating  to  special  taxation  for  local 
improvements.  Mr.  McQuillin  became  the  legal  advisor  of  the  Citizens’  Smoke  Abatement 
Association  on  its  organization  in  1893  and  conducted  the  litigation  on  behalf  of  the 
city  and  for  the  association  for  many  years.  He  drafted  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Missouri  in  1901,  conferring  power  on  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  to  abate  the  smoke 
nuisance,  the  constitutionality  of  which  act  has  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  court, 
and  thereafter  wrote  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  creating  the  smoke 
department. 

He  is  a  member  of  several  business,  social  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Missouri  Legion  of  Honor,  has  occupied  the  position 
of  Chancellor  of  Alpha  Council,  the  largest  in  the  order,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  organizers  of  the 
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Latin- American  Club  and  Foreign  Trade  Association  and  continued  an  active  member  for 
many  years.  During  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis  he  was  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  Chautauqua  education  movement,  in  which  work  he  continued 
for  seven  years,  organizing  a  union  among  the  various  Chautauqua  circles  of  the  city  and 
was  its  first  president.  No  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  which  practical  appli¬ 
cation  can  be  made,  fails  to  receive  his  endorsement,  and  his  labors  have  been  a  potent 
factor  for  success  in  various  lines  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  city’s  good. 
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HEN  one  pauses  to  consider  what  is  being  done  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  world  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  cannot 
but  follow.  The  truths  of  science  and  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  are  employed  by  the  man  of  initiative  spirit  who 
sees  the  possibilities  of  combining  the  two  into  new  elements, 
producing  something  better  than  the  world  has  hitherto  had. 
Such  was  the  work  of  William  F.  Niedringhaus  in  the 
business  world  and  he  occupied  a  most  conspicuous  and  nota¬ 
ble  position  in  business  circles  as  the  result  of  his  development 
of  an  enterprise  that  has  now  grown  to  world-wide  proportions. 

Mr.  Niedringhaus  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  and  his  early  business  education 
was  in  the  line  of  the  manufacture  of  tinware.  The  great  work  of  his  life,  however, 
in  a  business  way,  was  in  connection  with  the  steel  and  enameling  interests.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  introduce  into  this  country  enameling  on  sheet  iron  and  became  the 
founder  of  an  industry  which  is  today  an  important  source  of  revenue  in  the  business 
of  the  country.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  F.  G.,  he  established  the  old  St.  Louis 
Stamping  Company  in  St.  Louis  and  was  the  first  to  produce  in  a  practical  way  in  the 
United  States  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  this  department  in 
conjunction  with  the  enameling  interests,  and  realizing  that  better  opportunities  for  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  might  be  developed  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  St.  Louis  he  and 
his  brother  Fred  G.  founded  and  built  the  town  of  Granite  City,  Illinois,  laying  it  out 
upon  the  most  modern  lines  of  town  building  and  providing  it  with  all  the  advantages 
known  in  cities  of  large  proportions  and  of  long  time  growth.  The  various  plants  under 
his  control  were  built  in  Granite  City  on  a  much  larger  scale  so  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  these  companies,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Com¬ 
pany,  employed  upwards  of  four  thousand  people.  Other  interests  were  organized  there 
under  his  leadership  and  carried  forward  to  success  under  his  control.  He  was  the 
director  general  of  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company ;  also  president  of  the 
Granite  City  Gas  Light  Company,  director  in  the  Granite  City  National  Bank  and  the 
Granite  City  Realty  Company.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  city  which  he  founded  to  hold  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  people  with  churches, 
public  schools  and  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Niedringhaus  seemed  to  possess  almost  intuitive  perception  concerning  opportu¬ 
nities  nor  did  he  wait  for  mere  favoring  chances  to  institute  his  business  concerns,  but 
carried  them  forward  to  prosperity  through  the  weight  and  force  of  his  own  character  and 
ability.  He  had  the  faculty  of  drawing  to  him  a  corps  of  assistants  whose  energy  and 
business  discrimination  proved  a  valued  supplement  to  his  own.  He  did  not  limit  his 
activities  to  material  interests,  his  labors  reaching  out  in  large  benefits  to  his  fellowmen. 
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He  was  an  active  member  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lindell  Avenue  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  Perhaps  the  death  of  no  business  man  of  St.  Louis  has  caused  more 
uniform  regret  than  that  of  William  F.  Niedringhaus.  When  he  passed  away  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  tribute  to  his  character  was  written:  “It  is  good  to  stop  now  and 
again  in  the  midst  of  the  stress  and  hurry  and  turmoil  that  go  to  make  up  life  as  we 
live  it  and  consider  the  character  of  one  who  has  quit  the  scene,  to  estimate  his  plan  of 
life  and  to  draw  from  it  more  clearly  than  we  possibly  could  from  mere  theories  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  makes  this  life  of  ours  worth  the  living.  The  passing  of  William 
F.  Niedringhaus  gives  those  who  have  known  him  such  a  pause,  and  we  who  step  aside 
from  the  quick  march  of  our  daily  duties  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  will  at  the  same 
time  pay  tribute  to  a  life  whose  theory  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand.  This  theory 
of  life  was  the  simple  but  difficult  one  that  duty  to  God,  neighbor  and  self  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  the  record  of  his  long  and  busy  years  shows  not  only  the  discharge 
in  full  of  that  duty,  but  a  force  and  serenity  that  could  come  only  from  a  nature  as 
gentle  as  it  was  strong,  joined  to  a  conscience  as  sensitive  as  it  was  tireless.  The  com¬ 
munity  knows,  in  part,  of  his  public  spirit,  his  liberality  where  any  measures  for  the 
public  good  were  concerned,  his  readiness  to  aid  in  every  wray  whatever  would  advance 
the  public  welfare. 

“All  who  wrere  associated  with  him  in  business  or  financial  matters  recognized  his 
absolute  integrity  as  well  as  his  fairness  and  liberality  in  judging  the  other  side  than  his 
own  of  the  question  under  consideration.  The  army  of  men  employed  in  his  many 
manufacturing  interests  looked  on  him  not  as  a  moneyed  antagonist,  but  as  a  fair-minded 
judge  of  their  interests  as  well  as  of  his  own;  and  their  wives  and  children  knew  him 
as  a  benefactor  and  steadfast  friend. 

“But  no  person  knew  the  sum  of  his  charities,  the  whole  count  of  his  good  deeds. 
To  churches  of  all  denominations  he  was  an  open-handed  giver.  Any  congregation  that 
wished  to  establish  itself  in  Granite  City  had  but  to  ask,  and  not  only  was  a  site  given, 
but  a  contribution  sent  to  the  building  fund.  The  Niedringhaus  Memorial  was  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  a  dead  son,  a  practical  help  to  the  living  in  rememberance  of  the  dead;  a 
hospital,  with  its  equipment  and  maintenance,  another  of  his  offerings  to  those  whom  he 
considered  as  his  charges.  And  these  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  good  works.  A  full 
list  will  never  be  written,  for,  except  by  accident,  not  even  to  those  nearest  to  him  did 
he  acknowledge  the  full  count. 

“His  duty  to  his  neighbor  was  his  practical  religion,  as  his  duty  to  God  was  his  ethical 
religion;  both  sweet  to  him  because  they  were  duties.  His  was  the  sympathy  of  real 
wisdom,  the  gentleness  of  true  force,  the  full  value  of  a  life  well  lived  from  day  to  day.” 
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>DWARD  FREDERICK  LASAR,  president  of  the  Lasar-Letzig 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Canton,  Ohio,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1861.  His  father,  Henry  S.  Lasar,  was  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  1861  and 
practiced  law  in  this  city  until  1880,  when  he  was  appointed 
American  consul  and  represented  his  adopted  land  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  the  Fiji  islands  and  Falkland  islands.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  partner  of  George  Madill,  the  famous 
lawyer  and  financier,  and  was  also  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  General  Grant,  from  whom  he  received  his  appointment  as  consul.  A  man  of  broad 
general  culture  and  superior  education,  he  also  possessed  highly  artistic  tastes  and  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  linguist  in  St.  Louis  after  the  war.  His  abilities  were  such  as 
gained  him  prominence,  but  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  man  of  artistic  temperament  his 
business  judgment  was  overshadowed  by  the  strong  traits  of  the  artist’s  nature.  He  died 
in  St.  Louis  about  ten  years  ago,  while  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Emily 
Johns,  and  was  a  native  of  Harrisonville,  Indiana,  passed  away  in  1878.  Their  son, 
Edward  F.  Lasar,  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
One  son,  Charles  Lasar,  is  an  artist  of  note  in  Paris. 

Brought  to  St.  Louis  by  his  parents  when  but  three  months  old,  Edward  F.  Lasar 
spent  his  boyhood  in  this  city  and  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  com¬ 
pleting  the  grammar  school  course  by  graduation  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  afterward 
went  to  Chicago  and  became  an  apprentice  in  the  trade  of  ornamental  iron  work.  He 
completed  his  term  of  indenture  there,  after  which  he  followed  his  trade  in  New  York, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland,  becoming  recognized  as  an  expert  in  his  line.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1884,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  established  business  on  his  own  account 
under  the  firm  style  of  Lasar  &  McCarron,  manufacturers  of  ornamental  iron,  wire  and 
bronze  work.  In  1889  he  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  and  was  president  of 
the  Excelsior  Wire  &  Iron  Company  until  January  2,  1896,  when  an  explosion  of  the 
adjacent  powder  works  destroyed  their  plant  and  the  company  disorganized.  Mr.  Lasar 
then  organized  the  Lasar-Letzig  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the 
president.  This  company  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  iron,  wire  and  bronze  work.  The  plant  is  located 
at  Sixteenth  and  O’Fallon  streets  and  contains  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  working 
space,  while  employment  is  given  to  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  operatives  in 
their  factory.  They  furnish  nearly  all  of  the  equipments  in  their  line  for  the  office 
buildings  of  St.  Louis  and  the  western  and  southwestern  country  as  well  as  making 
extensive  shipments  to  foreign  countries  of  ornamental  iron  work,  elevator  enclosures  and 
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cabs,  bronze  bank  railings,  etc.  The  success  of  the  business  is  attributable  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lasar  is  a  thorough  and  practical  mechanic  and  gives  close 
personal  supervision  to  the  business,  understanding  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
workmen  and  employing  those  whose  labors  can  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  business. 
He  gives  his  attention  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  growth  of  their 
patronage  makes  theirs  one  of  the  important  industrial  concerns  of  the  city.  Mr.  Lasar 
has  made  some  investments  in  St.  Louis  real  estate  and  owns  other  property  besides  his 
own  home  at  No.  5092  Raymond  avenue,  which  was  completed  in  April,  1908. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1888,  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Lasar  was  married  to  Miss  Della  Gibson 
of  this  city  and  they  became  the  parents  of  four  children :  Edwrard,  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
Robert,  who  died  October,  1904,  aged  twelve  years;  Della  and  Lucy,  aged  respectively 
twelve  and  seven  years.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  June,  1904,  and  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1907,  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Lasar  wedded  Mrs.  Arabella  Wolfe,  who  is  a  lady 
of  culture,  beauty  and  superior  accomplishments  and  has  traveled  extensively.  She  is 
of  American  birth  and  parentage  and  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Arabella  Pierce.  For 
many  years  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lasar,  however,  she  was  a  resident  of 
Spanish  Honduras,  where  her  parents  still  live.  She  possesses  most  attractive  social  quali¬ 
ties  and  thus  presides  with  gracious  hospitality  over  her  home.  The  son,  Edward  G.,  is 
prominent  in  local  athletic  circles  and  was  the  star  half-back  in  the  Interscholastic  League 
in  1906.  He  is  now  attending  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Lasar  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  being  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Consistory  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Mer¬ 
cantile,  the  Missouri  Athletic  and  the  Oasis  Clubs,  and  he  likewise  holds  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  All  his  life  he  has  been  interested  in  athletic  sports,  especially 
baseball,  while  hunting  and  fishing  have  been  his  pastimes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Automobile  Club  and  is  a  lover  of  art,  possessing  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in  the 
city.  As  the  years  have  gone  by  his  success  in  business  has  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  nature  in  the  line  of  culture  and  artistic  development  and  his  friends 
find  him  an  interesting  and  entertaining  gentleman,  of  wide  general  knowledge  and  of 
comprehensive  understanding  along  specific  lines.  He  stands  today  as  a  high  type  of 
American  manhood  and  chivalry. 
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ICHARD  C.  KERENS  was  born  in  Ireland;  brought  to  America 
by  parents  when  eight  months  old;  boyhood  days  spent  in 
Jackson  county,  Iowa;  entered  the  government  service  with 
the  Union  Army  in  1861  in  charge  of  transportation  first  with 
the  Army  of  Virginia  on  the  Potomac  in  General  Banks’  com¬ 
mand.  In  1863  was  placed  in  charge  of  transportation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Frontier  (General  Blunt  commanding)  in  North¬ 
western  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  with  Colonel  F.  W. 
Schaurte.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  Colonel  James  0. 

Churchill,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  where  Mr.  Kerens  resided  for  several  years  and  was  married  to 
Frances  Jones,  June  2,  1867.  Three  of  his  children  were  born  at  Fort  Smith.  The  five 
children  are:  Katheryne,  deceased,  Madeline,  Richard,  Vincent  and  Gladys. 

Mr.  Kerens  became  contractor  for  the  transportation  of  the  Southern  Overland  Mail; 
moved  to  San  Diego,  California,  in  1874,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1876.  Began  his  rail¬ 
road  career  becoming  interested  financially  in  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  director  for  several  years;  next  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad  System,  and  aided  in  its  construction  and  operation  as 
vice  president;  next  became  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  & 
Pittsburg  Railroad  System,  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  assisting  in  developing  the 
coal  and  coke,  lumber  and  timber  industries  of  that  mountain  region ;  next  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  several  St.  Louis  capitalists,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railroad,  including  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  California; 
also  in  the  construction  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  System,  which 
is  now  a  trunk  line  system  of  eleven  hundred  miles  between  San  Pedro  and  Salt  Lake  City,. 
Utah,  and  includes  the  ownership  of  Terminal  Island,  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  California. 
Mr.  Kerens  also  became  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
Railroad  System,  and  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kerens  first  became  active  in  politics  following  the  leadership  of  James  G.  Blaine 
during  the  years  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  political  activity.  Was  a  delegate-at-large  from  Missouri 
to  the  republican  national  convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892 ;  elected  republican  national 
committeeman  from  Missouri,  serving  for  twelve  consecutive  years;  selected  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  President  Harrison  and  President  McKinley  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  republican  national  committee  during  five  presidential  elections; 
appointed  commissioner-at-large  to  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison,  1892-3 ;  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Inter-Continental  Railway  Commission  by  President  Harrison,  the  other  two  com¬ 
missioners  being  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  and  President  Cassatt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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road.  This  commission  served  for  ten  years,  completing  a  survey  through  the  fifteen  South 
American  republics.  Mr.  Kerens  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resources  of  the  South 
American  republics.  He  was  the  republican  nominee  for  United  States  senator  by  three 
consecutive  legislatures  when  there  was  a  senator  to  be  chosen ;  viz.,  1897,  1899,  1900 — 
receiving  the  complimentary  vote  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Kerens  was  the  recipient  of  the  Laetare  Medal  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  in  1904.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York  since  1888;  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican 
Club  of  Philadelphia;  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Club;  St.  Louis  Country  Club;  Million 
Population  Club;  Iowa  Society  of  New  York;  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  board ;  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company;  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank;  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  St.  Louis  University;  is  a  perpetual  member  of  the  Mercantile 
Library ;  member  of  the  board  of  governors  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society  of  Chicago;  a  charter  member  of  Father  Dunne’s  Newsboys’ Plome. 

Mr.  Kerens  has  built  and  donated  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Gassaway,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  Catholic  church  constructed  of  stone,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father;  also  built  at 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  a  Catholic  church  constructed  of  stone  as  a  memorial  to  his 
mother.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BON  G.  SMITH  was  born  in  Batavia,  New  York,  March  5, 
1838.  At  an  early  age  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

He  was  the  son  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Smith, 
originally  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  congress  a  number  of  terms  from  New  York  state,  serving 
with  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house 
after  his  presidency. 

He  was  also  on  the  circuit  bench  in  Milwaukee  for  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  circuit 
judges  ever  known  in  Wisconsin.  His  son,  Mason  Gould  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
inherited  the  legal  mind  and  ability  of  his  father,  whose  example  was  always  visibly  before 
him. 

Mason  G.  Smith  was  educated  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Geneseo,  New  York, 
where  he  received  a  thorough  English  and  classical  education.  He  became  especially  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Latin  and  German,  and  it  was  often  said  of  him  that  his  study  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  language  had  served  to  develop  his  natural  legal  mind. 

Upon  reaching  manhood  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  under  his  father,  and 
thereupon  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  same.  After  some  years  of  practice  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  he  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1870.  In  the  meantime,  in  1865,  he  had  married  Miss 
Louise  Durkee  Larkin,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Larkin,  of  Milwaukee. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Smith  at  once  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
J.  Davis,  under  the  firm  name  of  Davis  &  Smith.  This  firm  continued  until  1882, 
engaged  in  general  civil  practice  and  it  addressed  itself  particularly  to  insurance  and 
corporation  business.  For  a  long  while  Davis  &  Smith  were  the  leading  insurance  attorneys 
of  St.  Louis. 

In  February,  1882,  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Smith  was  dissolved,  and  the  partnership  of 
Smith  &  Harrison  was  formed,  which  lasted  until  January  9,  1897,  when  Mr.  Smith  died. 
The  firm  consisted  of  Mason  G.  Smith  and  John  A.  Llarrison.  In  1892  Mr.  Harrison 
went  upon  the  circuit  bench,  but  upon  his  return  the  partnership  was  renewed. 

The  firm  did  a  large  business  in  corporation  and  equity  law,  and  Judge  Harrison  after¬ 
wards  said  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  after  many  years’  experience  he  had  never  known  a  better 
equity  lawyer,  nor  one  so  well  versed  in  trade  marks.  For  years  the  firm  represented  the 
large  tobacco  companies  of  St.  Louis. 

In  character  Mr.  Smith  was  refined  and  gentle,  honorable  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings, 
manly  in  his  bearing,  and  scrupulous  to  be  just,  and  sensitive  of  conscience  it  must,  as  a 
final  tribute,  be  said  that  he  was  modest  and  retiring. 

“Lie  bore  without  reproach  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.” 
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FREDERICK  A.  MAYHALL  is  a  promising  young  attorney  of 
St.  Louis  and  as  well  a  prominent  minister  in  the  Christian 
church.  He  descended  from  a  well  known  Missouri  family. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  March  18,  1872.  Jefferson  Alsop 
Mayhall,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  served  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  republican  party,  ran  for  sheriff  of  Ralls  county,  Mis- 

_ _ _ JM  souri;  edited  the  “Ralls  County  Republican”  and  the  “Lin- 

coin  County  Republican”  for  several  years.  He  was  during 
his  lifetime  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  John  0.  Broadhead 
and  Frank  P.  Blair;  he  passed  away  in  1896;  he  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Samuel 
Wilson  Mayhall,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  among  the  early  pioneers 
in  the  state  of  Missouri;  he  was  a  whig  and  was  elected  to  several  political  offices  in  Ralls 
county,  Missouri,  to  which  place  he  migrated  from  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  at  an  early  day. 
His  wife,  Louisa  Bartlett  Alsop  Mayhall,  was  a  Virginian  and  was  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Alexander  Campbell,  and  was  always  deeply  concerned  with  the  religious 
movement  started  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  co-laborers,  known  as  the  “Disciples  of 
Christ”  or  the  “Christian  Church,”  of  which  the  late  President  James  A.  Garfield  was 
a  lay  preacher. 

Mary  Beaty  La  Beaume  Mayhall,  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  also  the 
descendant  of  a  Kentucky  family;  her  father  came  from  Kentucky  and  located  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  but  later  in  Pike  county,  Missouri,  where  he  cultivated  a  large  farm. 
The  mother’s  family  were  radical  southern  sympathizers  and  slaveholders.  Frederick 
Arthur  La  Beaume  Mayhall,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  March  18,  1872.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four  children:  Jefferson  A.,  Jr., 
Mabel  M.  and  Vacie  E.,  having  passed  away.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
died  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old  and  he  was  taken  by  his  paternal  grandmother, 
Louisa  B.  Mayhall,  and  her  daughter,  Augusta  Gold  Mayhall,  and  raised  in  the  old  home¬ 
stead  in  New  London,  Missouri.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  New  London;  later  he  entered  Christian  University,  Canton,  Missouri,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  ministry.  From  there  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  having  held  pastorates  at  Vandalia,  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  On  June 
19,  1894,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Frances  Rebecca  Briscoe,  of  New  London,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Her  father,  John  S.  Briscoe,  was  honored  by  the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  was 
a  stanch  adherent,  with  a  number  of  political  offices.  To  this  marriage  one  child,  John 
La  Beaume  Mayhall,  was  born  in  New  London,  July  12,  1897.  Mrs.  Mayhall  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  church  work  and  yet  is  fond  of  her  home.  Mr.  Mayhall  is  domestic  in  his  tastes ; 
he  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  flowers  and  books.  We  publish  by  permission  the  follow- 
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ing  poem  dedicated  to  the  wife  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  on  the  occasion  of  their  twelfth 
anniversary : 

In  happy  youth  I  chanced  to  meet 
A  frail  and  tender  life,  so  sweet ; 

Whose  gentle  face  and  form  each  day 
Has  helped  to  keep  me  in  the  wray. 

I’ve  watched  her  humbly  kneel  and  pray 
For  God  to  drive  the  clouds  away; 

The  answer  came  without  delay, 

The  bleak  November  changed  to  May. 

In  all  life’s  strange  vicissitudes 
God  has  placed  beatitudes; 

To  bless  and  comfort  and  inspire 
Man’s  heart  and  soul  with  sacred  fire. 

1 

Sometimes  it  is  a  tender  vine 
Around  some  rugged  oak  may  twine ; 

Which  has  completely  failed  to  fill 
The  purpose  of  God’s  holy  will. 

My  helpless  and  decrepit  form 

AVould  fall  a  victim  to  the.  storm 

But  for  this  frail  and  faithful  vine 

Which  holds,  supports  and  shields  through  time. 

In  every  instance  she’s  been  true, 

As  daughter,  wife  and  mother,  too. 

A  sceptered  queen  she  sits  enthroned 
And  rules  her  realm,  a  Christian  home. 

0  God,  help  me  to  strive  to  be 

More  worthy,  thoughtful,  kind,  to  thee; 

To  clear  the  thorns  along  life’s  road 
And  bear  for  thee  each  heavy  load. 

Prior  to  entering  the  ministry  Mr.  Mayhall  had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  had  been  thrown  in  touch  with  business  interests  and  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  law;  desiring  to  take  a  course  in  law,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  entered  the  law  department  of  Washington  University  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1903;  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1905,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  law  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  practicing  in  the  state  and  federal  courts;  he  has  at  all 
times,  however,  continued  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  city,  having  preached  for  the  Hamilton  Avenue  Christian  church,  which  was 
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built  during  his  pastorate  and  while  he  was  pursuing  his  course  in  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity;  at  this  time  he  preaches  for  the  Maplewood  Christian  church  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
Mayhall  views  with  alarm  the  tendencies  of  the  larger  and  more  influential  churches  to 
move  out  of  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  and  the  inability  of  the  ministry  to  stay 
the  movement ;  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  and  must  be  grappled  with  heroically. 
He  believes  that  the  ministers,  as  such,  are  opposed  to  the  condition,  but  being  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  pulpit  for  a  livelihood,  they  are  compelled  to  follow  the  people  who  build 
the  churches  and  pay  the  expenses.  He  thinks  the  removal  of  the  church  from  the  locali¬ 
ties  most  in  need  of  its  influence  complicates  the  social,  economic,  political  and  religious 
problems;  that  those  most  easily  influenced  to  do  right  or  wrong  are  left  a  prey  to  incom¬ 
petent  religious  advisers  and  unscrupulous  politicians.  He  started  out  with  the  idea  of 
bridging  the  great  gulf  which  is  apparently  fixed  between  the  church  and  the  toiling 
masses  by  taking  his  place  alongside  the  man  who  works ;  he  seeks  to  study  the  particular 
problem  of  each  locality  at  first  hand  and  then  to  cope  with  the  situation  in  a  frank 
manner. 

Mr.  Mayhall  is  still  a  young  man,  vigorous  and  husky,  and  if  he  insistently  pursues 
his  purpose  he  will  succeed  in  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  humanity. 
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TTO  SCHUBERT  BUSCH  is  president  of  the  Busch-Freund 
Brewers’  Supply  Company,  at  No.  604  South  Seventh  street, 
this  being  one  of  the  largest  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the 
west,  and  under  the  careful  leadership  of  Mr.  Busch  has 
attained  to  proportions  classifying  it  among  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  commercial  concerns  of  the  city.  He  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  March  6,  1871,  and  is  of  German  descent,  his 
father,  Ulrich  Busch,  having  migrated  in  1860  from  Germany 
to  Chicago,  where  for  many  years  he  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brewery  supplies.  Annie  Anheuser,  mother  of  the 
subject,  was  also  of  German  birth,  her  father,  Eberhart  Anheuser,  having  been  the  founder 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association.  Our  subject  is  one  of  six  children,  namely: 
Edward,  a  retired  merchant;  Alfred,  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Association;  Frank,  a  farmer;  Paula,  who  is  the  wife  of  Baron  von  Klei- 
dorff,  of  Berlin,  Germany;  and  Lillie,  who  also  married  into  the  German  nobility. 

Otto  Schubert  Busch  at  the  usual  age  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  later  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Racine  College,  Wisconsin.  Upon 
concluding  his  education  he  engaged  in  the  brewery  supply  business,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  years,  and  in  1905  established  the  company  with  which  he  is  now 
affiliated.  At  its  inception  Morris  Freund  was  affiliated  as  a  partner  in  the  concern,  but 
later  Mr.  Busch  purchased  his  interest  and  became  sole  owner.  Mr.  Busch  is  a  man  who 
possesses  strong  business  qualifications  and  organizing  ability  and  under  his  management 
the  business  has  rapidly  increased  until  now  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  financial 
enterprise. 

In  1892  Mr.  Busch  wedded  Anna  Bonn,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  her  father  having 
been  in  the  wholesale  harness  business  in  that  place.  He  also  served  throughout  the  Civil 
war  as  a  captain  of  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busch  have  one  child,  Ulrich, 
who  wus  born  February  21,  1893,  and  is  nowr  attending  the  McKinley  high  school.  Mr. 
Busch  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge.  He  is  also 
affiliated  wfith  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  past  exalted  ruler  of 
Texas  and  also  past  district  deputy.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  democratic 
party. 
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OSEPH  MONTGOMERY  BRYSON  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  March  26,  1867.  When  only  a  child,  his 
parents,  the  Reverend  John  Campbell  Bryson  and  Nancy 
(Chambers)  Bryson  came  to  the  west  and  located  on  a  farm 
upon  which  Leeton,  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  is  now  situated. 
After  attending  the  country  schools  for  several  years  and  when 
about  fourteen  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Warrensburg, 
Missouri,  so  that  their  children  could  have  the  advantages  of 
schools,  including  the  state  normal,  at  that  place.  He  passed 
through  the  successive  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  War¬ 
rensburg,  including  the  high  school,  and  afterwards  took  the  four  years’  course  at  the 
state  normal,  graduating  therefrom  in  1887  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Determining  upon  a  professional  career,  he  entered  the  law  offices  of  Warner,  Dean  & 
Hagerman,  of  Kansas  City,  in  1887,  as  law  clerk  and  student.  His  reading  was 
directed  by  the  junior  member  of  the  firm.  A  careful  and  thorough  preparation  enabled 
him  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar  in  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  constantly  engaged 
in  the  practice.  From  the  beginning  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  civil  law.  He  has 
specialized  more  and  more  in  corporation  law  and  is  now  largely  confining  his  attention 
to  the  responsible  professional  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  assistant  general  coun- 
sel  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company,  with  the  law  department  of  which 
company  he  has  been  connected  in  different  capacities  ever  since  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Bryson  was  married  in  St.  Louis,  October  17,  1894,  to  Miss  Mazie  Barret  Finney, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Von  Swearingen  Finney  and  Mary  (Dalton)  Finney,  and 
niece  of  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Barret.  They  have  a  son,  Chambers  Fulton,  born  November  6, 
1896,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Finney,  born  January  22,  1898.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
"United  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  his  father  was  a  minister,  of  the  Mercantile  and 
Missouri  Athletic  Clubs,  of  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri  State  and  American  Bar  Associations, 
and  of  the  republican  party. 
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THE  age  of  forty-nine  Festus  J.  Wade  presides  over  a  trust 
company  and  a  national  bank,  together  having  capital  and 
surplus  of  eleven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
having  deposits  of  twenty-three  million  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars.  He  looks  through  the  plate  glass 
into  the  street  where  thirty-two  years  ago  he  drove  the  mule 
in  front  of  a  bobtail  street  car.  He  was  then  eighteen  years 
old,  but  he  had  led  a  business  life  seven  years.  His  career  to 
help  himself  began  in  1870,  when  he  went  into  the  dry  goods 
store  of  D.  Crawford  &  Company  as  a  cash  boy. 

From  the  time  he  was  eleven,  Festus  J.  Wade  was  seeking  his  level  by  a  series  of 
upward  steps.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  discovered  that  the  education  a  boy 
receives  in  the  public  schools  before  he  is  eleven  is  not  sufficient  to  capitalize  him  for  all 
that  life  holds  out  for  him  if  he  is  energetic  and  ambitious.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  there¬ 
fore,  he  began  to  go  to  school  again.  Now  it  was  a  business  college.  Until  he  was  twenty- 
four  the  young  man  faithfully  and  industriously  followed  the  courses  of  the  college, 
taking  his  nights  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  boyhood  years.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
continuous,  persistent  effort,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  part  of  it  has  called  for  the 
degree  of  application  whiclp  attended  the  nearly  four  years  of  all-day  office  work  and 
half-night  study. 

In  his  trying-out  days  there  was  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  employment  to 
which  Festus  J.  Wade  did  not  turn  his  hand.  He  was  clerk  in  an  oil  store,  helper  in  a 
photograph  gallery,  water  boy  for  the  workmen  on  the  railroad  tunnel  along  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue,  clerk  in  a  Franklin  avenue  store.  When  he  was  fourteen  he  tried  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  a  carpenter,  but  three  months  demonstrated  a  want  of  mechanical  aptitude.  Then 
he  drove  a  cart  while  looking  for  something  better.  He  worked  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
through  the  season  of  1874.  That  was  only  temporary.  When  the  fair  closed,  the  youth 
went  into  a  safe  manufactory.  The  next  summer  he  wras  out  on  an  ice  wagon.  At  seven¬ 
teen  he  attempted  business  on  his  own  account— manufacturing  cider.  The  experiment 
was  not  encouraging.  Contractor  Bowe,  who  was  building  part  of  the  Wabash  from  Fer¬ 
guson  to  the  city,  wanted  a  clerk  and  paymaster;  young  Wade  went  with  him.  The  sum¬ 
mer  of  1876  offered  nothing  better  than  a  seat  on  one  of  Green’s  sprinkling  carts,  with 
coal  hauling  for  recreation  on  rainy  days.  The  street  car  driving  experience  was  on  the  old 
Northwestern,  afterwards  the  Mound  City,  the  property  wThich  John  Scullin  and  James 
Campbell  took  hold  of  and  welded  into  part  of  the  great  street  railway  system  of  St.  Louis. 
Both  of  these  men  are  directors  in  the  trust  company  and  the  national  bank,  over  which 
the  former  street  car  driver  presides.  Mr.  Scullin  v^as  practically  the  owner  of  the  line 
w’hen  Mr.  Wade  drove  a  car  on  it. 
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As  successive  seasons  came  round,  Mr.  Wade  found  employment  on  the  fair  grounds 
until,  in  1878,  he  was  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  city  offices  of  the  Fair  Association. 
There  he  grew  into  the  secretaryship,  discovered  his  need  of  more  knowledge  of  books  and 
became  a  student  by  night.  In  April,  1883,  Mr.  Wade  was  elected  secretary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  commonly  known  as  the  Fair  Grounds, 
succeeding  G.  0.  Kalb,  who  had  occupied  the  position  for  twenty-seven  years.  That  being 
the  highest  position  in  the  company,  Mr.  Wade  accomplished  all  there  was  to  be  done, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  formed  a  business  connection  with  the  August  Gast  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company.  He  tried  diligently  to  become  interested  in  that  industry,  only  to 
realize  that  it  did  not  call  for  the  talents  that  were  his.  The  next  year  the  real  estate  part¬ 
nership  with  Lorenzo  E.  Anderson  was  formed.  In  1888  Mr.  Wade  learned  that  he  had 
found  a  field  that  was  congenial  and  one  where  his  abilities  told  for  best  results.  Thirty 
years  of  Mr.  Wade’s  half  century  were  experimental.  For  twenty  years  he  has  done  his 
gait  and  within  that  period  has  won  his  success  in  life.  Becoming  firmly  established  in  the 
real-estg.te  business,  Mr.  Wade  was  prepared  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  period  of  rapid 
development  of  St.  Louis  which  set  in  after  the  depression  of  1893.  He  became  the 
inspiration  and  the  moving  factor  in  the  most  notable  material  improvements  of  the  city. 
He  organized  realty  companies  and  pushed  to  completion  office  buildings,  hotels,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  industrial  structures  to  the  number  of  more  than  half  a  hundred.  These  expand¬ 
ing  real-estate  interests  led  up,  naturally  and  logically,  to  the  organization  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Trust  Company  by  Mr.  Wade  in  1899.  The  constructive  ability  shown  by  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  trust  company  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  financial  institutions  of 
St.  Louis,  suggested  Mr.  Wade  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company.  One  of  the  practical  achievements  which 
came  of  Mr.  Wade’s  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair  was  the  building  of  the  Jefferson 
Hotel. 

Somebody  asked  Festus  J.  Wade  one  day  what  his  theory  of  banking  was.  His 
answer  was:  “To  get  in  every  dollar  I  can  and  make  it  earn  as  much  as  it  will  with 
perfect  security.”  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man’s  straightforward,  clean-cut 
ways  of  managing  the  business.  The  faculty  of  doing  everything  in  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way,  which  Mr.  Wade  comes  by  naturally  and  which  he  applies  to  financial  affairs 
great  and  small,  was  illustrated  when  the  East  St.  Louis  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Wade  had  been  one  of  the  managing  spirits  in  that  organization.  The  day 
had  been  set  for  the  opening.  The  capital  as  subscribed  had  been  paid  into  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  while  the  subscriptions  were  being  collected.  Mr.  Wade  went  to  the 
bank,  drew  out  the  capital — two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — for  the  new  institu¬ 
tion  in  large  bills.  He  placed  the  bills  in  the' inside  pocket  of  his  coat  and  left  the  bank. 
Entirely  alone  he  walked  to  the  Eads  bridge  and  got  on  a  street  car.  When  he  reached 
the  Illinois  side  he  traversed  several  blocks  to  the  location  of  the  new  bank  and  handed 
the  money  to  the  cashier.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  there  was  anything 
unusual  in  carrying  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  his  coat  pockets  through  the  streets 
and  across  the  bridge  without  escort  or  weapon. 

Festus  John  Wade  is  a  “Limerick  man,”  born  in  Ireland  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1859.  His  father  and  mother  were  Thomas  and  Catharine  (McDonough)  Wade.  They 
were  good  people ;  they  gave  the  boy  a  start  in  life  with  principles  that  were  of  more  value 
than  wealth.  The  influence  of  salutary  training  was  seen  in  his  young  manhood.  Festus 
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J.  Wade  became  prominent  in  the  great  Catholic  temperance  organizations  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Knights  of  Father  Matthew,  of  which  he  was  supreme  secretary. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1883,  Festus  J.  Wade  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  V.  Kennedy. 
The  children  are:  Stella  Marie,  the  wife  of  Charles  L.  Scullin,  Marie  L.  Wade,  Florence 
F.  Wade  and  Festus  J.  Wade,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wade  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis,  Commercial,  Mercantile,  Noonday  and  Glen 
Echo  Clubs  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Railroad  and  Midday  Clubs  of  New  York,  and  an  officer 
or  director  in  more  than  twenty  St.  Louis  corporations. 


©r.  W.  €.  Wilson 


ONG  the  younger  men  engaged  in  the  dental  profession  who 
are  gradually  rising  to  places  of  prominence  is  Dr.  W.  E. 
Wilson.  He  is  a  dentist  who  has  attained  a  wide  reputation 
throughout  the  country  and  has  recently  taken  charge  of  Dr. 
Angle’s  private  practice.  Dr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Michigan 
in  1882.  His  preparatory  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state.  Later  he  graduated  from 
the  high  school  and  then  took  a  course  in  the  dental  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  matriculating  in  1904 
and  graduating  in  1907.  While  at  the  university  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  apt  student  and  for  his  ready  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
manifested  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  studies  associated  with  dentistry  and  soon  perfected 
himself  in  the  branches  of  surgery  and  medicine  associated  with  the  profession.  Being 
ambitious  to  attain  as  wide  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  all  branches  of  dentistry,  he  came 
to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  student  at  Dr.  Angle’s  School  of  Orthodontia.  While  here 
he  pursued  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  head  and 
founder  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Angle.  While  under  his  instruction  Dr. 
Wilson  readily  familiarized  himself  with  the  branch  of  dentistry  dealing  with  deformities 
of  the  face  caused  by  irregularity  of  the  teeth  and  exhibited  the  skill  and  knowledge  to 
fit  him  as  one  of  its  efficient  specialists. 

Early  in  1908  Dr.  Angle  retired  from  active  practice  and  removed  his  School  of 
Orthodontia  to  New  York  city,  when  Dr.  Wilson  succeeded  him  in  his  practice.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  and  confines  his  work  exclusively  to 
orthodontia. 

The  Angle  system  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  orthodontia  was  discovered  by 
Edward  H.  Angle,  who  organized  the  first  school  in  which  were  taught  its  principles. 
This  school,  although  established  but  eight  years  ago,  has  since  become  widely  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  from  many  countries  has  received  students.  Dr.  Angle  is  a 
man  of  wide  learning  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  profound  investigations  in 
medical  science,  and  particularly  in  that  department  of  the  science  related  to  dentistry. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  very  valuable  medical  works,  one  of  which,  entitled 
Maloclusion  of  the  Teeth,  is  considered  an  authority  by  the  profession.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  text  book  in  teaching  orthodontia.  This  work  has  gone  through  many  editions  and 
has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Spanish  and  German  languages. 
Dr.  Angle  is  a  son  of  Philip  C.  and  Isabelle  (Erskin)  Angle,  who  were  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
Dutch  descent.  He  was  born  in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1854,  where  he 
attended  the  country  school,  working  at  intervals  on  his  father’s  farm.  At  Canton, 
Pennsylvania,  he  attended  high  school  and  after  graduating  completed  a  business  course 
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at  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  student  of  dentistry  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgeons.  After  completing 
a  two  years’  course  he  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania! 
In  a  short  time  he  became  very  popular  and  established  a  lucrative  practice.  Believing 
there  were  greater  financial  opportunities  in  sheep-raising  than  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  became  proprietor  of  a  sheep  ranch  at  Beaver  Creek,  Montana.  The  enter¬ 
prise  proved  a  failure  and  in  one  year  he  gave  it  up.  Repairing  to  Minnesota,  he  again 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  He  followed  his  profession  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  gained  eminent  success.  In  the  meantime  he  had  written 
considerable  on  orthodontia.  He  taught  its  principles  at  the  dental  department  of 
Minnesota  University,  when  its  principles  were  barely  known.  Dr.  Angle  is  also  the 
inventor  of  many  instruments  used  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  In  1885  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  year  1900 
he  organized  the  Angle  School  of  Orthodontia,  which  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Since  its  establishment  many  students  have  been  graduated  and  are  devoting 
their  practice  exclusively  to  the  science.  The  American  Society  of  Orthodontists,  now 
a  world  famous  institution,  has  been  organized  as  a  result  of  its  founding.  The  school 
has  also  an  alumni  society  which  was  formally  organized  in  1905.  The  course  is  extensive 
and  thorough,  embracing  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology; 
also  rhinology  and  art  in  their  relation  to  orthodontia.  The  institution  places  the  high 
standard  of  eighty  per  cent,  to  make  one  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate.  Dr.  Wilson, 
having  been  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Dr.  Angle,  in  whose  estimation  he  stands 
on  a  high  plane  in  his  profession,  has  been  chosen  by  his  teacher  to  succeed  him  in  his 
private  practice. 
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ILLIAM  D.  ORTHWEIN,  who  seems  to  have  reached  at 
every  point  in  his  career  the  utmost  limit  of  possibility  for 
accomplishment  at  that  point,  stands  today  among  those  whose 
initiative  spirit  have  largely  revolutionized  the  trade  interests 
of  the  middle  west.  His  name  is  synonymous  w7ith  the  grain 
trade,  in  which  connection  he  has  instituted  various  new 
projects  and  executed  w7ell  formulated  plans  with  the  result 
that  he  has  not  only  attained  distinction  in  operating  a  mam¬ 
moth  business  of  this  character,  but  has  also  largely  molded 
the  methods  and  policy  of  the  grain  merchants  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley.  His  birth  occurred  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  February  9,  1841,  and  in 
1855  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  new  world.  He  had  already  acquired  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  country  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
the  new  home  of  the  family  in  Logan  county,  Illinois,  he  returned  to  the  fatherland  to 
resume  his  studies,  spending  five  years  in  completing  his  education.  Arriving  again  in 
America  in  1860,  he  was  for  eighteen  months  employed  as  a  salesman  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  in  1862  came  to  St.  Louis,  his  primary  connection 
with  the  business  interests  in  this  city  being  as  bookkeeper  for  the  grain  commission  firm 
of  Haenshen  &  Orthwein,  the  junior  partner  being  his  brother,  Charles  F.  0rthw7ein.  He 
remained  wfith  the  house  until  1870,  when  his  brother  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Orthwein  &  Mersman  and  W.  D.  Orthwein  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  was  closely  studying  the  grain  trade  and  its  possibilities.  The  firm  with  wdiich  he 
had  been  associated  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing  and  introducing  projects  that  did 
much  toward  revolutionizing  the  grain  trade  of  the  wTest  and  southwest.  They  w7ere  the 
first  to  make  shipments  of  grain  in  bulk  entirely  by  w7ater  route,  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  business  could  be  successfully  conducted  by  way  of  New7  Orleans.  For  a  quarter  of' 
a  century  they  were  the  principal  exporters  of  grain  by  way  of  New7  Orleans  and  Galveston, 
ports  that  have  since  become  foremost  in  the  export  trade. 

In  all  of  the  business  career  of  William  D.  Orthwrein  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  retrograde  movement;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  gone  steadily  forward,  the 
angle  of  his  influence  and  activity  and  prosperity  constantly  broadening,  w7hile  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  connection  w7ith  one  of  the  most  progressive  grain  firms  of  the  country  in  his 
early  manhood  well  qualified  him  for  the  successful  conduct  of  business  on  his  ow7n 
account,  when  in  1879  the  firm  of  Orthwein  &  Mersman  was  dissolved  by  retirement  of 
Mr.  Mersman  and  the  style  of  the  firm  became  Orthwrein  Brothers,  which  maintained  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  until  1893.  This  firm  soon  gained  a  position  of  distinctive  precedence 
among  grain  merchants  of  the  middle  west  and  when  Mr.  Orthwein  retired  from  that  con¬ 
nection  he  organized  the  William  D.  Orthwein  Grain  Company,  admitting  his  sons, 
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Frederick  C.  and  Walter  E.,  to  a  partnership.  The  company  has  maintained  its  place  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  grain  dealers,  their  annual  shipments  representing  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  and  most  gratifying  financial  return.  William  D.  Orthwein  continued  as  the  active 
head  of  this  business  until  1900,  when  he  turned  over  the  management  to  his  son,  Fred¬ 
erick  C.,  although  he  still  remained  president  of  the  company.  This  is  today  the  oldest 
grain  firm  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Orthwein,  however,  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  one  line.  He  is  a  man  of 
resourceful  business  ability  and  seems  to  have  an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  value  of 
any  business  situation  or  opportunity.  He  has  no  faults  or  untried  standards  and  his 
discriminating  judgment  has  been  a  guiding  element  that  has  led  various  enterprises  to 
success.  He  is  now  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Victoria  Flour  Mills,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company  and  vice  president  of  the  Manufacturers’  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Kinloch  Telephone  Company  and  in 
1905  became  its  president,  since  which  time  he  has  given  close  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  affairs,  with  the  result  that  within  four  years  he  has  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  its  business,  increasing  its  earnings  seventy-five  per  cent  and  decreasing  its  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  expenses  thirty  per  cent.  He  realizes  that  the  secret  of  business 
success  is  the  careful  systematization  of  interests  so  that  maximum  results  are  attained  at 
minimum  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  capital.  He  has  made  the  Kinloch  the  largest 
and  strongest  independent  telephone  concern  in  the  country,  both  financially  and  in  the 
number  of  its  phones  in  operation,  till  it  is  recognized  as  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
independent  telephone  system. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1870,  Mr.  Orthwein  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  H.  Thuenmler,  a 
native  of  St.  Louis,  and  their  children  are :  Frederick  C.,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
the  William  D.  Orthwein  Grain  Company;  Walter  E.,  president  of  the  Orthwein  Invest¬ 
ment  Company;  Edgar  T.,  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  near  St.  Charles,  Missouri ; 
William  R.,  an  attorney;  Percy  J.,  a  student  at  Yale;  Alice  S.,  the  wife  of  Edward  Heissler, 
of  Chicago;  and  Nellie  F.  and  Mildred,  at  home. 

Mr.  Orthwein  stands  as  a  high  type  of  American  citizenship  and  manhood.  He  has 
always  been  most  loyal  to  his  adopted  country  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  saw  service 
in  the  Union  army,  having  been  on  duty  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  from  July,  1863,  until  May,  1864,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  position.  He  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  munici¬ 
pal  progress,  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Fund.  His  social 
nature  finds  expression  in  his  membership  in  the  Union,  St.  Louis  and  Log  Cabin  Clubs, 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  activities  have  been  of  such 
extent  and  importance  as  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  history  of  the 
state.  With  wonderful  foresight  he  has  seemed  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  business  situ¬ 
ation  or  possibility  and  he  has  wrought  along  lines  of  great  good.  It  is  not  only  his  busi¬ 
ness  success,  however,  but  his  character  as  exemplified  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  and  in  his  patriotic  citizenship  that  entitles  him  to  classification  with  the  eminent  men 
of  St.  Louis. 
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HE  success  which  Peter  G.  Gerhart  attained  would  alone  entitle 
him  to  mention  as  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  St.  Louis,  but  in 
citizenship  as  well  he  did  that  which  causes  his  name  to  be 
honored,  for  his  labors  were  a  factor  in  promoting  municipal 
progress  in  many  ways.  The  real  upbuilders  of  a  city  are  not 
those  who  handle  the  reigns  of  government,  but  who  give  their 
influence  to  continuous  municipal  progress,  and  who  found, 
promote  and  control  extensive  business  interests.  Laudable 
ambition,  ready  adaptability  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work  are 
essential  elements  of  success,  and  in  none  of  these  elements 
was  Peter  G.  Gerhart  ever  found  lacking.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  marvel,  therefore,  that  he 
occupied  a  pre-eminent  position  among  the  builders  of  St.  Louis  and  the  promoters  of 
progress  and  development  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  eminence  to  which  he 
attained  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  the  ability  to  recognize  the  opportune 
moment  and  to  correctly  appraise  the  value  of  a  situation  and  determine  its  possible  ouF 
come.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood  he  was  identified  with  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  but  later  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  real-estate 
operators  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Gerhart  came  to  this  city  when  ten  years  of  age  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
company  with  his  parents,  Henry  J.  and  Catharine  (Hoebre)  Gerhart,  who  were  natives 
of  Strassburg,  France.  His  paternal  grandfather,  also  a  native  of  that  country,  served  as 
a  soldier  under  the  great  Napoleon.  The  year  1830  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Henry  J. 
Gerhart  in  the  new  world.  He  landed  at  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  and 
in  1840  came  to  St.  Louis.  He  had  received  a  military  education  in  his  native  country 

and  was  also  a  graduate  of  medicine,  but  never  practiced  that  profession,  for  he  found 

commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits  more  congenial.  For  a  time  he  resided  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  and  it  was  there  that  Peter  G.  Gerhart  acquired  a  good  English  education 
and  also  thorough  business  training  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  His  growing  am¬ 
bition  and  enterprise,  however,  felt  hampered  by  the  limited  business  interests  of  Belle¬ 
ville  and  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Glasgow,  Missouri,  where  he 
conducted  a  stove  and  hardware  business,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  also  established  a  branch  house  at  Huntsville,  Missouri.  Several  years 

later  he  sold  out  at  a  good  profit  and  again  took  up  his  abode  in  St.  Louis,  purchasing  an 

interest  in  the  steam  cooperage  establishment  of  Connor  &  Company,  afterward  merged 
into  what  is  now  the  Brown  Cooperage  Company.  His  sound  judgment  and  business 
ability  proved  elements  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking  and  Mr.  Gerhart  aided  in  estab¬ 
lishing  it  upon  a  substantial  basis  ere  he  withdrew  to  take  charge  of  his  father’s  tin  and 
copper  roofing  business.  Noting  the  growth  of  the  city,  he  made  investments  in  real  estate 
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as  opportunity  offered,  and  his  success  proved  that  he  was  a  sagacious  operator  in  this 
field  of  enterprise. 

Not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Gerhart  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Finn  for  the  conduct  of  a  wholesale  liquor  business  and  the  rectifying  of  spirits. 
When  he  sold  out  to  his  partner  five  or  six  years  later  he  purchased  a  property  at  No. 
213-217  Locust  street,  where  he  engaged  in  rectifying  spirits  in  partnership  with  Henry 
W.  Dionisius,  who  was  afterward  succeeded  by  Captain  M.  C.  Esby,  who  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Gerhart  for  three  or  four  years.  The  latter  then  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business  through  the  purchase  of  his  partner’s  interest  and  continued  alone  in  the  trade 
until  1881,  when  the  growth  of  his  real-estate  interests  led  him  to  retire  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field  that  he  might  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  control  of  his  property 
and  to  further  investment.  He  admitted  his  sons  Frank  H.  and  Charles  B.  to  a  partner¬ 
ship,  while  later  his  sons  Thomas  S.  and  George  J.  were  taken  into  the  firm.  Eminently 
successful  as  a  real-estate  operator,  he  and  the  younger  members  of  the  firm,  who  inherited 
a  large  share  of  his  energy  and  business  ability,  inaugurated  many  enterprises  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  took  a  prominent  place  among  those  most  largely  interested  in  St.  Louis  realty. 
The  name  of  Gerhart  became  a  synonym  for  extensive  operations  in  city  property  and 
when  the  firm  was  well  established  in  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  real-estate  men 
of  St.  Louis  the  father,  Peter  G.  Gerhart,  retired,  spending  his  remaining  days  largely  in 
the  enjoyment  of  well  earned  rest,  finding  genuine  delight  in  the  pleasures  which  his 
wealth  allowed  him.  He  maintained  a  summer  home  in  St.  Louis  and  a  winter  residence 
in  southern  California,  where  he  was  enabled  to  surround  himself  and  family  with  the 
various  luxuries  that  a  competence  could  secure  and  good  taste  sanction. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Gerhart  were  not  only  the  source  of  individual  prosperity,  but 
constituted  a  most  helpful  element  in  the  city’s  growth  and  advancement.  He  did  much 
to  make  St.  Louis  attractive  through  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  many  movements 
for  making  the  city  a  great  center  of  trade  and  commerce.  From  1866  until  1868  he  w^as 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  St.  Louis,  and  exerted  his  official  prerogatives  in  support 
of  many  plans  and  measures  which  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  city  at  large. 
He  endorsed  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  city  sewer  system,  beginning  with  the  Mill 
creek,  Rocky  branch  and  Carondelet  sewers.  In  the  early  ’80s  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
city  council,  where  he  championed  the  plan  of  paving  the  city  streets  with  vitrified  brick, 
since  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  excellent  paving  material.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  cause  of  education  found  in  him  a  stalwart  champion  whose  labors 
were  at  once  practical  and  progressive.  Perhaps  no  single  feature  of  his  public  work  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory  more  than  his  labors  for  the  establishment 
of  Forest  Park.  In  connection  with  Messrs.  Leffingwell  and  McKinley  he  originated  this 
enterprise  and  assisted  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  legislature  which 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  what  is  today  one  of  the  finest 
parks  in  all  America.  He  also  acted  for  some  time  as  a  member  of  the  park  board.  His 
early  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  whig  party  and  on  its  dissolution  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  democracy,  remaining  an  untiring  worker  in  supporting  its  principles  and 
policies.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Catholic  church  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  and  the  order  of  Druids. 

In  1855  occurred  the  marriage  of  Peter  G.  Gerhart  and  Miss  Octavia  A.  Flandrin, 
of  St.  Louis,  a  daughter  of  Francis  Flandrin,  whose  wife  was  a  Miss  Chartrand,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  one  of  the  old  French  families  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Mr.  Flandrin  was  born 
in  St.  Louis  in  1796,  a  son  of  Antoine  Flandrin,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  France,  who  came 
to  America  with  General  Lafayette  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  fought 
through  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  America’s  independence  was  achieved 
he  settled  at  St.  Louis  and  married  a  Miss  Barada,  a  sister  of  the  centenarian,  Madame 
Ortes.  Seven  children  were  born  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhart,  of  whom  four  are  living, 
Frank  H.,  Charles  B.,  Thomas  S.,  Henry  V.  and  George  J.,  all  of  whom  are  prominent 
representatives  of  the  real-estate  business  of  St.  Louis,  saving  the  third  son,  who  was  a 
practicing  physician  and  died  in  December,  1904,  aged  thirty-two  years. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  life  history  of  Peter  G.  Gerhart.  While  America  is  the  home  of 
the  self-made  man,  it  is  not  so  usual  for  an  individual  to  advance  from  a  humble  position 
to  one  of  marked  prominence  that  the  frequent  occurrence  renders  it  a  commonplace; 
on  the  contrary,  such  a  course  always  awakens  admiration  and  interest.  Such  was  the  life 
record  of  Mr.  Gerhart  and  there  was  not  a  single  esoteric  phase  in  his  career,  his  life 
ever  being  an  open  book.  Diligent  in  business,  he  was  also  loyal  in  citizenship  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  friendship,  while  in  his  home  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 


©jomas  g>lebtn  (gerjjart 

ITH  prescience  and  discernment  of  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  this  great  and  growing  western  city,  and  with  intelligent 
anticipation  of  opportunities,  Thomas  S.  Gerhart  has  become 
a  dynamic  force  in  the  real-estate  circles  of  St.  Louis,  the 
extent  and  importance  of  his  operations  in  this  field  placing 
him  in  a  most  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  city’s 
representative  business  men.  His  birth  occurred  here  October 
25,  186'6,  his  parents  being  Peter  G.  and  Octavia  (Flandrin) 
Gerhart,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
After  attending  public  and  private  schools  he  continued  his 
studies  under  private  instruction  and  entered  business  life  in  association  with  his  father, 
who  was  long  well  known  by  reason  of  his  extensive  real-estate  operations  here.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  one  factor  in  the  success  of  Thomas  S.  Gerhart  is  that  he  has  continued  in  the  field 
in  which  he  embarked  as  a  young  man  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has  continuously 
studied  every  phase  of  the  business  and  examined  into  every  situation  bearing  upon  real- 
estate  dealings,  so  that  he  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  operators  in 
this  line  in  St.  Louis.  Notably  energetic,  he  carries  to  each  business  problem  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  find  the  successful  solution  thereto.  An  intelligent  study  of  trade  conditions 
and  close  observation  of  the  trend  of  the  city’s  growth  have  enabled  him  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  which  have  yielded  rich  returns  and  inaugurated  eras  of  general  improvement  in 
different  portions  of  the  city.  A  man  of  original  ideas  and  abundant  resourcefulness,  as 
well  as  keen  perception  and  good  judgment,  he  has  had  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting 
his  views  and  formulating  his  plans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
public,  and  success  in  every  venture  has  followed  as  a  natural  sequence.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1904,  the  Weisels-Gerhart  Real  Estate  Company  was  incorporated.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  company  of  the  kind  in  St.  Louis,  doing  a  business  confined  entirely  to 
acting  as  agents  for  others  in  large  real-estate  transactions.  Their  clients  include  many 
of  the  prominent  capitalists  of  this  and  other  cities  and  their  volume  of  business  in  both 
financial  and  real-estate  transfers  has  now  reached  mammoth  proportions.  Mr.  Gerhart 
is  president  of  this  company  which  has  most  commodious  and  handsomely  appointed 
offices  at  No.  104-106  North  Eighth  street.  So  close  and  careful  has  been  his  study  of  the 
real-estate  market  that  his  valuation  of  property  has  been  accepted  as  authority,  as  are 
his  opinions  concerning  the  possible  diminution  or  rise  in  values.  He  seems  to  have  almost 
intuitive  perception  concerning  what  the  ensuing  years  will  develop  in  real-estate  opera¬ 
tions  and  yet  all  this  is  the  result  of  the  most  close  and  discriminating  study  and  logical 
deduction.  Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  Weisels-Gerhart  Company  he  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  P.  G.  Gerhart  Investment  Company,  a  holding  company  of  his  father’s 
estate,  is  president  of  the  Thomas  S.  Gerhart  Realty  &  Financial  Company,  a  holding 
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corporation  of  his  personal  estate,  and  a  director  in  numerous  other  corporations  where 
his  opinions  constitute  a  vital  force  in  successful  management. 

With  laudable  ambition  to  win  success,  Mr.  Gerhart  is  not  unmindful  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancing  the  city’s  interests,  and  upbuilding,  and  throughout  his  entire 
connection  with  real-estate  interests  has  never  been  content  to  hold  property  merely  as 
an  investment  but  has  always  made  it  his  custom  to  improve  his  holdings  in  the  most 
attractive  way  and  thus  St.  Louis  has  been  a  direct  beneficiary  of  his  labors.  He  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  popular  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  director  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  he  is  also  a  leading  member  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange.  In  connection  with  those  organizations  he  has  done  effective 
work  for  the  city’s  welfare  and  progress  through  the  exploitation  of  its  resources  and  the 
establishment  of  its  financial  and  business  interests  upon  a  safe  foundation.  While  con¬ 
tinuously  putting  forth  effort  for  the  growth  of  the  city  his  activities  have  always  been 
tempered  by  a  safe  conservatism  that  builds  upon  a  solid  basis. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1891,  Mr.  Gerhart  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Lillian 
Brown,  the  eldest  daughter  of  AVilliam  Brown,  founder  and  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Steam  Keg  Works,  of  whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerhart  have  been  born  five  children :  Peter  George,  who  was  named  in  honor  of 
his  paternal  grandfather  and  is  now  attending  the  Culver  Military  Academy  of  Indiana; 
Marian  Octavia,  Martha  Lillian  and  Octavia  Flandrin,  all  at  home;  and  William  Brown, 
who  was  named  in  honor  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The  family  residence  is  at  No. 
4609  Westminster  place  and  they  also  have  a  summer  home  on  Gratiot  Beach,  near 
Port  Huron,  Michigan.  Mr.  Gerhart  is  an  ardent  sportsman  and  is  a  member  of  various 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs.  He  is  also  connected  with  a  number  of  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions  and  belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  Turn  Verein  and  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which 
he  has  taken  the  degrees  of  the  Chapter,  the  Commandery,  the  Consistory  and  of  Moolah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  An  attractive  and  pleasing  personality  makes  him  popular 
with  a  host  of  friends.  While  his  abilities  have  brought  him  leadership  in  his  special 
line  of  activity,  he  is  a  man  of  democratic  spirit,  always  approachable  and  courteous,  but 
one  to  whom  the  world  instinctively  pays  deference  by  reason  of  his  substantial  and 
manly  qualities  as  well  as  his  success. 
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ITH  the  best  training  to  be  gained  in  this  and  foreign  lands, 
Dr.  Fischel  has  been  connected  with  the  medical  profession  in 
St.  Louis  as  practitioner  and  educator  since  1874.  He  now 
occupies  a  position  of  distinction,  not  alone  because  of  the 
success  which  he  has  attained  in  practice,  but  also  by  reason 
of  his  cooperation  in  the  work  of  scientific  research  and  inves¬ 
tigation  that  is  proving  so  valuable  in  the  introduction  of 
preventative  measures  toward  which  the  conscientious  physi¬ 
cian  always  works.  He  was  born  May  29,  1850,  in  this  city, 
a  son  of  Ephraim  and  Babette  (Taussig)  Fischel.  His 
ancestors  originally  lived  in  Prague,  Bohemia.  Reared  in  his  parents’  home  Dr.  Fischel 
pursued  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1868.  Determining  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  life  work 
he  prepared  for  this  calling  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  in  1871.  He  has  also  further  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  Universities  of  Prague,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  under  the  most  renowned 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Europe,  spending  all  of  the  time  from  1872  until  1874  abroad. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  studies  abroad  Dr.  Fischel  located  for  practice  in 
his  native  city  in  1874,  and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  profession  here.  Since 
the  year  in  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  profession  he  has  also  engaged  in  teaching 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  Washington  University,  formerly  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College,  and  is  now  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  that  institution.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  Skin  &  Cancer  Hospital  and  is  the  president  of  its 
medical  staff.  His  position  in  the  profession  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1909  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  international  congress 
in  Budapest.  He  is  serving  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
relief  and  control  of  tuberculosis  and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  American  School 
of  Hygiene  Association.  He  is  also  a  valuable  contributor  to  medical  literature  and  the 
author  of  many  articles  that  have  attracted  wide  attention  from  the  profession. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1876,  Dr.  Fischel  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Ellis  of  St. 
Louis  and  their  children  are  Edna,  Walter,  Ellis  and  Leopold.  The  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  George  Gellhorn.  The  two  oldest  sons  are  graduates  of  the  medical  department 
of  Washington  University  of  the  class  of  1905  and  1908  respectively,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Fischel  is  associated  with  his  father  in  practice.  He  has  also  been  an  instructor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Washington  University  since  1906. 

Dr.  Fischel  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican  party.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis  Country  Club,  the  Round  Table,  and  Town  & 
Gown  Club.  While  he  is  thoroughly  appreciative  of  social  amenities  his  professional 
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interests  are  always  first  with  him  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  turn  from  other  interests  to 
im  estimate  any  subject  which  he  believes  will  throw  light  upon  disease  and  its  treatment. 
His  investigations  have  not  only  broadened  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  but  have 
constituted  as  well  a  force  in  the  progress  of  the  profession  to  which  he  has  pledged  his 
best  efforts.  While  modestly  inclined  in  all  non-professional  relations,  in  his  chosen  call¬ 
ing  he  stands  as  a  forceful,  influential  man,  whose  capability  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  have  been  manifest  in  the  work  that  he  has  accomplished.  Devoted  to  his 
profession  because  of  a  love  of  scientific  research  and  by  reason  of  his  broad  humani- 
tarianism,  he  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  advances  of  the  profession  as  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Aertzte,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Association  of  American  Physi¬ 
cians,  the  St.  Louis  Medico-Legal  Society,  the  St.  I.ouis  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society. 


®ntman  Nibble 


JMAN  POST  RIDDLE  is  remembered  by  his  many  friends  as 
a  man  of  pleasing  personality,  of  unfeigned  cordiality  and  of 
genuine  worth,  and  who  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affection 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Thus  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  those  who  met  him  in  social  relations,  while 
his  business  associates  remember  him  for  his  sterling  integrity 
and  unfaltering  allegiance  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  October  12,  1849.  The  family 

came  originally  of  the  stock  of  the  Riddells  of  Glen  Riddell 
of  Scotland,  but  they  had  lived  in  England  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  before  they  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1758.  The  father,  Alexander  Riddle, 
married  Mary  E.  Treadway  of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  In  the  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
Truman  P.  Riddle  acquired  his  education.  When  he  entered  business  life  he  went  into 
the  office  of  the  Catlin  Tobacco  Company,  in  which  he  worked  his  way  steadily  upward. 

His  fidelity  and  ability  won  him  consecutive  promotions  until  he  became  secretary  and 

treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  company,  and  so  remained  until  the  business  was  absorbed 
by  the  tobacco  trust.  Mr.  Riddle’s  associates  frequently  spoke  of  him  as  being  the  most 
conscientious  man  they  ever  knew;  and  they  were  associates  in  business  for  thirty-five 
years.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Catlin  Tobacco  Company  became  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  connection  with  this  industry  in  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Riddle  helped  to  build 
up  the  very  extensive  business  of  the  firm,  for  he  possessed  keen  judgment  and  discrim¬ 
ination  and  he  did  not  fear  that  laborious  attention  to  detail  so  necessary  to  success  in 
any  enterprise.  The  Catlin  Tobacco  Company  was  notable  for  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  establishment.  Throughout  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  and  cordial 
friendship  and  there  was  none  of  the  friction  commonly  arising  between  employer  and 
employe,  but  most  important  of  all  was  the  high  sense  of  business  honor  that  stamped 
all  the  dealings  of  the  firm. 

It  was  in  St.  Louis  in  1880  that  Mr.  Riddle  made  preparations  for  having  a  home 
of  his  own,  in  his  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Virginia  Robbins,  who  was  bom  in  this  city, 
March  27,  1859,  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Lyford  Robbins,  also  a  native  of  St.  Louis.  Her 
grandfather,  Solomon  Harmon  Robbins,  was  a  prominent  St.  Louis  property  holder  with 
large  river  interests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddle  had  four  children:  Mabel  Virginia,  who 
graduated  from  Vassar  College  in  1901,  wife  of  Philip  Bond  Fouke;  Ethel  Marie,  also 
a  graduate  of  Vassar  College;  Truman  Post,  of  Yale,  1910;  and  Emily  Robbins,  Mary 
Institute,  1910.  The  family  reside  in  St.  Louis  and  Mrs.  Riddle  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  social  activities  of  the  city.  The  death  of  Mr.  Riddle  occurred  January  7, 
1905,  and  thus  terminated  a  life  of  great  usefulness.  He  was  interested  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  community.  He  was  a 
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trustee  of  Drury  College  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  church.  He  served  as  president  of  its  board  of  deacons  and  as  a 
trustee  contributed  generously  to  its  support,  and  assisted  largely  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  church.  Following  his  death  Mrs.  Riddle  placed  a  beautiful  memorial  window  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  the  church  to  which  he  gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  strength. 

Mr.  Riddle  was  very  retiring  and  although  he  belonged  to  the  best  clubs  in  the  city 
he  preferred  the  companionship  of  his  friends  in  his  home.  All  those  who  came  under 
his  influence  mourn  him,  for  they  had  learned  to  know  him  as  a  kindly,  considerate  man, 
progressive  in  citizenship  and  loyal  to  high  ideals.  His  life  was  characterized  by  honor, 
courage  and  truth  and  he  was  ever  charitable,  the  poor  and  needy  finding  in  him  a 
warm  friend.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  art  and  found  pleasure  in  travel.  In  fact, 
his  was  a  well-rounded  nature,  of  exceptional  nobility,  simplicity  and  strength.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  was  most  highly  respected  where  best  known. 
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LEXANDER  H.  HANDLAN,  who  through  all  of  the  contacts 
and  experiences  of  an  active  business  career  with  its  competi¬ 
tion  and  its  ceaseless  effort  has  held  to  high  ideals  of  honorable 
manhood,  ranks  with  the  representative  and  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  St.  Louis,  being  president  of  the  Handlan-Buck 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
railroad  supplies.  His  life  record  began  April  25,  1844,  in 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  his  parents  being 
Captain  Alexander  LI.  and  Catherine  (Kineon)  Handlan,  the 
former  a  grandson  of  Mathias  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  fame,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  Kineon.  Captain  Alexander 
Handlan  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  who  engaged  in  the  river  trade  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  was  part  owner  of  the  famous  river  boat,  Wing  and  Wing. 

His  son  and  namesake,  Alexander  IL.  Handlan  of  this  review,  pursued  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  Herron  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  After  putting  aside 
his  text-books  he  was  identified  with  several  different  lines  of  business  until  January  17, 
1869,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  M.  M.  Buck,  who  had  established  a  business  of 
chimneys  and  lanterns  in  1856.  In  1870  Mr.  Llandlan  was  admitted  to  a  partnership 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  M.  M.  Buck  &  Company  and  was  so  continued  until 
1895,  when  Mr.  Handlan  purchased  his  partner’s  interest  and  became  sole  owner,  changing 
the  name  to  the  M.  M.  Buck  Manufacturing  Company.  This  style  was  used  until  1901, 
when  all  his  sons,  Eugene  W.,  Alexander  LI.,  Jr.,  and  Edward  R.,  became  interested,  and 
the  business  was  then  reincorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Handlan-Buck  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Llandlan  is  the  president.  The  company  manufactures  sig¬ 
nal  lamps,  lanterns,  headlights,  track  drills,  metal  flags  and  in  fact  handles  a  general  line  of 
railroad  supplies  for  contractors,  machine  shops,  mills,  foundries  and  mines.  Mr.  Handlan 
is  also  the  president  of  Handlan  Warehouse  Company  and  is  a  director  of  the  Calvary 
cemetery  and  of  the  California  Improvement  Company  and  Commonwealth  Realty 
Company,  which  corporation  owns  the  Planters’  Hotel  property  and  building. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1866,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Handlan  and  Miss 
Mollie  A.  DePrez,  a  native  of  Paris,  France,  and  a  daughter  of  Isadore  and  Francois 
DePrez,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  which  city  the  wedding  was  celebrated  by  Archbishop 
Feehan,  they  being  the  first  couple  married  after  he  was  ordained  a  bishop.  They  have 
become  the  parents  of  seven  children:  E.  W.  Handlan,  who  is  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company;  Alexander  IL.  Llandlan,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company;  E.  R.  Llandlan,  who  is  also  connected 
with  the  ILandlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company;  Marie  Belle;  Catherine;  Vella  Handlan 
and  Lillian. 
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Mr.  Handlan  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  belief  but  the  attractions  of  office  have 
never  been  strong  enough  to  lure  him  into  political  fields  and  away  from  business 
interests.  He  belongs  to  the  Noonday,  Mercantile,  St.  Louis,  Railway,  Glen  Echo,  Cath¬ 
olic,  Point  Isabel  Fishing  and  Missouri  Athletic  Clubs,  is  a  Knight  of  Columbus  and 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Marquette  Club.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange  and  the  Business  Men’s  League  and  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  citv.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  new  Planters’  Hotel  building  corporation  and  was  the  originator  of  the  warehouse 
and  storage  business  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  Seventh  street  district.  He  leased  city 
property  adjoining  the  old  Seventh  Street  Market  and  afterward  had  an  ordinance  passed 
to  sell  said  Market  property,  subject  to  his  lease.  This  property  is  now  occupied  by 
Cupples  Station. 

In  religious  faith  Mr.  Handlan  is  a  Catholic,  his  membership  being  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Xavier.  In  all  of  his  business  life  he  has  employed  only  such  methods  as  the  world 
commends  as  being  honorable  and  straightforward,  yet  he  has  never  done  this  as  a  matter 
of  policy  but  because  he  has  believed  it  to  be  right.  He  has  won  for  himself  an  honorable 
and  an  enviable  position  in  business  circles  and  the  industry  with  which  he  became  con¬ 
nected  in  early  manhood,  though  small  then,  is  now  the  largest  railroad  supply  house  in 
the  world,  has  received  the  benefit  of  his  loyal  work  and  service  and  has  profited  by  his 
initiative  spirit  in  promoting  new  methods  whereby  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  business  public  and  secured  a  large  patronage  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
many  foreign  countries. 


Captain  Christian  $Jeper 


HRISTIAN  PEPER  was  born  on  the  16th  of  February,  1826, 
at  Hille,  Prussia,  where  he  attended  school  and  received 
his  early  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  took  charge 
of  the  class  in  school  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher.  The 
father,  Christian  E.  Peper,  died  when  our  subject  was  about 
ten  years  of  age.  The  grandfather,  Christian  F.  Peper,  who 
was  a  great  traveler,  having  several  times  crossed  the  ocean, 
came  to  America  shortly  after  his  son’s  death,  bringing  his 
grandson  Christian  with  him.  On -returning  to  their  native 
land  they  induced  the  mother  of  our  subject  to  sell  their 
landed  estate  and  emigrate  to  America,  Mrs.  Peper  purchasing  a  farm  near  Covington, 
Kentucky.  Christian  Peper  of  this  review  was  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely:  Christian,  Frederick,  Charles,  Mary  and  Caroline.  Christian 
was  the  first  to  make  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  the  other  members  of  the  family  coming  later. 

When  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  Christian  Peper  was  managing  his  mother’s  farm  in 
Kentucky,  a  few  miles  from  Cincinnati.  He  drove  into  the  city  from  time  to  time  to 
market  produce.  Studying  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  city  people,  the  boy  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  crop  of  butter  beans  might  make  a  hit.  He  went  home  one  day 
and  told  his  mother  he  was  going  to  raise  next  year  all  of  the  butter  beans  he  could 
take  care  of.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  between  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars 
profit.  With  this  capital  Christian  Peper  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1844  and  established  himself 
in  a  grocery  at  Sixth  and  Wash  streets.  ILe  made  money  and  bought  the  store,  ground 
and  building.  That  property  was  owned  by  Mr.  Peper  at  the  time  of  his  death.  With 
the  profits  of  the  grocery  business  Christian  Peper  established  a  tobacco  factory.  As  that 
industry  thrived  he  gave  the  grocery  to  his  brother  Fred  and  devoted  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  factory.  He  moved  to  Main  street,  buying  the  corner  of  Main  and  Morgan 
streets,  and  built  thereon  a  structure  according  to  his  own  ideas  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  In  excavating  for  the  factory  building  the  workmen 
uncovered  chambers  hewn  in  the  limestone  during  the  colonial  period,  presumably  for 
refuge  in  case  of  Indian  attack.  In  1862  Mr.  Peper  began  the  erection  of  what  for  a 
generation  was  a  landmark  of  the  city — the  great  warehouse  on  Twelfth  and  Market 
streets.  The  purpose  was  to  have  the  front  extend  the  full  length  of  the  block  from 
Twelfth  to  Eleventh  street.  Mr.  Peper  had  acquired  all  of  the  block  but  twenty-five  feet. 
The  owner  of  this  single  lot  raised  his  price  as  often  as  Mr.  Peper  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  with  him,  from  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Peper  offered  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  was  refused  with  the 
result  that  the  plans  of  the  great  building  were  changed.  This  warehouse  was  the  first 
home  of  the  Veiled  Prophet.  It  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the  old  volunteer  fire 
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department,  and  played  an  important  part  in  a  purpose  Mr.  Peper  had  to  build  up  a  great 
industry  for  Missouri.  Mr.  Peper  realized  the  opportunity  presented  to  Missouri  to  become 
a  great  leaf  tobacco  producing  section.  He  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  efforts  to 
encourage  Missouri  farmers  to  improve  the  tobacco  to  their  own  advantage.  He  distributed 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  of  seed  which  cost  him  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a 
pound.  He  wanted  the  Missouri  farmers  to  go  into  the  culture  of  hurley  but  they  clung 
to  the  old  style,  yellow  prior  grades.  Kentucky  went  in  for  burley.  The  tobacco  indus¬ 
try  of  Missouri  languished.  St.  Louis  lost  a  trade  which  might  have  been  of  great  value 
and  was  left  only  the  English  and  Spanish  trade.  Missouri  farmers,  in  the  sections  of 
the  state  adapted  to  tobacco  raising,  began  to  go  in  for  the  improved  crop  long  after 
Mr.  Peper  had  tried  to  teach  them  the  valuable  lesson.  They  saw  what  Kentucky  had 
done  and  were  convinced.  Mr.  Peper  kept  the  warehouse  in  operation  for  the  tobacco  raisers 
of  the  state  even  though  his  advice  wTas  not  followed  and  the  business  conducted  at  a  loss. 
For  a  third  of  a  century  daily  sales  of  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco  shipped  in  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  dealers  were  held  in  this  warehouse.  These  sales  were  called  “brakes”  and 
were  attended  by  foreign  and  domestic  buyers  of  tobacco. 

To  Christian  Peper,  St.  Louis  owes  the  beginning  and  development  of  more  than 
one  great  industry.  The  first  cotton  compress  in  the  United  States  was  built  by  Mr.  Peper 
and  put  in  successful  operation  here,  making  this  city  a  center  of  cotton  trade  for  many 
years.  Not  only  was  the  first  hydraulic  press  built  on  the  capital  furnished  by  him  but 
Mr.  Peper  refused  to  take  out  a  patent  on  the  press  because,  he  said,  the  benefits  ought 
to  be  free  to  the  world.  For  many  years  he  kept  skilled  mechanics  at  work  perfecting 
ideas  but  invariably  refused  to  patent  the  inventions. 

The  relationship  of  Mr.  Peper  to  public  transit  in  St.  Louis  was  characteristic  of 
him.  Through  twenty-five  years’  service  as  president  of  the  Broadway  street  railroad  he 
declined  any  salary.  Lie  made  that  line  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  profitable 
street  railways  in  the  country.  When  the  property,  in  1888,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Chicago  syndicate  of  purchasers  the  stock  was  selling  at  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  share  and  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  company.  Mr.  Peper  was  for  thirty-seven  years  a  director  of 
the  I  ourth  National  Bank,  one  of  its  first  directors,  and  one  of  the  first  contributors  to 
the  fund  to  inaugurate  the  celebration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
the  world’s  greatest  exposition.  He  never  deserted  a  friend  or  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  and  friends  were  engaged.  His  office  and  factory  was  ever  opened  to  his  competitors 
in  business  to  see  the  working  of  a  new  piece  of  machinery  he  had  developed.  He  never 
sought  an  unfair  advantage  and  believed  in  an  open  field.  His  commercial  integritv  was 
of  the  highest  character  and  the  world  is  better  by  his  having  lived. 

Christian  Peper  was  in  business  for  fifty-two  years  without  a  partner.  To  that  fact 
may  be  attributed  his  successful  concealment  of  the  good  he  did.  When  he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  busy  career,  his  helpfulness  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louisans  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That  amount  had  been  expended 
without  a  dollar  of  return  in  enterprises  to  benefit  St.  Louis,  in  assistance  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  other  business  men  and  in  gifts  to  various  philanthropies.  Mr.  Peper  was 
reticent  about  all  of  these  transactions.  Only  those  persons  who  had  business  relations 
with  him  or  who  were  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  him  knew  what  he  was  doing 
for  the  public  or  the  private  good. 
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In  religious  faith  Mr.  Peper  was  a  Lutheran.  His  charities  were  of  the  individual 
kind,  without  publicity.  He  gave  generously  to  orphan  asylums  but  he  especially  delighted 
in  acts  which  could  not  become  known  without  accidental  discovery.  One  day  he  was 
stopped  on  the  street  by  an  old  man  and  woman  who  had  missed  the  way  to  the  station. 
He  gave  the  proper  directions  and  then  began  to  make  inquiries.  The  people  were 
poorly  clad  and  the  day  was  cold.  Mr.  Peper  satisfied  himself  that  the  case  was  deserving, 
took  off  his  overcoat  and  put  it  on  the  back  of  the  man.  He  added  a  ten  dollar  bill 
and  sent  the  couple  on  their  way  rejoicing  while  he  hurried  down  town  to  get  another 
overcoat.  There  were  men  who  had  been  in  business,  neighbors  to  Mr.  Peper  on  Main 
street  in  the  early  years,  who  had  failed  and  become  much  reduced  in  circumstances.  To 
send  these  old  acquaintances  from  time  to  time  a  load  of  coal,  to  buy  overcoats,  to  do 
many  helpful  things  for  those  not  so  fortunate  as  he  had  been,  were  favorite  forms  of 
philanthropy  with  Mr.  Peper. 

Captain  Christian  Peper  died  on  the  26th  of  September,  1903.  There  came  to  the 
house  of  mourning  a  number  of  business  men,  who  said:  “We  owe  everything  we’ve  got 
to  that  man ;  he  started  us  in  business  and  stood  by  us.  We  owe  everything  to  him.” 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Peper  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret 
Dannerman,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Eighth 
and  Walnut  streets.  Mrs.  Peper  died  February  23,  1880.  They  had  five  children  and 
five  grandchildren.  The  sons  and  daughters  are  Caroline  J.,  Frederick  C.,  Charles  G., 
Maggie  P.  and  Adolphus  S.  Peper.  Three  of  the  grandchildren  are  the  children  of  the 
daughter,  Caroline  Jane,  who  married  Fred  Bushman.  They  are  Christian  Peper 
Bushman,  Estelle  Peper  Bushman  and  Clarence  Peper.  The  children  of  the  younger 
daughter,  Maggie  P.,  who  married  Nicholas  M.  Bell,  are  Christian  Peper  Bell  and 
Marjorie  Peper  Bell. 
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NDREW  J.  O’REILLY,  president  of  the  board  of  public 
improvements,  has  done  effective  work  for  St.  Louis  in  his 
official  capacity  and  has  manifested  at  all  times  a  spirit  of 
contagious  enthusiasm  because  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
city  and  his  desire  for  its  substantial  and  progressive  develop¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  he  has  the  technical  skill  required  in 
one  who  has  the  supervision  of  public  improvements,  having 
had  broad  experience  in  construction  and  engineering  lines 
ere  he  entered  upon  his  present  business. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Missouri, 
January  '  13,  1863,  but  has  resided  in  St.  Louis  since  infancy.  His  parents  were  Dr. 
Thomas  and  Helen  B.  (Dunlop)  O’Reilly,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  although  of  Scotch  parentage. 
Their  family  numbered  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  Andrew  J.  O’Reilly  is  the 
third  in  order  of  birth.  There  are  now  but  two  survivors  of  that  marriage,  his  brother 
being  Dr.  Thomas  W.  O’Reilly,  a  prominent  physician  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  A 
half-brother,  James  Archer  O’Reilly,  is  a  well  known  physician  of  St.  Louis. 

Andrew  J.  O’Reilly  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  first 
attending  the  Benton  school  at  Sixth  and  Locust  streets,  while  later  he  became  a  pupil 
in  Christian  Brothers  College.  Subsequently  he  went  to  the  east,  continuing  his  education 
at  Cambridge  and  West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Following  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  he 
pursued  a  preparatory  course  at  Smith’s  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881, 
and  then  entered  Washington  University.  year  later  he  put  aside  his  text-books  to 
engage  in  business  and  earn  the  necessary  funds  that  would  enable  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  He  was  connected  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the  city’s  fire  and 
police  telegraph  department  as  an  electrician  until  the  fall  of  1884,  when  he  resumed  his 
studies  in  Washington  University  and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1887  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Engineering.  He  had  studied  both  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 
and  thus  with  broad  training  he  entered  upon  his  life  work  well  qualified  for  the  onerous 
duties  that  have  come  to  him.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  until  he  entered  public 
service  he  was  employed  by  many  corporations  as  expert  engineer.  He  also  opened  a 
pattern  shop  and  draughting  office,  which  he  conducted  until  1889,  when  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Municipal  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  in  the  erection  of  its  plant 
and  the  installation  of  a  system  of  electric  lighting  for  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  In  1890 
he  became  supervisor  of  the  city  lighting  and  retained  that  position  until  1903,  when  he 
was  made  engineer  for  the  St.  Louis  fire  prevention  bureau,  particularly  to  supervise  the 
fire  protection  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  In  April,  1905,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  public  improvements,  in  which  connection  he  has  had  charge 
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of  extensive  work  in  the  erection  of  new  public  buildings  for  the  city  and  other  public 
improvements.  In  this  office  he  has  general  supervision  of  all  the  departments  of  public 
improvement,  particularly  that  of  public  buildings,  and  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  his  broad  business  experience  well  qualify  him 
for  the  tasks  that  devolve  upon  him. 

Both  as  a  public  official  and  in  private  connections  Mr.  O’Reilly  has  been  identified 
with  numerous  enterprises  of  the  city,  including  the  inauguration  of  electric  street  railway 
and  the  local  telephone  systems.  From  time  to  time  he  has  made  judicious  investments 
in  St.  Louis  real  estate,  his  property  holdings  including  his  own  home  at  2207  Grand 
avenue,  where  he  has  an  interesting  laboratory  of  scientific  appliances  unsurpassed  by  any 
private  laboratory  in  the  country.  He  also  has  a  well  selected  library  of  about  four  thousand 
volumes,  and  his  sole  diversion  from  business  comes  from  reading,  studying  and  investi¬ 
gation  along  the  lines  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  mathematics  and  biology. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  St.  Louis 
Engineers  Club,  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  all  of  which  show  the  trend  of  his  thought  and  interest  and  al¬ 
so  indicate  the  high  standing  which  he  has  attained  in  professional  circles.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  member 
of  the  Business  Men’s  League,  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club  and  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  which  he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  a  republican,  well  informed  concerning  the  issues  of  the  day,  although  not 
active  as  a  party  worker. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1883,  at  Wentzville,  Missouri,  Mr.  O’Reilly  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  of  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  and  unto  them  have  been  born 
seven  children,  but  Thomas  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  Andrew  and 
Mary,  twins,  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are  Helen,  Elizabeth,  Janette  and  Margaret,  all 
yet  under  the  parental  roof. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  while  his  mental  development  has 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  of  the 
city.  He  early  displayed  the  force  of  his  character  in  his  determination  to  secure  an 
education,  providing  through  his  own  labor  the  funds  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
these  plans.  He  has  ever  been  thorough,  doing  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hand 
has  found  to  do  and  discharging  every  duty  with  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation. 
While  he  has  reached  a  high  point  of  progress  in  professional  lines,  he  has  never  excluded 
outside  interests  as  shown  by  his  different  membership  relations,  and  his  friends  find  him 
an  approachable  gentleman  whose  courtesy  is  unfailing,  while  the  atmosphere  of  his  home 
and  office  is  always  that  of  good  will  to  all. 


Charles  JJlcllaugfjlm  #rap 


H ARLES  McLAUGHLIN  GRAY  is  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  0.  L.  Gray  Construction  Company,  in  which 
connection  he  occupies  a  commanding  position  as  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  building  interests  in  the  middle 
west.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  signing  his  name,  as  is 
so  frequently  necessary  in  his  business,  he  has  adopted  the 
more  abbreviated  form  of  C.  L.  Gray  instead  of  Charles 
McLaughlin  Gray. 

He  was  born  in  Olney,  Richland  county,  Illinois,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1867.  His  father,  Charles  Corwin  Gray,  was  a  native  of 
Somerset,  Ohio,  and  served  for  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  Union  Army  as  a  member 
of  the  Ninety-second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry.  He  held  the  rank  of  sergeant  of 
Company  B  and  after  the  war  removed  westward  to  Olney,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  contracting  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  20,  1882.  He  was  a  successful 
business  man,  accomplishing  what  he  undertook  by  reason  of  his  great  energy  and  deter¬ 
mination.  He  possessed  many  of  the  sterling  characteristics  of  his  Scotch  ancestors,  his 
grandfather  having  come  from  Scotland  to  America,  founding  the  family  in  the  new 
world.  He  married  Frances  Margaret  McBride,  also  a  native  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  who  died 
in  1879.  Their  family  numbered  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  the  brothers  of  C. 
L.  Gray  have  passed  away. 

In  the  schools  of  Olney,  Charles  L.  Gray  began  his  education,  while  later  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  in  Sumner,  Illinois,  and  pursued  special  courses  in  night  schools, 
principally  studying  mathematics  and  structural  engineering.  In  this  way  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  In  1892  he  entered  the  construc¬ 
tion  business  in  East  St.  Louis  under  his  own  name  and  later  organized  the  Southern 
Illinois  Construction  Company  on  the  11th  of  June,  1898,  continuing  as  its  president 
and  principal  stockholder  until  the  1st  of  September,  1907,  when  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  C.  L.  Gray  Construction  Company.  Mr.  Gray  is  president  of  the  latter  corporation 
and  the  chief  controlling  spirit  in  a  business  which  has  now  assumed  mammoth 
proportions,  making  him  one  of  the  foremost  builders  of  the  middle  west. 

He  has  constructed  buildings  of  every  character  and  has  probably  erected  more  impor¬ 
tant  structures  in  St.  Louis  than  any  other  individual  or  firm  during  the  same  period. 
From  the  beginning  his  work  has  been  of  the  most  important  character.  In  July,  1906, 
he  began  the  execution  of  the  contract  for  the  Pierce  building,  which  was  completed 
ready  for  occupancy  in  June,  1907.  It  is  the  largest  office  building  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  containing  one  thousand  rooms.  One  of  the  most  complex  engineering 
problems  was  solved  by  him  in  his  remodeling  of  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  into  the 
Victoria  building  with  an  expenditure  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
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upper  stories  were  raised  and  supported  with  jacks  and  stays,  while  the  foundation  and 
two  lower  stories  were  removed  and  substituted  with  steel  structure,  being  completely 
rebuilt.  Two  stories  were  also  added  on  top  of  the  original  building  and  today  the 
Victoria  is  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in  St.  Louis. 

In  1907  the  C.  L.  Gray  Construction  Company  began  the  erection  of  the  plant  for 
the  General  Roofing  Company  at  East  St.  Louis  and  completed  it  in  three  months.  It 
v  as  de^tro}  ed  by  file  in  1908  and  then  rebuilt  by  the  Gray  Construction  Company,  which 
made  a  record  in  the  time  given  to  the  work.  They  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  that  company’s  plant  at  Marseilles,  Illinois.  The  Buckingham  Hotel 
at  St.  Louis  was  erected  by  the  same  company,  the  excavation  work  being  begun  in 
October,  1903,  while  guests  were  received  by  the  hotel  by  the  1st  of  May,  1904.  It  con¬ 
tains  tv  o  hundred  and  thirty-five  guest  rooms,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  private 
bathrooms,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  only  through  the  winter  months,  and  the  Buckingham  building 
today  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  hotels  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Another  record- 
breaker  for  quick  work  was  the  St.  Louis  Coliseum,  work  being  started  in  May,  1908, 
while  on  the  26th  of  October  following  it  was  opened  for  the  horse  show,  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

At  the  present  time  the  C.  L.  Gray  Construction  Company  is  engaged  in  the  building 
of  the  plant  of  the  Meramec  and  Portland  Cement  &  Material  Company,  at  a  cost  of 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  the  contract  including  the  furnishing  and  installation 
of  the  machinery.  Other  important  structures  which  stand  as  monuments  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  Gray  are  the  Cahokia  building  of  East  St.  Louis;  the 
library  building  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Carbondale,  Illinois;  the  residence  of  V. 
H.  Hill  in  East  St.  Louis ;  the  residence  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Gamble,  and  many  other  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  of  St.  Louis,  the  administration  building  and  the  Western  Military  Academv 
at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois;  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Granite  City.  Illinois; 
the  E.  O.  Stanard  mills  at  Alton,  Illinois;  the  warehouse  of  the  Cupples  Woodenware 
Company  in  Chicago ;  the  La  Salle  building  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Olive  streets, 
St.  Louis;  the  large  store  building  of  the  Bry-Block  Mercantile  Company  at  Memphis' 
Tennessee,  and  the  Crane  Company  building  in  the  same  city,  and  others  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  Time  and  space  forbid  the  mention  of  the  extensive  list  of  buildings  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  erected  in  St.  Louis.  Its  own  plant  covers  a  city  block,  four  hundred  bv  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  and  includes  a  planing-mill,  lumberyard  and  cut-stone  yard,  having 
excellent  shipping  facilities,  being  located  between  the  Southern  Railroad  and  terminal 
belt  on  St.  Louis  avenue  in  East  St.  Louis.  Few  constructors  have  a  business  which 
exceeds  in  volume  or  income  that  controlled  by  the  C.  L.  Gray  Construction  Company. 

Aside  from  his  building  interests  Mr.  Gray  has  extensive  investments  and  is  officially 
connected  with  various  corporations  which  are  factors  in  the  business  development  of  St 
Louis.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  East  St,  Louis,  is 
president  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  East  Sf.  Louis,  president  of  the  Sicking-Gray 
Realty  &  Imestment  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Marlborough  Building  &  Realty 
Company  and  a  director  of  the  Income  Leasehold  Company,  owners  of  the  Pierce  build¬ 
ing.  He  has  also  made  extensive  investments  in  real  estate  in  St.  Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis.  His  career  has  been  a  notably  successful  one  and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
esoteric  phase  in  his  entire  record.  He  has  worked  along  legitimate  lines  of  trade  and 
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has  gained  his  success  because  his  equipment  is  very  good,  because  his  knowledge  of  the 
building  art  in  all  departments  is  most  comprehensive  and  because  he  has  made  a  close 
study  of  materials  and  of  the  market  so  that  he  knows  how  and  when  to  purchase.  His 
business  is  thoroughly  systematized  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time  or  labor,  and  while 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  connected  with  the  construction,  Mr.  Gray  at  the 
same  time  is  just  as  familiar  with  the  great  scientific  principles  that  underlie  his  chosen 
work. 

In  1896  in  East  St.  Louis  Mr.  Gray  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  B.  Meints,  a 
daughter  of  Albert  M.  Meints,  of  that  city,  who  was  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  and  a 
prominent  resident  of  East  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Gray  died  in  May,  1903,  leaving  four  chil¬ 
dren:  Lawwence  Corwin,  ten  years  of  age;  Amelia  Ruth,  aged  eight  years;  Donald 

McLaughlin,  seven  years  of  age;  and  Dorothy  Millie,  five  years  of  age.  The  family 
residence  is  at  1238  St.  Louis  avenue,  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  Gray 
in  1896. 

He  is  identified  with  various  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  trade  interests  and 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  thereto.  He  belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  Building  Indus¬ 
tries  Association  of  wThich  he  is  a  director,  the  Business  Men’s  League  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  the  Business  Men’s  Club  of  East  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
republican  party  and  he  holds  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  By  nature  he  is 
genial  and  social,  never  too  engrossed  in  his  own  interests  to  be  interested  in  the  affairs 
and  welfare  of  others.  Those  who  know  him  prize  his  friendship  and  appreciate  his 
good  sense.  He  is  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs,  standing  as  a  splendid  example  of  the 
alert,  enterprising  spirit  which  is  pushing  forward  the  wheels  of  progress  and  making 
America  not  a  follower  but  a  leader  in  many  respects  of  the  old  world  in  various  business 
lines.  He  found  that  pleasure  in  business  which  should  ever  come  to  him  who  accomplishes 
what  he  undertakes.  The  complexities  of  business  problems  seem  to  stimulate  him  to 
further  effort  and  he  has  utilized  the  opportunities  which  are  common  to  all  but  which 
others  have  passed  by  heedlessly. 


Jlenrp  3KH.  Hofjman 


ENRY  W.  LOHMANN,  western  and  southern  manager  of  James 
Stewart  &  Company,  was  born  January  8,  1870,  in  this  city, 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Catherine  (Herpel)  Lohmann.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Germany.  On  his  arrival  in  America 
in  1857  he  settled  in  this  city,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hay 
and  grain  business  until  his  death  in  1894.  He  was  first 
lieutenant  in  Company  H,  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Mis¬ 
souri  Volunteers,  during  the  Civil  war  and  served  throughout 
the  period  of  hostilities.  His  mother  was  also  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  her  girlhood  she  came  to  America  with  her  parents 
and  settled  in  Georgetown,  Missouri.  She  died  in  1904,  survived  by  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Mr.  Lohmann  was  educated  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  and  on  leaving  the  high 
school  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  architecture.  On  March  1,  1889,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  James  Stewart  &  Company  and  in  his  twenty  years  of  service  he  has  filled  almost  every 
position  and  through  gradual  rise,  coming  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  trust¬ 
worthiness,  his  promotions  ultimately  made  him,  in  1902,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office, 
and  as  the  firm’s  business  was  expanded  he  was  entrusted  with  its  management  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  western  and  southern  manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Louis  and  offices  under  his  management  in  New  Orleans,  Houston  and 
Denver. 

The  firm  of  James  Stewart  &  Company  covers  every  branch  of  building  and  engineer¬ 
ing  construction  and  is  probably  the  largest  concern  in  this  line  in  the  entire  country.  It 
was  this  company  that  started  the  American  invasion  of  England  in  the  building  line, 
securing  and  executing  the  contract  for  the  British  Westinghouse  Company  at  Manchester, 
England,  since  which  time  they  have  done  much  work  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the 
British  empire. 

Mr.  Lohmann  had  in  charge  the  reconstruction  of  the  wharf,  warehouses  and  grain 
elevators  at  Galveston  after  the  flood,  in  which  connection  it  was  said:  “He  bore  the 
responsibility  in  the  immense  task  of  reconstructing  the  entire  wharf  front  and  ware¬ 
house  system  of  the  fated  island  city  and  rehabilitated  Galveston  as  a  shipping  point. 
Now  he  is  recognized  as  most  competent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  building.  Whatever 
success  Mr.  Lohmann  has  achieved  is  due  entirely  to  his  own  efforts,  his  perseverance,  his 
tenacious  mastery  of  details,  his  careful  work  in  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  the 
business  and  his  natural  ability,  with  perhaps  an  allowance  for  his  association  with  and 
training  received  under  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  feats  are  matters  of  international  comment.’7 

In  his  official  capacity  in  connection  with  the  company  Mr.  Lohmann  has  erected  the 
New  Bank  of  Commerce  building,  Ely-Walker  Dry  Goods  Company’s  building,  the  “White 
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House”  of  the  Brown  Shoe  Company,  Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe  Company’s  building, 
and  also  constructed  the  subway  tunnels,  express  buildings  and  other  improvements  at 
Union  station.  Many  other  structures  of  note  in  this  and  other  cities  have  also  been  carried 
to  completion  under  his  direction. 

He  is  secretary  of  the  Stuart  Realty  Company,  president  of  the  Henry  Lohmann  Realty 
Company,  director  of  the  Canadian  Stewart  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  and  interested  in 
various  other  corporations. 

At  all  times  active  as  a  factor  in  the  promotion  of  public  progress,  Mr.  Lohmann  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Business  Men’s  League,  the  Civic  League,  St.  Louis  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Million  Population  Club,  Building  Industries  Association,  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1899,  in  St.  Louis,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lohmann  and 
Miss  Minka  Henke,  a  daughter  of  Edward  and  Minna  Henke,  of  St.  Louis.  They  have 
two  children,  Eunice  Stuart  and  Janet  Henke,  aged  respectively  eight  and  five  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lohmann  hold  membership  in  St.  Andrew’s  Evangelical  church  and  he  belongs 
to  the  St.  Louis,  Mercantile,  Liederkranz  and  Century  Boat  Clubs.  He  is  fond  of  music, 
art  and  athletics  and  outdoor  sports,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  While  he  has  long  since  left  the  ranks  of  the  many  and  stands  among  the  suc¬ 
cessful  few  in  business  life,  he  has  never  allowed  business  cares  to  monopolize  his  time  to 
the  exclusion  of  an  interest  in  those  things  which  broaden  nature,  develop  character  and 
promote  culture. 
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HARLES  CLARK,  whose  intelligent  appreciation  of  opportunity 
and  habitual  regard  for  what  is  best  in  the  exercise  of  human 
activities  has  led  him  to  a  prominent  position  as  one  of  St. 
Louis’  capitalists  and  captains  of  industry,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  December  1,  1831.  He  represents  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  family,  his  father,  John  Buslmell  Clark,  having  been  a 
native  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  priva¬ 
teer  in  the  war  of  1812  and  subsequently  was  connected  with 
mercantile  interests  in  New  York  city,  being  identified  with 
commercial  interests  in  the  metropolis  until  failing  health 
necessitated  his  retirement.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  establish¬ 
ing  his  home  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  In  early  manhood  he  had  married  Miss  Mary  Denman,  of 
Springfield,  New  Jersey. 

Charles  Clark  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  for  his  educational 
privileges,  and  four  years  were  devoted  to  agricultural  life  on  his  father’s  farm  near  that 
place.  He  became  a  factor  in  commercial  circles  in  New  York  city  when  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  in.  1858  sought  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  great  and  growing  west, 
becoming  connected  with  insurance  interests  in  St.  Louis.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  he  made  his  way  across  the  plains  to  Montana  and  spent  some  time  in  prospecting 
in  the  northwest,  becoming  convinced  that  it  was  a  rich  field  but  that  it  was  not  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  its  development.  Again  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  insurance  business 
in  St.  Louis  and  subsequently  became  connected  with  the  grain  commission  business,  but 
the  rich  mineral  interests  of  Montana  attracted  him  and  he  made  his  way  to  that  district. 
Frequently  he  visited  St.  Louis  as  a  promoter  of  mining  interests  and  secured  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  others  for  the  development  of  properties  in  Montana.  Eventually  a  syndicate  of 
St.  Louis  men  agreed  to  investigate  and  purchase  mining  property,  following  the  favor¬ 
able  representations  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  result  was  that  they  became  owners  of 
the  famous  Granite  Mountain  mine,  a  silver  lode,  which  proved  a  remarkable  property. 
The  first  dividends  were  paid  in  1885  and  within  five  years  they  had  amounted  to  thirteen 
million  dollars.  Following  the  reorganization  of  the  business  under  the  style  of  the  Bi- 
Metallic  Mining  Company,  with  Mr.  Clark  as  president  and  manager,  the  enterprise  was 
profitably  conducted  and  the  men  most  interested  obtained  wealth  thereby. 

While  Mr.  Clark  thus  won  his  way  to  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists  he  found  opportunity 
for  investment  in  other  lines,  many  of  which  have  been  of  direct  benefit  to  St.  Louis  in 
the  promotion  of  her  commercial  and  industrial  activity  and  prosperity.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  factors  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  in  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway  system,  of  this  city,  became  a  director  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Laclede  National  Bank  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  and  in  the 
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latter  was  also  made  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  He  was  also  chosen  to  the 
directorate  of  the  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Company  and  the  Kansas  &  Texas  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  When  St.  Louisans  planned  and  projected  the  great 
exposition  in  commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  he  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Exposition  Association.  His  judgment  is  at  all  times  sound  and  reliable,  so  that  his 
investments  have  been  most  profitably  placed.  His  business  ventures  have  never  mani¬ 
fested  unwarranted  risk,  for  his  even  temperament,  conservative  habits  and  well  balanced 
mind  have  constituted  a  force  in  the  business  world  that  has  led  to  great  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Clark  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  democratic  principles  but  without  time  or 
desire  for  public  office.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  St.  Louis  Noonday  and  Country  Clubs 
and  is  prominent  and  popular  among  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  He  was  married 
July  22,  1863,  to  Miss  Susan  McLure,  a  daughter  of  W.  M.  and  Margaret  A.  E.  (McLure) 
Raines,  and  their  two  sons  are  Louis  Vaughan  and  Charles  McLure  Clark.  The  salient 
features  of  his  life  are  perhaps  of  no  unusual  character  but  are  rare  in  their  harmonious 
union.  Never  fearing  to  venture  where  opportunity  has  led  the  way  his  progressiveness 
has  ever  been  tempered  by  a  safe  conservatism.  He  has  reached  out  along  an  ever  broad¬ 
ening  angle  of  activity  and  usefulness,  but  his  efforts  have  at  all  times  borne  the  sanction 
of  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  and  keen  and  farsighted  sagacity. 
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5.  MARY  FELICITE  (CHRISTY)  SCANLAN,  who  graced 
woman’s  sphere  in  the  social  circles  of  St.  Louis  and  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  public  by  her  kindly  benevolence  and 
charity,  was  born  in  Cahokia,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Samuel  C. 
and  Melaine  (Jarrot)  Christy.  Her  father  was  prominent  in 
his  day  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Jarrot,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
colonists  of  the  Illinois  country.  Born  in  France,  Nicholas 
Jarrot  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  which  plunged  his  native  land  into  anarchy  and 
disorder,  and  in  1794  he  established  his  home  in  Cahokia.  Within  a  few  years  after  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country  he  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  merchant  and  trader,  and  became  the 
owner  of  a  large  landed  estate.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  shaping  the  influences  which 
invited  immigration  to  southern  Illinois  and  northern  Missouri,  and  in  that  sense  helped  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  two  great  commonwealths.  A  liberty-loving  Frenchman,  he 
found  in  free  America  a  congenial  atmosphere  and  readily  adapted  himself  to  the  new 
conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  a  stanch  friend  and  supporter  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  its  authority  over  the  territory  embraced 
in  both  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  was  a  major  of  a  battalion  of  St.  Clair  county 
militia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  rendered  valuable  services  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  French  and  American  settlements  against  the  depredations  of  hostile  Indians. 
His  home  in  Cahokia,  erected  in  1796  and  long  known  as  the  “Jarrot  Mansion,”  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  house  built  of  brick  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
its  day.  Nearly  all  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  imported,  and  along 
with  these  materials  came  the  workmen  who  built  the  walls.  Still  in  a  fair  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  at  the  end  of  more  than  a  century  of  existence,  this  historic  homestead  was  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Scanlan  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  having  passed  to  her  in  part  by 
inheritance  and  in  part  by  purchase.  In  this  old  homestead  she  was  born,  and  during  the 
earlier  years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  a  delightful  atmosphere  which  had  long  pervaded  it. 
Not  only  were  the  influences  which  surrounded  her  in  childhood  conducive  to  culture  and 
refinement,  but  the  sympathetic  nature  which  she  inherited  from  her  mother — a  gentle¬ 
woman  of  the  old  school,  noted  for  her  Christian  charity  and  acts  of  beneficence — was  de¬ 
veloped  to  maturity  by  both  precept  and  example.  Reared  in  the  Catholic  church,  she 
was  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Louis,  and  soon  after  leaving  school 
entered  upon  a  brilliant  social  career.  In  1858  she  married  Lieutenant  John  R.  Church, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  shortly  before  that  graduated  from  West  Point,  and 
soon  afterward  went  with  her  husband  to  Fort  Washita,  a  military  post  in  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  at  which  he  was  stationed  until  near  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  Born  and 
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reared  in  a  southern  state  and  loving  the  south  and  its  people,  when  a  conflict  between  the 
states  began  Lieutenant  Church  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and  tendered  his 
services  to  the  Confederate  government.  The  tender  was  accepted  and  he  was  commissioned 
a  colonel  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  staff  duty.  In  this  capacity  he  served — winning 
distinction  as  a  brave  and  chivalrous  officer — until  the  second  year  of  the  war,  when  death 
ended  his  brilliant  and  promising  career.  His  w7ife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  south, 
sought  after  his  death  to  return  with  her  two  infant  sons  to  her  home  in  St.  Louis,  but  it 
took  six  weeks  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  many  friends 
in  both  armies  and  exercised  infinite  tact  in  bringing  to  bear  influences  which  obtained 
for  her  a  passage  through  the  lines,  she  w7ould  doubtless  have  had  to  remain  much  longer 
in  close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Returning  to  her  old  home  saddened  by  the 
affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  her,  she  found  a  measure  of  consolation  in  church  and 
charitable  work,  and  thus  linked  her  name  with  public  institutions  to  which  she  was  ever 
afterward  both  friend  and  benefactress.  At  the  close  of  the  war  when  the  southern  people 
found  themselves  in  a  veritable  “valley  of  the  shadow,”  by  reason  of  its  devastating  effects, 
she  was  one  of  the  noble  women  of  St.  Louis  to  whom  their  condition  appealed  most 
strongly  and  who  set  on  foot  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  holding  of  the  great 
Southern  Relief  Fair,  through  which  aid  was  extended  to  thousands  of  sufferers.  In  later 
years  she  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,”  and  aided  in  many 
ways  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  of  that  organization.  Devoted  to  her  church,  she  was 
a  tireless  worker  in  its  behalf,  dealing  always  with  practical  affairs  in  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  way,  evidencing  alike  her  resourcefulness  and  strength  of  character.  She  w7as  one 
of  the  organizers  of  a  movement  conducted  by  ladies  which  lifted  a  heavy  debt  from  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Chouteau  avenue,  and  also 
assisted  in  erecting  the  school  building  connected  with  this  church.  She  wTas  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Augusta  Free  Hospital — 
now  called  Martha  Parsons  Hospital — for  the  care  of  indigent  sick  children,  and  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  friends  of  that  institution  until  it  had  been  established  on  a 
firm  foundation,  when  she  withdrew7  from  participation  in  its  management  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  cares  and  duties.  For  many  years  she  w7as  president  of  the  Visitation  Con¬ 
vent  Sodality,  of  Cabanne  Place,  and  also  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Sodality.  The  building  of 
the  new7  Catholic  cathedral  wTas  facilitated  by  her  substantial  aid  and  encouragement,  and 
every  enterprise  designed  to  better  social  and  moral  conditions  in  St.  Louis  had  her  earnest 
sympathy  and  hearty  support.  After  seven  years  of  widow7hood  she  married,  in  1869,  James 
J.  Scanlan,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  for  some  years  prominent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  circles  of  St.  Louis.  Five  children  were  born  of  their  union,  and  in  later  years  Mrs. 
Scanlan  wrent  abroad  w7ith  her  family  and  resided  five  years  in  the  old  world,  educating  her 
sons.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  resumed  a  leadership  which  she 
had  long  enjoyed  in  social  circles  and  for  which  her  graces  and  accomplishments  eminently 
fitted  her.  Her  home  was  always  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the  most  refined  and 
highly  cultivated  society  in  St.  Louis,  and  on  numerous  occasions  w7as  the  scene  of  great 
social  functions.  An  event  of  both  historic  and  social  interest  of  the  highest  character 
was  the  reception  and  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Scanlan  at  her  beautiful  home,  3535  Lucas 
avenue,  December  12,  1881,  to  the  descendants  of  the  French  officers  w7ho  fought  with 
the  Duke  de  Roehambeau,  the  Duke  de  Grasse,  and  General  LaFayette  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Washington  in  the  w7ar  of  Independence.  These  French  military  and  naval  offi- 
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cers  were  the  guests  of  the  nation  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  October  19,  1881.  The  members  of  the  delegation  who,  after 
the  celebration,  visited  St.  Louis  were:  General  Boulanger,  representing  the  French  army; 
Colonel  Bossan,  of  the  Dragoons ;  Captain  Sigismond  de  Sahune,  of  the  Hussars ;  Captain 
Gouvion,  of  the  artillery,  whose  grandfather  directed  the  artillery  at  Yorktown;  the  two 
brothers  Aboville,  captains  in  the  cavalry;  the  Count  Charles  d’Ollone,  and  the  Ariscount 
Victor  d’Ollone,  his  son ;  Colonel  Octave  Bureaux  de  Pusy,  Maximilien  de  Sahane  and  his 
brother  Sigismond,  the  three  last  mentioned  grandsons  and  grandnephews  of  General 
LaFayette;  and  the  Marquis  de  Lestrade,  grandson  of  a  naval  officer  under  De  Grasse. 
Captain  Henri  de  la  Chere,  military  attache  of  the  French  legation  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  chaperoned  the  party  during  their  tour  of  the  United  States.  At  the  first  visit  the 
French  delegates  made  St.  Louis  they  were  invited  on  the  floor  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange, 
where  both  General  Boulanger  and  Colonel  de  Pusy  made  eloquent  speeches.  Among  the 
things  General  Boulanger  said,  this  fact  was  mentioned:  “We  have  visited  no  city  in  the 
United  States  but  once,  but  to  show  our  affection  for  St.  Louis,  after  our  visit  to  California 
instead  of  going  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans  we  shall  return  to  St.  Louis  to 
accept  the  charming  invitation  of  a  reception  and  ball  tendered  to  us  by  Madame  Scanlan.” 
All  the  officers  stationed  at  the  barracks  who  had  also  given  their  French  comrades-in-arms 
a  splendid  reception  and  luncheon,  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  house.  The  brilliant 
uniforms  of  the  distinguished  guests,  the  exquisite  toilets  of  the  ladies  and  the  regal 
appearance  of  the  hostess  made  a  picture  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  been 
honored  with  an  invitation.  All  the  elite  of  French  and  American  society  were  invited. 
It  was  a  noted  and  striking  fact  that  nearly  all  the  American  ladies  invited  spoke  French. 
The  French  delegates  were  enthusiastic  in  their  declarations  that  nowhere  in  this  country 
had  such  a  splendid  social  affair  been  given  to  them  as  this  reception  and  ball,  and  nowhere 
had  they  seen  so  many  beautiful  ladies  gathered  together  on  one  occasion.  The  late 
George  M.  Pullman  tendered  to  Mr.  Emilie  Karst,  French  consular  agent  in 
St.  Louis,  the  use  of  a  palace  car  for  the  delegation  on  their  intended  visit  to  New  Orleans. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  in  St.  Louis  the  French  citizens  gave  them  a  reception  and 
a  banquet  at  the  St.  Louis  Club.  The  Irish-Americans,  Dr.  Thomas  O’Reilly  and  Hon. 
O’Neill  Ryan  at  the  head,  thought  it  the  right  thing  to  manifest  their  friendship  for  France 
and  her  representatives  by  giving  them  a  grand  escort  at  their  departure.  Major  Harrigan 
sent  the  mounted  police  to  head  the  procession,  the  officers  of  the  barracks  sent  the  famous 
Arsenal  band,  the  Wolf-tone  Rifles  turned  out,  each  delegate  had  as  escort  in  his  carriage  a 
prominent  Irish-American  and  the  streets,  from  the  hotel  to  the  depot,  were  jammed  with 
people.  Shortly  before  the  train  started  the  band  played  the  “Marseilles”  hymn,  and 
General  Boulanger  left  his  seat  in  the  car  to  go  down  on  the  platform  to  shake  the  hand 
•of  Colonel  Lewis,  the  leader,  to  thank  him  for  the  compliment  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  national  hymn  of  France  was  rendered.  In  January  following,  the  delega¬ 
tion  returned  to  France.  In  their  correspondence  in  later  years,  with  their  St.  Louis 
friends,  they  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  delightful  ball  at  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  as  the  most 
enjoyable  entertainment  given  to  them  in  the  United  States.  At  her  home,  too,  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  was  a  guest  on  the  occasion  of  the  President’s  visit  to  St.  Louis  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  David  R.  Francis,  and  the  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Scanlan  in  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  honor  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  entertainment  planned  for  the  first  lady 
of  the  land  at  that  time.  Another  social  event  which  delighted  the  best  society  of  St.  Louis 
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was  that  which  attended  the  formal  entrance  into  society  of  her  only  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
Therese  Christy  Scanlan,  a  charming  young  lady,  who  completed  her  education  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Visitation,  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  returned  to  her  home  in 
1897.  In  1898  Miss  Scanlan  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  crowned  Queen  of  the  Veiled 
Prophets’  ball.  Miss  Scanlan  is  now  Mrs.  George  S.  Tiffany.  One  of  her  daughters  is 
named  “Mary  Christy”  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Scanlan.  The  other  children  of  Mrs.  Scanlan 
are :  Alonzo  Christy  Church,  one  of  the  two  sons  born  of  her  first  marriage,  and  Philip 
Christy  and  Andre  Christy  Scanlan,  born  of  her  second  marriage.  Mrs.  Scanlan  died  July 
18,  1904,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  death  was  ever  more  sincerely  mourned  than  hers. 
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HARLES  DERICKSON  McLURE  has  been  the  promoter  of 
some  of  the  most  important  mining  interests  of  the  northwest 
and  now  with  a  handsome  capital  as  evidence  of  his  business 
enterprise  and  activity  in  former  years  he  is  today  living 
retired  in  the  enjoyment  of  well  earned  ease.  He  was  born 
February  22,  1864,  in  Carrollton,  Missouri,  a  son  of  William 
R.  and  Margaret  A.  E.  (Parkinson)  McLure.  The  mother  was 
widely  known  for  her  philanthropic  and  benevolent  work  in 
St.  Louis  and  Missouri.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph  Parkinson, 
was  a  notable  figure  in  early  days  by  reason  of  his  thrilling 
experiences  with  the  Indians,  having  been  captured  by  the  red  men  several  times.  He 
afterward  laid  out  the  town  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  but  the  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Monongahela  City.  He  also  established  the  ferry  there,  which  became  known 
as  Parkinson’s  ferry,  and  later  was  postmaster  of  the  town.  William  Parkinson,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  McLure,  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  father  and  was  noted  for  his  enterprise, 
generosity  and  liberality.  Mrs.  McLure  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1811,  was  carefully  educated  and  became  a  lady  of  great  influence  among 
her  own  sex  and  was  widely  known  for  her  generous  benefactions  and  liberal  assistance 
to  the  poor.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1833,  she  became  the  wife  of  William  Baines  McLure 
and  their  removal  to  Weston,  Missouri,  was  followed  by  their  removal  in  1851  to  St. 
Louis.  Here  Mr.  McLure  at  once  became  prominent  in  business  circles,  while  Mrs.  McLure 
was  equally  well  known  as  a  social  leader.  From  her  husband’s  death  she  continued  her 
activity  in  behalf  of  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  and  humanitarian  enterprises 
and  many  there  are  who  have  reason  to  bless  her  memory  for  her  timely  assistance  in  an 
hour  of  need.  On  account  of  her  strong  southern  sympathies  she  was  imprisoned  in  her 
own  home  from  the  20th  of  March,  1863,  until  the  12th  of  May  following.  Finally  she 
was  sent  inside  the  Confederate  lines,  where  she  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  during  that  period  was  very  active  in  camp  and  hospital,  rendering  most  able  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  When  hostilities  had  ceased  she  returned  to  St.  Louis 
and  resumed  her  labors  of  love  here,  prompted  by  her  great  compassion  for  all  to  whom 
fate  seemed  unkindly.  She  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  organization  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  Confederate  Home  of 
Missouri,  located  at  Higginsville.  Her  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  this  institution 
and  with  many  works  of  charity  which  were  prompted  by  a  most  deep  and  sincere  inter¬ 
est  in  her  fellowmen.  Pier  daughter  Sue  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Clark.  Her  eldest 
son,  William  Parkinson  McLure,  achieved  distinction  in  the  Civil  war  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  served  as  postmaster  of  Denver. 
The  other  sons  are  Charles  D.  and  Louis  S.  McLure. 
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Charles  D.  McLure  came  with  his  parents  to  St.  Louis  when  five  years  of  age  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  In  1860,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  began 
freighting  between  Nebraska  City,  Plattsmouth  and  Denver,  Colorado.  The  free  life  of 
the  west  on  the  open  plains  had  for  him  a  strong  attraction.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  called  forth  the  virile  strength  of  man  and  proved  the  test  of  each  man’s  endurance  and 
ability.  In  1863  he  left  Denver  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cattle, 
which  he  drove  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  In  1864  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  and  engaged  in 
freighting  between  Salt  Lake  and  Montana  points.  In  the  winter  of  1865  he  visited  St. 
Louis  but  afterward  returned  to  Montana  and  freighted  between  Fort  Benton  and  mining 
camps  and  frontier  settlements.  He  opened  up  the  first  road  down  Milk  River  valley,  now 
occupied  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  He  also  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Confederate 
Gulch  in  1865-6  and  in  the  latter  year  located  a  mine  known  as  “Western  Extension  of 
the  Whitlatch  Union”  at  Unionville,  Montana,  south  of  Helena.  This  he  operated  until 
1873,  when  he  went  to  Butte  and  took  charge  of  the  Centennial  mills  there.  It  followed 
as  a  natural  sequence  of  his  sojourn  in  the  west  that  he  should  become  interested  in  mining 
properties  and  their  operation  and  in  1877  he  operated  the  mills  of  the  Hope  Company  at 
Philipsburg,  Montana,  where  he  remained  until  1879. 

Oftentimes  seeming  trivial  affairs  prove  the  turning  point  in  a  life  record,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  man  of  alert  mind  and  of  ability  recognizes  his  opportunity  when  it  comes. 
While  out  fishing  one  day  in  1879,  Mr.  McLure  discovered  rich  quartz  bearing  rock  in 
the  granite  mountain  lode.  Others  had  undoubtedly  looked  upon  this  but  with  unseeing 
eyes.  In  1880  he  acquired  by  purchase  what  is  known  as  the  Granite  Mountain  Lode 
Claim.  These  claims  were  considered  valuable  prior  to  his  purchase  but  were  regarded  as 
inaccessible.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  McLure  gave  Charles  Clark  the  power  of  attorney  and  he 
organized  a  company  in  St.  Louis  known  as  the  Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company.  From 
this  claim  has  been  developed  the  largest  silver  mine  in  the  world.  It  has  paid  extensive 
dividends  and  produced  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Since  entering  upon 
his  career  as  a  mine  operator  Mr.  McLure  has  passed  from  one  success  to  another  and  has 
won  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  America’s  millionaires.  In  1882  he  purchased  the  entire 
James  G.  Blaine  lode  claim  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1883,  deeded  to  Josiah  M.  Merrill  and 
Charles  Clark  each  a  third  interest.  This  later  became  the  basis  of  the  Bi-Metallic  Minins 
Company,  the  operations  of  which  proved  most  profitable  and  netted  large  returns.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1898,  the  Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company  and  the  Bi-Metallic  Mining 
Company  consolidated,  becoming  the  Granite-Bi-Metallic  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
with  Mr.  McLure  as  one  of  the  directors.  He  is  yet  the  owner  of  much  valuable  mining 
stock  and  has  placed  his  funds  in  other  investments  which  have  proven  good  dividend  pay¬ 
ing  property.  As  his  financial  resources  increased  he  became  associated  with  a  number  of 
business  enterprises  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  formerly  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing,  was  a  director  of  the  Missouri  Railway 
Company  and  the  Lindell  Railway  Company  and  has  been  the  promoter  of  numerous  other 
corporations  of  importance. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1885,  Mr.  McLure  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Edgar,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Timothy  B.  Edgar,  of  St.  Louis.  Their  children  are  Park  T.  B.  Edgar,  William 
R.,  Mary  Anne  Edgar,  Clara  Edgar,  Charlotte  and  Charles  D.  Mr.  McLure  is  a  member  of 
the  Country  Club  and  the  University  Club.  He  is  also  a  communicant  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  His  well  directed  activity  in  former  years  well  entitles  him  to  the  rest  which  he 
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is  now  enjoying  as  one  of  the  city’s  capitalists.  His  youth  was  largely  a  period  of  intense 
activity  and  had  he  not  used  his  time  advantageously  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mining, 
of  the  rocks  that  contain  the  metals  and  of  mining  methods  and  processes,  he  would  not 
have  made  his  rich  discoveries  and  stand  today,  as  he  does,  with  the  wealthy  residents  of  St. 
Louis. 


3foi(epf)  <©’J|etl 


HERE  was  nothing  that  suggested  mediocrity  in  the  life  of 
Joseph  O’Neil ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  marked  indi¬ 
viduality  and  force  of  character  who  left  his  impress  upon  the 
political,  industrial,  financial  and  religious  history  of  the  city. 
His  efforts  were  indeed  far-reaching  and  his  labors  were  at  all 
times  effective  forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  laudable 
ends  which  he  wished  to  attain.  As  the  name  indicates,  he 
was  of  Irish  nativity,  his  birth  having  occurred  near  Roscrea 
in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  May  10,  1817.  His  father  died 
on  the  Emerald  isle,  after  which  the  widowed  mother  brought 
her  family  of  several  sons  and  two  daughters  to  the  new  world,  Joseph  O’Neil  being  at  that 
time  twelve  years  of  age.  For  eight  years  the  family  home  was  maintained  in  Utica,  New 
York,  after  which  a  removal  was  made  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  only  a  brief  period  was  there 
spent.  In  1837  the  elder  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family  made  their  way  to  St.  Louis, 
a  thriving  village  bearing  many  evidences  of  its  French  origin. 

Two  years  later  Joseph  O’Neil  reached  St.  Louis  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
covering  a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  shaping  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Missouri  metropolis.  His  capital  at  that  time  was  very  limited,  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  energy,  determination  and  ambition.  He  had  prac¬ 
tical  and  expert  knowledge  of  house  building  and  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  that 
field  of  labor.  There  are  still  standing  in  St.  Louis  in  many  of  her  substantial  structures 
monuments  to  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Mr.  O’Neil  as  a  builder.  While  he  was  active 
in  that  line  he  was  also  watchful  of  all  those  things  that  point  the  way  of  the  city’s 
growth,  manifesting  at  all  times  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  opportunities.  He  soon  made 
himself  felt  as  a  force  in  the  political  and  financial  affairs  and  was  elected  by  the  democracy 
as  representative  from  this  district  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  actively  participated  in 
important  legislation,  being  one  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  which  made  possible  the  west¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  causing  a 
revision  of  the  lien  laws  to  the  great  advantage  and  protection  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
state.  His  official  service  during  the  first  term  received  public  endorsement  in  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  for  a  second  term,  at  the  close  of  which  he  retired  from  the  senate  but  was  soon 
afterward  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  office  of  mayor.  On  that  occasion,  however, 
he  was  defeated.  In  the  early  ’70s  he  served  as  presiding  justice  of  the  county  court.  He 
remained  throughout  his  entire  life  a  stalwart  champion  of  democratic  principles,  though 
he  was  never  again  a  candidate  for  office,  making  generous  contributions  of  money  and 
service  in  the  support  of  the  cause  in  which  he  believed. 

Another  chapter  of  intense  interest  in  the  life  record  of  Mr.  O’Neil  covered  his  bank¬ 
ing  experiences,  which  had  their  beginning  in  1857  when  he  became  a  director  of  the  State 
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Savings  Institution,  of  which  John  How  was  then  president.  About  this  time,  having 
become  attorney  de  facto  for  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Kenrick  and  thereby  placed 
in  absolute  control  of  his  grace’s  material  affairs,  Mr.  O’Neil  undertook  to  augment  his 
revenues,  reduce  the  large  real  estate  holdings  and  improve  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  in  gen¬ 
eral.  His  plans  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  which,  care¬ 
fully  managed  under  Mr.  O’Neil’s  direction,  proved  successful  from  the  beginning.  Some 
time  afterward,  however,  dissensions  arose  over  the  financial  policy  and  not  approving  of 
certain  methods  of  his  associates,  Mr.  O’Neil  resigned.  The  later  history  and  failure  of 
the  Central  Bank  proved  the  soundness  of  his  views.  His  next  step  in  the  financial  world 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Citizens  Savings  Bank,  which  he  started  upon  a  prosperous 
career.  The  widespread  financial  panic  of  1873  came  on  and  Mr.  O’Neil  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  resorted  to  many  devices  to  keep  the  new  institution  afloat,  never  for  an  instant, 
however,  employing  any  equivocal  or  underhand  method.  At  length  the  financial  storm 
was  successfully  weathered  and  the  bank  continued  upon  an  era  of  unbroken  prosperity, 
Mr.  O’Neil  remaining  active  in  the  management  until  1891,  when  advanced  age  admon¬ 
ished  him  to  put  aside  the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

In  railway  circles  Mr.  O’Neil  was  also  known,  being  one  of  the  organizers  and  one  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  every  enterprise  of  public  interest  which  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  his  judgment 
or  benefited  by  his  activity.  While  presiding  judge  of  the  county  court  he  compiled  the 
data  which  led  up  to  the  Scheme  and  Charter  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  city 
and  county.  At  this  time  he  also  earnestly  advocated  the  city’s  purchase  of  what  is  now 
Forest  Park  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  that  eventually  made  the  purchase.  In 
all  matters  of  citizenship  he  displayed  a  notable  public  spirit  that  was  manifest  in  many 
helpful  ways.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
or  religion  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of  the  orphan 
board,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing,  and  in  1845  he  attended  the  first  local  meeting  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  as  a  charter  member.  For  almost  a  half  century  he  was 
connected  with  that  organization  in  an  official  capacity,  remaining  for  many  years  as  its 
treasurer. 

When  one  met  Mr.  O’Neil  in  business  relations  and  recognized  his  alert,  enterprising 
spirit,  manifest  in  his  quick  comprehension  of  every  problem  presented  for  solution  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  possible  outcome,  one  would  hardly  think  that  a  broad  vein  of 
sentiment  constituted  one  of  his  strong  characteristics.  He  had,  however,  the  keenest 
appreciation  for  the  fine  poetical  and  prose  writings  and  could  repeat  the  finest  passages 
from  Burns,  Byron,  Moore  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  His  love  of  literature  constantly  broadened 
his  view  and  enriched  his  life.  He  died  March  17,  1893,  and  thus  closed  a  record  that  was 
an  honor  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  land  of  his  adoption. 


James  CUtson  Jlrocfe 


VIES  ELLISON  BROCK,  secretary  and  a  director  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Trust  Company  and  vice  president  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Improvement  Investment  Company,  has  gained  a  place 
where  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  activities  make  him  a 
recognized  power  in  business  circles  in  St.  Louis.  A  native  of 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  he  was  bom  July  4,  1862,  his  parents 
being  John  William  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Ellison)  Brock.  The 
father  was  of  English  descent,  the  original  American  ancestors 
of  the  family  first  settling  in  North  Carolina,  and  later  in  Cul¬ 
peper  county,  Virginia,  whence  a  removal  was  afterward  made 
to  Clark  county,  Kentucky,  where  they  have  been  widely  known  and  identified  with  public 
affairs  for  many  years. 

James  E.  Brock  pursued  his  education  at  the  Transylvania  University  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  began  his  business  career  as  accountant  for  the  Transylvania  Printing  & 
Publishing  Company,  of  Lexington.  Later  he  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  College  of  the  Kentucky  University  at  Lexington  and  since  1883  has  made  his  home 
in  St.  Louis,  in  which  year  he  accepted  the  cashiership  of  the  southwestern  distributing  office 
of  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  Orange,  Massachusetts.  He  was  connected 
with  that  company  for  about  eight  years,  or  until  the  1st  of  May,  1891,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  which  was  incorporated  October  3, 
1890,  and  is  doing  a  general  financial  and  fiduciary  business.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Brock 
has  made  steady  advancement  in  financial  circles  and  is  now  the  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  company.  As  he  has  passed  on  in  his  business  career  his  powers  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  developed  through  experience  and  investigation  and  his  energy  also  constitutes  a 
strong  factor  in  the  success  to  which  he  has  attained.  He  is  likewise  the  vice  president  of 
the  Municipal  Improvement  Investment  Company  and  manifests  keen  discernment  in  the 
control  of  complicated  interests. 

At  Paris,  Kentucky,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1896,  Mr.  Brock  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Duncan  Trundle,  a  daughter  of  John  L.  Trundle,  now  retired,  of  Paris,  and  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brock  reside  in  St.  Louis  county,  but  come  to  the  city  for  the  winter  months.  He  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  Masonry,  having  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree  of  the  York  Rite  and  the 
Thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  with  the  Kentucky  Society  of  St.  Louis,  while  with  the  Noonday,  St.  Louis  and  Glen 
Echo  Country  Clubs  he  holds  membership,  being  now  vice  president  of  the  last  named. 
His  political  endorsement  is  given  to  the  democracy  and  he  is  one  of  the  board  of  stewards 
of  St.  John’s  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  located  at  Washington  avenue  and  King’s 
Highway.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Business  Men’s  League  and  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  value  of  biography,  aside  from  the  interest  which  one’s  friends  feel  in  his  personal 
history,  comes  in  the  fact  that  it  frequently  constitutes  an  example  setting  forth  the  plans 
and  methods  that  are  being  profitably  followed  in  making  the  most  of  one’s  opportunities. 
Mr.  Brock  has  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  adapting  himself  to  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  yet  he  is  not  without  that  strong  will  power  which  enables  him  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  and  obstacles  and  steadily  progress  toward  his  objective  point. 


Cfjarlefi  parsons  Center 


0  MAN  in  ,St.  Louis  occupies  a  more  enviable  position  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  circles  than  does  Charles  Parsons  Senter, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Senter  Commission  Company, 
president  of  the  Allen  Store  Company  of  Malden,  Missouri,  and 
stockholder  in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  the  State 
National  Bank  and  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company. 
This  is  not  due  alone  to  the  splendid  success  he  has  achieved 
but  also  to  the  straightforward,  honorable  business  principles 
he  has  ever  followed  and  the  fact  that  while  he  entered  upon 
a  business  already  established,  unlike  so  many  young  men 
whose  parents  are  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  was  not  content  to  rest  upon  his  father’s 
reputation  but  by  the  force  of  his  character,  strong  determination  and  laudable  ambition 
has  made  for  himself  a  position  which  has  commanded  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  business  world. 

Mr.  Senter  was  born  February  14,  1870,  at  the  home  of  his  grandmother  in  Trenton, 
Tennessee,  although  his  parents  were  residents  of  St.  Louis  from  1864.  He  was  a  son  of 
William  Marshall  and  Lucy  Jane  (Wilkins)  Senter.  The  father  was  born  in  Henderson 
county,  Tennessee,  April  11,  1831,  and  his  parents  were  Alvin  Blalock  and  Janett  (McNeil) 
Senter,  natives  of  Cumberland  county,  North  Carolina,  born  in  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
respectively.  The  maternal  grandparents  of  Charles  P.  Senter  were  Little  John  and  Lucy 
Jane  (Tanner)  Wilkins,  natives  of  Virginia,  while  their  daughter,  Lucy  Jane  Wilkins, 
was  born  February  14,  1832,  in  Gibson  county,  Tennessee.  In  1864  William  Marshall  Sen¬ 
ter  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Thomas  Wilkins,  came  to  St.  Louis  from  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  the  cotton  commission  business,  in  which  the  father  continued 
until  his  death,  January  29,  1901.  His  business  interests  constantly  developed  in  volume 
and  importance  until  he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
commercial  and  financial  activity  in  St.  Louis.  He  became  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cotton  Exchange  at  its  organization  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  presidency, 
in  which  office  he  served  altogether  for  ten  years  but  not  consecutively.  He  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  when  in  1876  it  removed  to  its  present  building.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  Company  when 
Thomas  Allen  was  president ;  was  vice  president  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  line ;  became  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Cotton  Compress  Company 
upon  its  organization  and  served  for  many  years  as  its  president,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  from  its  organization  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  all  these 
interests  he  developed  an  extensive  business,  which  since  his  demise  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  the  Senter  Commission  Company. 

Charles  P.  Senter  attended  the  Stoddard  school  in  his  boyhood  days  and  afterward 
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entered  Smith  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1888.  He  was 
also  for  two  years  a  student  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  since  1896  he  has  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Smith  Academy  Alumni  Association.  His  entrance  into  the 
business  world  was  made  as  an  employe  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  after  which  he  became  associated  with  Paul  Jones  under 
the  firm  style  of  Jones  &  Senter  in  the  real-estate  business.  He  thus  handled  St.  Louis 
property  for  two  years,  after  which  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Senter  took 
charge  of  some  Texas  interests  for  his  father  and  uncle  and  was  associated  with  them  until 
their  deaths.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1901  the  Senter  Commission  Company  was 
incorporated  to  continue  the  business,  with  William  T.  Wilkins  as  president;  John  Asa 
Senter,  brother  of  our  subject,  vice  president;  Charles  P.  Senter  as  treasurer,  and  Moses 
Wofford  as  secretary.  Mr.  Wilkins  died  February  3,  1902,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Asa  Senter  as  president,  while  Charles  P.  Senter  became  vice  president  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
Wofford  still  retaining  the  secretaryship.  The  death  of  the  elder  brother  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1903,  led  to  another  election  of  officers,  in  which  C.  P.  Senter  became  president 
and  treasurer,  with  Mr.  Wofford  as  vice  president,  William  B.  Keeble  secretary  and  Mich¬ 
ael  E.  Fox  assistant  treasurer.  These  are  the  directors  and  present  officers  of  the  company, 
in  control  of  a  most  extensive  commission  business  which  has  been  established  for  forty- 
four  years. 

Mr.  Senter,  in  connection  with  his  interests  in  this  line,  has  extended  his  efforts  to 
other  fields  through  active  or  financial  connection  therewith.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Allen  Store  Company,  of  Malden,  Missouri,  and  is  a  stockholder  in  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company,  the  State  National  Bank  and  the  American  Central  Insurance  Company. 
He  is  likewise  identified  with  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  trade  interests,  belonging  to 
the  Merchants  Exchange  and  the  Business  Men’s  League,  wdiile  at  the  present  writing,  1908, 
he  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Cotton  Exchange. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Senter  is  a  democrat  and  was  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Jefferson  Club,  of  which  he  served  for  several  years  as  secretary.  No  political  offices  have 
ever  been  his,  nor  has  he  ever  desired  official  preferment.  He  is,  however,  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  belongs  to  the  St.  Louis,  Glen  Echo  Country,  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Athletic  and  the  St.  Louis  Amateur  Athletic  Clubs.  While  a  favorite  in  social  circles 
and  a  most  active  man  in  his  business  connections,  he  yet  finds  time  and  inclination  for 
cooperation  in  religious  wrork  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Third  Baptist  church,  in  'which 
he  is  serving  as  a  trustee  and  custodian.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Baptist  city  mission 
board  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  state  mission  board.  In  no  sense  a  man  in  public  life, 
he  has  nevertheless  exerted  an  immeasurable  influence  on  the  city  of  his  residence;  in 
business  life,  as  a  financier  and  promoter  of  extensive  industrial  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises;  in  social  circles  by  reason  of  a  charming  personality  and  unfeigned  cordiality;  in 
citizenship  by  his  devotion  to  the  general  good  as  well  as  by  his  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  questions  affecting  municipal  welfare ;  and  in  those  departments  of  activity 
wrhich  ameliorate  hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunate  by  his  benevolence  and  his 
liberality.  He  was  chairman  of  the  interscholastic  and  Marathon  committee  of  Olympic 
games  and  served  as  grand  marshal  for  these  games  in  1904. 


Houts  €.  Bennig 


OUIS  E.  DENNIG  has  been  connected  with  various  business  in¬ 
terests  of  importance  in  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  St. 
Louis,  his  enterprise  proving  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
substantial  trade  relations  over  the  city.  He  was  here  born 
December  22,  1880.  His  father,  E.  G.  Dennig,  was  a  native  of 
Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  born  July  25,  1826,  and  in 
1848,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  just  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
revolutionary  movement,  which  was  inaugurated  to  free  the 
country  from  some  of  its  monarchial  measures  and  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  revolution  had  to  flee  to  America,  together  with  Carl  Schurz  and  many 
others  who  were  prominent  factors  in  the  movement.  Settling  in  New  York  city,  he  there 
remained  until  1856,  when  he  opened  the  first  leather  goods  manufactory  in  St.  Louis.  He 
also  extended  the  scope  of  his  business  activity  by  conducting  a  book  bindery  and  eventually 
he  became  connected  with  the  wine  and  liquor  business  as  a  partner  of  John  Boeringer.  He 
died  April  1,  1877,  while  his  wife,  Margaret  Juengst  Dennig,  who  was  born  in  Worms, 
Germany,  September  4,  1835,  passed  away  in  St.  Louis,  November  14,  1894. 

In  the  private  schools  of  this  city  Louis  E.  Dennig  pursued  his  early  education  and  in 
1877  was  graduated  from  the  German  Institute  under  Professor  Eyser.  In  his  business 
career  he  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  but  has  mounted  round  by  round  until  he  has 
long  since  reached  the  plane  of  affluence.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1877,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Carl  Conrad,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Conrad  &  Company,  at  No.  613  Locust  street, 
the  originators  of  the  Budweiser  bottle  beer.  There  he  was  advanced  through  various  pro¬ 
motions  and  was  serving  as  buyer  when,  in  January,  1883,  the  business  was  turned  over  to 
the  Budweiser  Beer  &  Wine  Company,  of  which  he  became  secretary,  with  Adolphus 
Busch  as  president.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  the  company  retired  as  jobbers  and  Mr. 
Dennig  assumed  the  local  managership  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association.  Each 
change  in  his  business  connections  has  marked  a  forward  step,  bringing  him  broader  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  1900  he  became  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Delmar  Garden  Amuse¬ 
ment  Company  and  in  January,  1906,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Busch  &  Everett, 
in  the  oil  and  gas  business,  while  on  the  15th  of  January,  1908,  he  was  elected  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Busch  &  Everett  Company,  its  successors.  In  February,  1906,  he 
became  interested  in  the  St.  Louis  Independent  Packing  Company,  controlling  the  largest 
packing  interests  in  this  city,  and  was  elected  vice  president,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
since  remained.  His  business  interests  have  been  extensive  and  of  an  important  character 
as  factors  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  circles  of  the  city  and  in  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  he  has  displayed  keen  executive  force,  bending  his  energies  to  constructive  efforts 
which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  large  and  profitable  concerns. 
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On  the  22d  of  November,  1898,  Mr.  Dennig  was  married  to  Miss  Marie  Schaefer,  the 
second  daughter  of  Louis  Schaefer,  of  3323  Russell  avenue,  and  they  have  one  son,  Louis 
S.  Dennig.  Her  father,  now  living  retired,  was  formerly  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dressed  Beef  Company.  Mr.  Dennig  is  greatly  interested  in  big  game  and  duck  shooting, 
fishing  and  kindred  sports,  and  along  these  recreative  lines  secures  needed  rest  from  business. 
He  is  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  his  political  belief  is  indicated  by  the  stalwart  support 
which  he  gives  the  republican  party.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  the 
Elks  and  the  Eagles.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Travelers  Protective  Association,  the  Business 
Men’s  League,  the  Liederkranz,  the  Union  Club,  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  Automobile  Club 
and  the  Cantine  Hunting  &  Fishing  Association,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  same  almost 
continuously  since  becoming  one  of  its  charter  members.  He  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Trap  Shooters  Association  and  is  popular  in  social  circles  where  congeniality  and 
similar  tastes  have  drawn  men  together  in  social  organization. 
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ITH  a  large  clientele  that  stands  as  indisputable  evidence  of  his 
power  at  the  bar,  William  Francis  Carter  has  also  become  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  prominent  factor  in  financial  circles,  succeeding 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  Lincoln  Trust  Company  on 
the  12th  of  November,  1907.  Born  in  Farmington,  Missouri, 
October  30,  1867,  few  men  of  his  years  are  called  to  a  position 
of  such  large  responsibility  as  he  assumed  in  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  direction  of  financial  interests  in  this  position.  His 
parents  are  William  and  Maria  (Mcllvaine)  Carter,  the  former 
well  known  as  a  lawTyer.  The  family  came  from  Virginia  to 
Missouri  and  William  Carter  gained  eminence  in  his  chosen  profession  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  state.  For  many  years  he  was  on  the  circuit  bench  and  his  opinions  were 
regarded  as  models  of  judicial  soundness.  The  Mcllvaine  family  came  from  Kentucky, 
making  settlement  in  Washington  county,  Missouri,  and  the  grandfather,  Jesse  H.  Mcll¬ 
vaine,  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railway.  In  ante-bellum  days  he 
also  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  and  faithful  political  follower  of  Thomas  Benton.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dunklin,  while  one  of  his  sisters  became  the  wife  of  Senator  Yell,  of  Arkansas,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Jesse  Mcllvaine  Carter,  a  brother  of  William  F.  Carter, 
is  now  connected  with  the  United  States  army,  being  stationed  at  Walla  Walla,  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry.  Another  brother,  Thomas  B.  Car¬ 
ter,  is  an  electrical  engineer  and  was  formerly  supervisor  of  city  lighting  in  St.  Louis. 
Edwin  F.  Carter,  a  third  brother,  is  in  charge  of  the  contract  department  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Missouri. 

With  an  ancestry  that  has  been  an  inspiration,  William  Francis  Carter  has  made  a 
record  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  his  forebears.  He  was  educated  in  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  completed 
his  course  by  graduation  in  1890.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Marble  Hill,  Missouri,  thereupon  entering  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Farmington, 
Missouri,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years  and  then  sought  the  broader  opportunities 
afforded  through  the  complex  interests  of  city  life  by  a  removal  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  has 
since  built  up  a  large  clientage,  figuring  prominently  in  much  of  the  litigation  that  has 
constituted  the  work  of  the  local  courts.  His  addresses  before  the  court  are  characterized 
by  perspicuity  and  often  by  a  terseness  that  seems  to  put  almost  into  a  single  sentence  the 
very  essence  of  his  case,  presenting  it  with  a  clearness  that  could  not  be  attained  in  an 
extensive  elaboration.  He  has  also  become  recognized  as  a  most  forceful  factor  in  financial 
circles  and  was  associated  with  the  Missouri  Lincoln  Trust  Company  for  two  years  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  being  executor  of  the  R.  M.  Scruggs  estate.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1907,  he 
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was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  Lincoln  Trust  Company.  He  is  now  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  Mercantile  National  Bank.  Aside  from  this  he 
is  a  stockholder  in  several  other  business  enterprises  and  corporations.  He  has  never  sought 
the  honors  nor  distinction  that  may  be  gained  in  political  lines  and  in  fact  is  more  closely 

identified  with  the  independent  movement  that  is  now  manifest  in  politics  rather  than 
with  any  party. 

Mr.  Carter  was  married  at  Ferguson,  Missouri,  November  15, 1893,  to  Miss  Grace  Thor 
oughman,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Thoroughman,  and  they  have  one  son  Emmet 
aged  thirteen  years.  In  reviewing  the  record  of  Mr.  Carter  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  steps 
in  the  orderly  progression  which  marks  his  life.  He  is  one  of  the  most  self-masterful 
because  one  of  the  best  balanced  of  men,  not  given  to  extremes  and  yet  not  without  that 
contagious  enthusiasm  which  is  a  promotive  element  in  many  public  interests. 


®EJ.  £.  Steigers 


iLIAM  €.  STEIGERS  was  born  in  Si.  Louis,  September  15, 
1847,  in  a  house  still  standing  on  Market  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets — the  residence  of  his  parents,  Francis  G.  and 
Sarah  (Price)  Steigers.  His  father  owned  a  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  business.  William  studied  in  Wyman  School, 
the  Christian  Brothers  and  other  St.  Louis  schools  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Missouri  Regi¬ 
ment,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  lacking  three  years  of  the  lawful 
military  age.  The  south  was  conscripting,  the  north  drafting 
and  every  volunteer,  regardless  of  age,  was  welcomed  as  a  hero 
if  he  could  carry  a  gun.  Battle  thunders  were  audible  in  every  direction.  The  air  was  sur¬ 
charged  with  patriotic  excitement  and  no  boy  born  for  a  life  of  strenuous  action  as  young 
Steigers  was  could  breathe  such  atmosphere  and  put  aside  his  yearning  to  begin  the  doing 
of  manly  things.  His  father  was  a  southern  sympathizer,  but  his  elder  brother,  Dr.  A.  F. 
Steigers,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Regular  Army,  and  continued  in  that  service 
from  1861  until  his  death  in  1900,  while  serving  in  the  ,  medical  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Going  direct  from  school  to  “the  perilous  edge  of  battle,”  the  boy  soldier  was  with  his 
regiment  in  the  many  bloody  engagements  by  which  Arkansaw  Post  and  Vicksburg  were 
finally  taken  and  the  Mississippi  river  opened.  Before  the  end  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
positions  in  the  field  signal  service  were  offered  to  the  candidates  of  the  various  regiments 
who  could  pass  the  best  scholarship  examination.  Being  fresh  from  school,  young  Steigers 
v7as  an  easy  winner  as  the  candidate  of  the  Eighth  Missouri.  Signal  work  brought  him 
into  close  communication  with  Grant  and  other  famous  commanders,  but  it  involved  ex¬ 
tremely  arduous  and  dangerous  service  at  times.  One  hot  day,  late  in  the  summer  of  1863, 
an  amount  of  hard  riding  that  wore  out  two  horses  sent  him  prostrated  to  the  hospital. 
A  serious  illness  followed,  and  when  he  left  the  hospital  in  October,  1863,  it  was  with  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  army  on  account  of  physical  disability. 

Immediately  after  reaching  home  from  the  army,  Mr.  Steigers  obtained  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  in  the  Eagle  Foundry.  He  began  his  long  newspaper  career  as  collector  for  the 
Evening  Dispatch,  April  10,  1868;  was  soon  made  its  advertising  agent  and  so  continued 
until  he  resigned  and  became  the  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Times  in  January, 
1872.  After  filling  this  position  on  the  Times  over  six  years  he  resigned  it  and  became 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Evening  Post,  in  July,  1878,  and  wras  retained  in  the  same 
position  by  the  Post-Dispatch  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  papers,  December  12, 
1878,  until  October,  1895,  when  Mr.  Pulitzer  employed  him  on  the  New  York  World, 
pending  the  recovery  of  the  Post-Dispatch  from  the  control  of  Charles  H.  Jones.  Upon  the 
latter’s  surrender  in  June,  1897,  Mr.  Steigers  resumed  his  old  position  on  the  Post- 
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Dispatch,  and  his  contribution  to  the  phenomenal  prosperity  since  attained  by  that  paper 
has  been  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  positions  he  now  fills  as  business  manager, 
director  and  vice  president. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1896,  Mr.  Steigers  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Martha  Wads¬ 
worth,  daughter  of  Charles  Chester  Wadsworth,  nephew  of  General  James  Wadsworth,  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Steigers’  mother  was  a  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Spencer  Peel,  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  long  the  premier  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1863 
left  to  Mr.  Steigers’  care  a  widowed  mother  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  of  whom  only( 
one,  D.  H.  Steigers,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Hide  &  Tallow  Company,  still  survives. 

In  would  hardly  be  possible  to  name  any  public-welfare  organization,  such  as  the 
Business  Men’s  League,  the  Civic  Improvement  League  and  the  Million  Club,  of  which 
Mr.  Steigers  has  not  been  an  active  and  efficient  member.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
promoters  and  organizers  of  the  World’s  Fair  movement  and  a  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  Company,  serving  as  a  member  of  its  publicity  committee.  He  is  a 
past  exalted  ruler  of  the  St.  Louis  Lodge,  B.  P.  0.  E.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis,  the  Glen  Echo,  the  Missouri  Athletic  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Clubs. 

Born  a  child  of  her  business  life  when  St.  Louis  was  only  a  big  river  village  on 
the  outer  verge  of  civilization  and  remote  from  railways,  Mr.  Steigers  has  been,  through 
his  adult  life,  a  strong  and  earnest  factor  in  the  evolutionary  activities  that  have  con¬ 
verted  his  native  town  into  the  great  St.  Louis  of  today.  Advertising  her  business 
interests  has  been  his  chosen  personal  occupation  for  forty  years  and  how  to  promote 
them  his  constant  study.  This  brought  him  into  close  daily  relations  with  men  in  every 
commercial  or  industrial  line  of  enterprise.  His  alert  and  forceful  personality  impressed 
itself  upon  all,  while  his  fair-mindedness  and  fidelity  to  all  obligations  won  and  retained 
their  confidence.  In  his  own  line  of  business,  therefore,  he  has  made  a  most  enviable 
record  of  unrivaled  success,  and  that,  too,  without  allowing  personal  interest  or  ambition 
to  dwarf  his  public  spirit  or  activities.  It  is  the  record  of  a  strenuous  life — the  record 
of  a  strong  individuality,  sure  of  itself,  stable  in  purpose,  quick  in  perception,  swift  in 
decision,  energetic  and  persistent  in  action.  His  feelings  have  ever  found  expression  in 
prompt  action  rather  than  in  blank-cartridge  professions.  When  war  broke  out  between 
north  and  south,  he  didn’t  stay  at  home  to  sympathize  with  either,  but  pitched  in  with 
the  first  regiment  that  would  accept  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  as  a  soldier. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  born  with  such  a  high-pressure  momentum  has 
never  been  a  dead-head  in  his  relations  to  the  interests  of  his  native  city,  but  rather  a 
wheel-horse  in  every  public-welfare  movement  of  his  time;  that,  too,  without  seeking 
official  favors  or  desiring  any  preferment  outside  of  the  private  calling  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  his  early  business  friends  are  still  his  friends ; 
that  relations  established  long  ago  with  business  concerns  in  old  St.  Louis  shops  have 
remained  unbroken,  while  those  same  concerns  were  growing  into  gigantic  department 
stores,  occupying  acres  on  acres  of  floors  in  enormous  modern  structures.  Finally,  if  he 
seeks  further  proof  that  his  life  and  labors  were  not  in  vain,  he  finds  it  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  prosperity  of  his  native  city  and  of  the  newspaper  which  had  less  than  four  thousand 
circulation  when  he  began  to  work  for  it  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  circulates  an  average 
of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  copies  daily  while  he  presides  over  its 
business  management. 
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N  ALL  this  world,”  said  President  Roosevelt,  “the  thing 
supremely  worth  having  is  the  opportunity  coupled  with  the 
capacity  to  do  well  and  worthily  a  piece  of  work,  the  doing 
of  which  shall  be  of  vital  significance  to  mankind.”  To 
Nicholas  M.  Bell  has  come  this  opportunity  and  the  nation 
recognizes  the  fact  that  in  its  utilization  the  public  at  large 
has  been  benefited.  There  appear  as  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  worth  certain  postal  laws  of  the  country,  while 
other  tangible  proofs  of  his  public  spirited  citizenship  were 
found  in  his  opposition  to  the  Grafton  commission  and  in 
his  administration  of  the  office  of  excise  commissioner  of  St.  Louis.  A  native  son  of 
Missouri,  Nicholas  Montgomery  Bell  was  born  in  Lincoln  county  in  1846.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  William  Bell,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  who  emigrated  to  the  new  world  in 
1710  and  settled  on  the  upper  Pacstary  river  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  a  concession  of  land  twelve  miles  square  from  the  king  of  England  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  colonial  wars.  Four  of  his  grandsons,  William,  John,  Thomas  and 
Montgomery  Bell,  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  General  Washington.  Major 
William  Bell,  the  son  of  William  and  the  third  in  this  country,  removed  to  Mount 
Sterling,  Kentucky,  in  1800,  and  was  in  the  war  of  1812  under  General  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Montgomery  Bell  became  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  iron  foundry  business,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  held  contracts  of  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  cannon  balls  for  the  army  in  the  western  country.  The  molds 
and  processes  of  Montgomery  Bell’s  foundry  were  exhibited  by  the  state  of  Tennessee  at 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

William  A.  Bell,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  brought 
to  this  state  in  his  youth,  representing  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of  Missouri. 
Arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  wedded  Caroline  Page  Harvey,  who  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  but  also  came  to  Missouri  with  her  parents  during  the  frontier  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Bell’s  paternal  grandfather  served  under  General  Harrison  in  the  war 
of  1812  and  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri  from  1834  to  1838. 
Almost  a  half  century  later  the  grandson  was  called  by  public  vote  to  become  a  factor 
in  framing  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  and  gained  distinguished  honors  in  connection 
with  his  legislative  service. 

His  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  most  lads  who  are 
reared  upon  the  farm.  Not  content  with  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  an  academic 
course,  after  which  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  received  his  initial  instruction  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  methods  of  the  business  world  as  an  employe  in  the  office  of  Barr,  Duncan 
&  Company,  predecessors  of  the  present  William  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company.  There  Mr. 
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Bell  remained  until  1864,  when  he  went  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  where  for  a  year  he  was 
connected  with  mining  and  merchandising.  He  became  a  resident  of  Salem;  Oregon  in 
b5  and  entered  into  partnership  relations  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J  C  &  N  M 
Bell  in  the  conduct  of  a  mercantile  establishment.  He  not  only  proved  his  capability  in 
business  lines  but  also  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  public  thought  and  action 
and  as  a  stalwart  champion  of  the  democratic  party.  In  1868  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
that  state  to  the  democratic  national  convention,  where  he  supported  Horatio  L.  Seymour 
and  Irancis  P.  Blair  for  the  nominations  of  president  and  vice  president  respectively 
It  was  not  long  afterward  that  Mr.  Bell  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  became 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bell  &  McCreery,  commission  merchants.  Again  in  his 
usiness  life  he  displayed  marked  ability  in  management  and  in  constructive  efforts  and 
at  the  same  time  he  figured  prominently  in  democratic  circles,  doing  much  toward  per¬ 
fecting  the  reorganization  of  the  party  in  this  state.  At  a  time  when  the  state  was  vet 
under  republican  rule,  his  personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  pro- 
gressive  spirit  and  loyalty  in  citizenship  led  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
twenty-sixth  general  assembly,  defeating  Stilson  Hutchins  for  the  nomination  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer  at  the  polls.  This  was  in  1870  and  in  1872  he  received  popular  endorsement 
ot  his  legislative  service  by  reelection  with  increased  majority.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  he  manifested  the  same  thoroughness  and  keen  perception  which  characterized 
lira  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  business  affairs.  Every  question  which  came  up  for 
settlement  received  his  earnest  consideration  and  he  brought  to  bear  thereon  the  powers 
of  a  logical  mind  that  enabled  him  to  look  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and 
oresee  the  consequences  in  the  future.  A  contemporary  biographer  has  said:  “During 
Mr.  Bell  s  membership  of  the  legislature  there  was  an  act  introduced  for  the  creation  of 
what  was  called  the  ‘Crafton  commission,7  for  the  adjudication  of  the  war  claims  of  the 
state— a  measure  within  which  was  concealed,  or  might  have  been  concealed,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  saddle  upon  the  state  the  payment  of  a  large  amount  of  manufactured  and 
unproved  bills.  To  guard  against  such,  on  Mr.  Bell’s  motion  an  amendment  was  inserted 
declaring  that  the  ‘state  of  Missouri  should  in  no  way  be  held  responsible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  so  adjudicated  until  the  amount  of  such  claim 
should  have  been  collected  from  the  United  States  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury.7  The 
scandal  that  grew  out  of  the  methods  of  the  commission  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  amendment.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Bell  s  record  as  a  legislator  it  should  be 
stated  that  both  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  general  assemblies  he  voted  in 
caucus  and  in  the  house  for  General  Frank  P.  Blair  for  United  States  senator.77 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bell  has  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  democracy  in  the  nation  and  when  his  party  held  a  national  convention 
at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  convention  and  won  the  hio-hest 
encomiums  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  Possessing  a  voice  of’rare 
compass  and  power,  his  clear  enunciation  enabled  him  to  be  heard  throughout  the  great 
convention  hall  and  the  facility  and  readiness  with  which  he  announced  the  results  of 
roll  calls  attracted  general  attention  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  convention 
secretary.  He  was  therefore  again  called  to  fill  that  position  in  1880,  when  Hancock  and 
English  were  the  nominees  of  the  party  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency,  and 
once  more  he  served  as  secretary  in  Chicago  in  1884,  where  he  announced  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  result  of  the  balloting  had  placed  the  names  of  Grover  Cleveland  and 
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Thomas  A.  Hendricks  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  committee 
which  notified  these  candidates  of  their  nomination  and  in  1892  he  once  more  served 
as  secretary  of  the  national  convention  which  placed  Mr.  Cleveland  in  nomination  for 
the  third  time.  He  was  accorded  recognition  of  his  able  service  in  behalf  of  the  party 
when  in  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  superintendent  of  foreign  mails, 
a  position  which  entailed  upon  him  important  responsibilities  and  which  he  filled  with 
signal  capability  until  he  resigned  following  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison. 
There  stands  to  his  credit  much  labor  of  value  and  far-reaching  and  beneficial  effect.  He 
was  the  author  of  and  was  instrumental  in  negotiating  various  important  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  had  charge  of  all  the  correspondence '  of  the  department  with 
foreign  governments,  of  the  transportation  of  foreign  mails  and  of  the  auditing  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  accounts  resulting  from  such  transportation.  He  negotiated  the  first  parcel  post 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  conventional  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  Canada,  which  resulted  in  making  the  entire 
North  American  continent  practically  one  postal  territory.  Another  result  of  this  treaty  was 
the  abolition  of  various  annoyances  to  trade  and  its  value  found  tangible  proof  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  year  in  which  the  treaties  were  in  operation  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  increased  nearly  two  million  dollars.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  saving  of 
time  is  a  most  essential  element  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  mails,  Mr.  Bell 
began  investigations  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  reports,  giving  the 
actual  time  of  mails  in  transit  between  the  postoffice  of  origin  and  the  postoffice  of 
destination.  From  these  reports  he  gathered  the  information  that  determined  the  letting 
of  the  contracts,  which  were  given  to  the  steamer  showing  the  greatest  speed  and  quickest 
delivery  without  regard  to  its  registry  or  flag.  In  this  manner  the  delivery  of  foreign 
mail  was  expedited  from  one  to  two  days  and  the  course  which  Mr.  Bell  inaugurated  won 
such  favor  and  approval  from  the  merchants  and  exporters  of  this  country  that  they 
petitioned  the  postmaster  general  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  foreign  countries  to 
inaugurate  a  similar  system.  The  feasibility  of  the  plan  was  recognized  abroad  and  the 
Times  of  London,  in  a  two-column  editorial,  urged  upon  parliament  the  adoption  of  the 
system  promoted  in  America  by  Mr.  Bell. 

He  resumed  his  residence  in  St.  Louis  upon  his  retirement  from  office  and  became 
active  in  the  management  of  the  tobacco  commission  and  storage  business  of  the  Peper 
Tobacco  Warehouse  Company,  of  which  he  was  vice  president  and  manager  and  a  large 
stockholder.  In  all  his  private  business  affairs  he  has  manifested  the  keenest  discern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  possible  outcome  and  notable  power  in  coordinating  forces  and  bringing 
varied  interests  into  a  unified  whole.  Again  in  1893,  however,  he  was  called  to  public 
life  and  became  the  first  incumbent  in  the  office  of  excise  commissioner  of  St.  Louis, 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  created  through  legislative  enactment  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  a  more  thorough  enforcement  of  the  laws  taxing  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  collection  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  excise  taxes  due.  In  performing  the 
duties  of  this  position  Mr.  Bell  showed  the  judicial  spirit,  arriving  at  fair  and  just  conclu¬ 
sions,  taking  an  impartial  view  of  both  sides  of  a  question  and  discriminating  in  favor 
of  none.  As  Cleveland  has  expressed  it,  he  “regarded  a  public  office  as  a  public  trust” — 
and  no  trust  reposed  in  Mr.  Bell  has  ever  been  betrayed  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  to  collect  the  public  dues  and  enforce  the  law,  and  this  he 
did  with  such  thoroughness  that  during  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-five  violators  of  the  excise  laws  were  arrested  and  convicted.  Others,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  continue  to  break  the  law  wdth  impunity,  ceased  their  dis¬ 
honest  conduct  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  term  but  ten  were  apprehended.  For 
three  years  and  a  half  he  continued  to  fill  the  position,  during  which  time  the  receipts 
from  excise  tables  were  increased  in  the  aggregate  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou¬ 
sand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars,  while  the  average  yearly  increase  was  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  although  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  rate  of  taxation.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1897,  he  resigned  the  office  and  has  not 
since  figured  in  political  circles.  He  was,  however,  in  1896  a  delegate  to  the  democratic 
national  convention  which  placed  Bryan  and  Sewell  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  With 
large  financial  investment,  Mr.  Bell  is  not  now  active  in  business  management  but  is 
living  retired  after  a  most  useful  and  honorable  public  and  private  career. 

In  1888  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bell  and  Miss  Maggie  Peper,  a  daughter 
of  Captain  Christian  Peper,  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Bell  graduated  at  Mary  Institute  in  1880. 
She  is  a  highly  accomplished  musician  and  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  is  adorned  with  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  executed 
by  Mrs.  Bell  in  her  leisure  hours.  They  now  have  two  children,  Christian  Peper  and 
Marjorie  Peper.  Holding  sacredly  the  interests  of  the  home  and  of  friendship,  Mr.  Bell 
has  gained  a  most  wide  acquaintance  and  receives  and  merits  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  is  uniformly  held.  In  municipal  affairs  he  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  and  St. 
Louis  has  benefited  by  his  cooperation  in  many  lines.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  director  in  charge  of  the  live-stock  exhibit  and 
member  of  the  superior  jury  of  awards,  laboring  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  fair. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason.  In  his  active  life  he  has  succeeded  because  he  has  desired 
to  succeed.  Nature  has  endowed  him  bountifully  and  he  has  studiously,  carefully  and 
conscientiously  increased  the  talents  that  have  been  given  him.  He  is  recognized  as  a 
ripe  scholar  and  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  wdiose  public  work  has  been  of  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  effect.  He  has  exhibited  in  every  judgment  of  his  mind  a  strong  common 
sense  that  has  illumined  every  dark  corner  into  which  he  has  looked.  He  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  St.  Louis — a  man  of  remarkable  presence,  of  high 
moral  character  and  of  the  best  social  position. 
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HILE  the  phrase  ‘'captain  of  industry”  indicates  a  resourceful 
man  who  capably  controls  large  interests  which  are  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  it  seems  but  a 
weak  term  to  apply  to  Edward  Gardner  Lewis,  for  his  under¬ 
takings  have  been  so  stupendous  and  his  plans  so  marvelous 
that  their  characterization  in  a  single  term  or  phrase  seems 
impossible.  He  is  a  capitalist  in  that  he  handles  millions, 
a  promoter  in  that  he  has  instituted  various  business  concerns, 
and  yet  he  has  by  no  means  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Thus,  though  he  has  attained  marvelous  results,  he  regards 
no  position  as  final  but  rather  the  point  for  the  advancement  to  something  still  greater. 
America,  the  land  in  which  fortunes  have  been  marvelously  made,  hardly  shows  a  parallel 
to  the  record  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  though  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  has  founded  and 
governed  a  city,  is  at  the  head  of  four  of  the  largest  magazine  publications  of  the  country, 
is  the  founder  and  manager  of  a  bank  capitalized  for  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
who  has,  moreover,  maintained  unsullied  his  business  integrity  in  the  face  of  bitter  and 
envious  opposition.  It  has  been  said  that  small  natures  are  always  ready  and  eager  to 
attack  those  whom  they  cannot  understand,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  goes  beyond  the 
compass  of  the  average  intelligence. 

A  native  of  Winston,  Connecticut,  he  was  born  in  1872  and  reared  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere  and  a  home  of  Christian  culture,  his  parents  being  the  Rev.  William  Id.  and 
Catherine  C.  Lewis,  the  former  now  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  church  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  His  education  was  pursued  in  the  Cheshire  Military  Academy  and  Trinity 
College,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  his  college  days  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Chi  fraternity.  His  initial  step  in  the  business  world  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  Waterbury  Watch  Company,  which  he  represented  on  the  road  until  1893.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  married,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Miss  Mabel  Gertrude  Wellington, 
and  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  wife  he  left  the  Waterbury  Watch  Company  and 
removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  engaged  in  the  proprietary  remedy  business.  In 
1894  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  in  1897  sold  out  to  the  Moffitt-West  Drug  Company  of 
this  city  and  became  interested  with  them  in  their  proprietary  business.  In  that  under¬ 
taking,  however,  he  met  with  heavy  losses  and  turned  his  attention  to  other  fields  of 
labor,  choosing  magazine  publication  as  the  department  of  activity  in  which  he  desired 
to  further  test  his  business  capacity  and  powers. 

In  1898  Mr.  Lewis  began  the  publication  of  the  Winner  Magazine  and  later  changed 
its  name  to  the  IVoman’s  Magazine.  The  following  year  he  purchased  the  Woman’s  Farm 
Journal  and  incorporated  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  with  a  capital  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  with  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  St.  Louis  as  stockholders,  including  B.  F.  Edwards,  N.  A. 
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McMillan,  N.  Lee  Travers,  Henry  Koehler,  Jr.,  W.  13.  Cowen,  Walker  Hill,  August 
Sc-h lady,  George  H.  Augustine,  John  F.  Shepley,  F.  J.  Carlisle,  Theodore  F.  Meyer, 
Edwards  Whitaker,  Andrew  Sproule,  J.  P.  Richarz,  B.  B.  Graham,  Conrad  Budke,  R. 
M.  Scruggs,  Lon  V.  Stephens,  Edward  S.  Lewis,  John  Schroers,  Edward  L.  Preetorius,  W. 
H.  Verity,  Edward  Westen,  W.  H.  Woodward,  C.  H.  West,  Christopher  Winkelmeyer, 
Shepard  Barclay,  H.  A.  Froman,  David  Sommers,  D.  R.  Calhoun,  J.  H.  Roblee,  C.  L. 
Hilleary,  Bransford  Lewis,  L.  B.  Tebbetts,  II.  B.  Hienard,  G.  II.  Lewis,  W.  L.  Kline, 
James  F.  Coyle,  George  W.  Wright,  G.  J.  Tansey,  L.  M.  Green,  Richard  Bartholdt,  R. 
B.  Dula,  Lindell  Gordon,  H.  F.  Urbauer,  William  Bagnell,  Byron  F.  Babbitt,  P.  W. 
Coyle,  John  E.  Mulholland,  Charles  Erd,  IP.  L.  Cramer,  A.  L.  Thomas,  George  A.  Dine, 
P.  T.  Barry,  Charles  R.  Judge,  W.  C.  Sturgis,  Joseph  Winkle,  C.  G.  Warner,  Samuel  m! 
Kennard,  H.  A.  Swanson,  C.  George  Ivrogness,  W.  A.  McCandless,  Charles  N.  Scarritt,. 
T.  A.  Martin,  Lon  Sanders,  Harrison  I.  Drummond,  Dr.  Oren  O’Neal,  Eugene  W.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Stilwell,  Mrs.  Edward  Dickinson,  George  J.  Kobusch,  W.  W.  Candy. 
D.  M.  Lord  and  J.  A.  Lewis.  In  190b  he  purchased  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and 
in  190o  established  the  W  oman’s  National  Daily,  both  of  which  are  owned  bv  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company.  In  September,  1908,  he  purchased  the  St.  Louis  Star  and  Chronicle, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Star-Chronicle  Publishing  Company  being  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  four-fifths  is  held  by  Mr.  Lewis,  with  an  option  on  the  remaining 
filth.  In  September,  1908,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  magazine  under  the  title  of 
Beautiful  Homes,  and  this  is  also  owned  by  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company.  In  1900 
the  preferred  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  increased  from  two  hundred  thousand  to 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  subscribed,  while  the  common  stock 
remains  at  one  million  dollars.  rlhe  company  has  today  approximately  two  thousand 
stockholders.  The  business  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  aggregates  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  a  year  and  employs  nearly  five  hundred  people,  while  its  publishing  plants 
in  University  City,  with  their  machinery,  are  appraised  at  about  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  growth  of  the  publishing  business  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  seem  almost 
miraculous,  yet  it  is  attributable,  in  large  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  Edward  G.  Lewis, 
whose  energy  and  powers  of  organization  and  management  seem  limitless.  Today  the 
company  owns  the  largest  printing  press  in  the  United  States,  turning  off  five  thousand 
copies  in  an  hour,  and  the  circulation  list  of  the  four  magazines  includes  six  million 
subscribers. 

fihis  work  alone  would  entitle  Mr.  Lewis  to  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  and 
eminent  business  men  of  America,  but  his  accomplishments  in  other  lines  have  been 


equally  marvelous  and  notable.  In  1908  he  purchased  the  property  known  as  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights,  now  comprising  approximately  four  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  residence 
property  in  the  west  end  of  St.  Louis.  Its  cost  as  vacant  acreage  property  was  about 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  this  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  on  permanent  improvement,  including  streets,  sidewalks, 
sewers,  water  mains,  etc.  This  is  owned  about  equally  between  the  University  Heights 
Company  and  Mr.  Lewis  individually,  and  he  also  holds  about  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  University  Heights  Company,  the  total  capital  being  a  million 
dollars.  The  last  appraisal  of  St.  Louis  real-estate  experts,  under  oath,  made  several 
month'  ago,  was  approximately  three  million  dollars  for  the  unsold  portions  of  this  prop- 
ertv.  It  was  in  1900  that  Mr.  Lewis  incorporated  two  thousand  acres  of  residence  property' 
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lying  just  beyond  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  its  finest  residence  district  as  a  separate  munici¬ 
pality  known  as  University  City,  of  which  he  has  since  served  as  mayor.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  in  1901,  the  Development  &  Investment  Company  was  incorporated  as  a  holding 
company  of  Mr.  Lewis’  several  interests,  all  of  the  stock  being  held  by  him  aside  from 
one  share  each'  to  the  other  directors  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation. 

In  1905  Mr.  Lewis  organized  the  Peoples’  United  States  Bank  with  a  capital  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  In  1906  this  bank  was  attacked  and  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  over  the  protest  of  all  stockholders,  depositors  and  creditors,  the  receivership 
later  being  declared  an  outrage  and  unlawful  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  the  bank  was  restored  to  its  officers  and  directors.  The  directorate  included 
Governor  L.  V.  Stephens,  Theodore  F.  Meyer,  James  F.  Coyle  and  W.  F.  Carter.  In 
the  meantime  the  receiver  had  liquidated  the  bank,  paying  the  depositors  in  full  and  the 
stockholders  eighty-seven  per  cent  on  the  dollar — the  remaining  thirteen  per  cent  having 
been  assumed  as  a  personal  obligation  by  Mr.  Lewis.  In  1908  he  began  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Peoples’  Saving  &  Trust  Company  with  a  preliminary  authorized  capital  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  now  being  increased  to  a  capital  of  five  million 
dollars  and  a  surplus  of  three  million.  The  officers  and  directors  of  this  institution  are: 
L.  B.  Tebbetts,  W.  F.  Carter,  James  F.  Coyle,  Theodore  F.  Meyer,  Governor  Lon  V. 
Stephens,  E.  G.  Lewis,  Edward  Dickinson  and  H.  L.  Kramer. 

In  1907,  following  the  attack  on  the  Peoples’  United  States  Bank,  which  was  bitterly 
resented  in  continuous  editorials  in  the  publications  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company, 
this  company  was  itself  attacked,  resulting  in  the  debarring  of  its  two  publications  from 
the  United  States  mail  for  nine  months.  They  were  again  restored  to  the  mail  after  nine 
months  of  litigation,  followed  by  damage  suits  against  those  instrumental  in  the  attack  on 
the  company,  aggregating  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  now 
pending.  Three  years  after  the  attack  on  the  banking  and  publishing  companies  and 
the  indictment  of  Mr.  Lewis  by  the  post-office  inspectors,  the  cases  were  finally  brought 
to  trial,  after  having  been  postponed  several  times  by  the  government,  and  the  federal 
judge  took  the  case  from  the  jury,  declaring  that  he  would  be  unfit  to  sit  on  the  bench 
if  he  permitted  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  subscription  price  of  the  stock  of  the 
Peoples’  Saving  &  Trust  Company  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  share  up  to 
December  15,  1908,  the  par  value  being  one  hundred  dollars,  while  the  sixty  dollars 
went  into  the  surplus  or  reserve  fund.  On  December  15,  1908,  the  subscription  price  of 
stock  in  the  trust  company  was  increased  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  share,  one  hundred 
going  into  the  capital  stock  and  one  hundred  into  the  surplus  or  reserve. 

With  all  of  his  manifold  interests  and  gigantic  schemes  of  trade  and  profit  which 
he  is  carrying  to  successful  completion,  Mr.  Lewis  has  time  for  the  social  amenities  of 
life  and  belongs  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Mercantile  Clubs.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  and  Archaeological  Society.  Life  is  not  all  work  to  him — that 
is,  work  for  the  sake  of  gain- — although  he  is  constantly  busy  with  something.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  engaged  in  making  an  aeroplane  and  believes  that  he  has  the  right 
idea  for  the  flying  machine  and  within  two  years  will  have  solved  the  question  of  aerial 
navigation.  He  is  fond  of  history,  classical  mythology  and  architecture  and  likes  to  have 
examples  of  these  around  him  at  all  times.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  sculpture  and  has 
done  very  creditable  work  in  this  way  himself,  having  executed  a  number  of  classical 
heads  and  allegorical  figures  that  are  far  above  the  average.  In  the  rear  of  his  home  he 
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lias  a  toy  pottery  plant  tliat  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  this  affords  him  mental  rest 
and  recreation. 

If  one  saw  him  in  certain  surroundings  it  might  easily  be  believed  that  he  was  an 
Egyptologist,  for  he  has  many  most  interesting  relics  brought  from  Egypt,  and  his  office 
building  at  University  City  is  known  as  the  Egyptian  building  and  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  an  architect  who 
was  sent  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Egyptian  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Ptolemian  period.  This  is  a  three-story  building  and  the  walls  of  both  floors 
are  lined  with  Egyptian  carvings.  His  own  private  office,  called  the  Queen’s  room,  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  walls  are  beautifully  carved.  There 
is  not  a  window  in  this  building,  the  light  coming  through  the  stained  glass  roof. 
Opposite  the  Egyptian  building  is  the  main  office  building,  a  four-story  circular  structure, 
which  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Within  are  beautiful  marbles  and  sculptures, 
and  at  the  rear  is  a  fine  conservatory.  His  own  home  is  a  magnificent  country  residence 
a  half  mile  from  his  office.  In  the  recesses  of  his  brain  he  is  now  evolving  other 
gigantic  plans  which  are  even  now  coming  to  successful  fruition,  and  still  the  work  of 
his  life  seems  but  begun,  for  he  is  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
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HE  financial  and  political  history  of  Missouri  would  be  very  in¬ 
complete  and  unsatisfactory  without  a  personal  and  somewhat 
extended  mention  of  those  whose  lives  are  interwoven  so  closely 
with  its  development  along  the  lines  indicated.  Lon  V. 
Stephens  finds  an  appropriate  place  in  the  records  of  those  men 
whose  force  of  character,  whose  sterling  integrity,  whose  good 
sense  in  the  management  of  complicated  affairs,  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  development  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  has  gained  a  gratifying  position  in  business 
life,  while  in  political  circles  distinguished  honors  have  been 
accorded  him.  He  was  born  in  Boonville,  Missouri, "December  21,  1858,  a  son  of  Joseph  L. 
and  Martha  (Gibson)  Stephens.  He  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  in  Cooper 
Institute  and  in  the  Kemper  Family  School  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  prior  to  pursuing  the 
more  advanced  courses  of  college  and  university  work.  As  a  student  in  Washington  and 
Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  he  completed  his  education  and  in  1898  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Stephens  made  his  initial  step  in  the  business  world  as  an  apprentice  in  a  printer’s 
office  and,  working  his  way  upward  through  successive  stages  in  the  newspaper  world, 
became  editor  of  the  Boonville  Advertiser.  At  different  times  he  has  also  served  as  bank 
clerk  and  as  telegraph  operator.  He  entered  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Boonville  as 
bookkeeper  and  gained  recognition  of  his  ability  and  trustworthiness  in  promotions  that 
made  him  successively  assistant  cashier  and  later  director  and  vice  president.  He  was  also 
proprietor  of  the  Boonville  Advertiser  and  became  recognized  as  a  forceful  and  vigorous 
writer,  a  man  of  keen  business  discernment,  of  sound  judgment  and  marked  executive  force. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  receiver  of  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  in  1887  and  so  controlled  its  affairs  that  he  paid  the  depositors  ninety-eight  cents 
on  the  dollar,  when  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  was  all  the  government  examiner 
in  charge  thought  could  be  possibly  realized  for  the  depositors.  This  masterly  conduct  of 
involved  financial  interests  won  to  him  the  attention  of  the  business  public;  so  that  it  was 
but  a  logical  step  to  his  appointment  by  the  governor  to  the  state  treasurership  of  Missouri 
in  1889.  By  re  election  he  was  continued  in  the  office  for  a  second  term  of  four  years,  or 
until  1897,  when  the  state  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  the 
commonwealth,  making  him  chief  executive  of  Missouri.  He  was  nominated  by  acclama¬ 
tion  and  received  a  majority  of  forty-four  thousand,  running  four  thousand  votes  ahead  of 
the  state  ticket.  He  thus  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  state  from  January,  1897,  until  Jan¬ 
uary,  1901.  Many  substantial  reforms  and  improvements  are  accredited  to  his  administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  characterized  by  a  business-like  dispatch  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  and  by 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  questions  which  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  since  attaining  his  majority,  has  given  inflexible  support  to  the  democ¬ 
racy  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  ranks.  He  has  studied  the  political 
issues  and  questions  so  thoroughly  and  come  into  such  close  touch  with  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  state  that  few  men  are  so  well  qualified  for  leadership,  and  in  his  political 
work,  as  in  his  private  business  interests,  he  has  looked  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  served  as  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Mar- 
maduke  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  by  Governor  Francis. 

Since  his  retirement  from  office  Governor  Stephens  has  been  identified  with  financial 
interests  of  the  state.  He  organized  and  was  president  and  a  director  of  the  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  Trust  Company  of  Jefferson  City. 

On  the  oth  of  October,  1880,  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  Mr.  Stephens  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Nelson,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  M.  Nelson  of  Boonville,  Missouri.  Socially  he 
is  connected  with  the  Jefferson,  Mercantile,  St.  Louis  and  Glen  Echo  Clubs  and  the  Delta 
Psi  fraternity  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  Knight 
Templar  degree  and  his  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  church.  The  demands  of  business  life  and  political  service  have  never  been  so 
great  as  to  exclude  his  interest  in  affairs  relating  to  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  community  and  he  has  served  as  curator  of  the  Central  College  of  Fayette,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Barnes  Medical  College,  and  is  upon  the  official  board  of  the 
Cabanne  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  St.  Louis.  A  man  of  unswerving  integ¬ 
rity  and  honor,  one  who  has  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  higher  ethics  of  life,  he  has 
gained  and  retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellowmen  and  is  distinctively  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  state,  with  wffiose  interests  he  has  been  identified  throughout 
his  entire  life.  V  hile  he  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  that  criticism  which  always  meets 
the  political  leader,  the  opposition  entertains  the  highest  esteem  for  his  personal  worth 
and  the  integrity  of  his  motives.  He  has  the  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  state  as 
a  man  who  never  went  back  on  a  friend.”  Distinguished  honors  have  come  to  him  in 
his  political  life,  the  democratic  party  gaining  a  valuable  accession  to  its  ranks  when  he 
became  one  of  its  stalwart  supporters.  If  other  men  who  have  control  of  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  would  realize  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  country  and  would 
enter  into  politics,  the  welfare  of  the  nation  would  be  greatly  augmented,  for  what  the  world 
needs  is  men  in  charge  of  its  affairs  who  have  keen  foresight,  business  sagacity  and  sound 
judgment  and  whose  patriotism  is  above  question. 
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ENJAMIN  CONKLIN  ADKINS,  water  commissioner  of  St. 
Louis  and  ex-president  of  the  American  Water  Works  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  this  city,  born  July  24, 
18G3,  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Isabel  B.  (Conklin) 
Adkins.  He  passed  through  consecutive  grades  in  the  public 
schools,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  the  high  school,  termi¬ 
nating  in  June,  1880,  he  continued  his  studies  for  one  year 
in  Smith  Academy  and  for  four  years  in  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  pursuing  an  engineering  course.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.  E.  in  June,  1886,  and  in  May  prior 
to  his  graduation  he  entered  the  city  water  department  as  a  draftsman  and  eventually 
was  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  and  to  engineer,  so  continuing  until  May,  1903.  He 
was  then  chosen  for  the  more  important  position  of  water  commissioner  of  St.  Louis  and 
his  previous  practical  experience  well  qualified  him  for  the  responsible  duties  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  making  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  in  the  city  water  department  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  possibilities  for  its  development  and  enlargement.  That  he  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  matters  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  honored  with 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association  in  1905-6. 

Mr.  Adkins  was  married  in  this  city,  October  15,  1901,  to  Anna  Mae  Bringer.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  all  outdoor,  manly  athletic  sports  and  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  baseball,  serving  now  as  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  American  League 
Baseball  Club.  His  political  endorsement  is  given  the  democratic  party,  while  his  interest 
in  the  moral  development  of  the  race  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
church. 
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BERT  BLAIR,  practicing  at  the  bar  of  St.  Louis  since  1876, 
was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Pike  County,  Illinois,  October  16, 
1840.  His  father,  William  Blair,  was  born  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  in  1812,  a  son  of  William  Montgomery  Blair  and 
grandson  of  John  Blair,  of  Berkley  county,  Virginia,  a  land 
surveyor  by  profession.  John  Blair  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  having  served  as  paymaster  under  General  Morgan’s 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec  in  1775.  Because  of 
his  admiration  for  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec, 
he  named  his  son  William  Montgomery  Blair.  Albert’s  mother,  Mary  Jackson,  born  in 
Oswego  county,  New  York,  in  1814,  was  married  to  William  Blair  in  1835.  Her  father, 
Joseph  Jackson,  was  a  descendant,  through  five  generations,  of  Edward  Jackson,  a  native 
of  London,  who,  with  his  brother,  John,  in  1638,  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the 
town  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  In  the  history  of  Newton,  it  is  stated  that  Edward  Jack- 
son  gave  four  hundred  acres  of  land  to  Harvard  College.  Several  prominent  New  England 
families  trace  their  lineage  to  this  Jackson  stock. 

Albert’s  father,  William  Blair,  was  a  man  of  notable  force  and  ability.  His  apti¬ 
tude  for  business  and  politics  was  exemplified  by  a  brief  but  energetic  career.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  a  lead  miner  at  Galena,  a  farmer,  merchant,  builder  of 
flatboats  and  a  political  leader.  He  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  while  serving  his  third  term  as  representative  of  Pike  county,  in  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  Among  his  personal  friends  and  political  associates  were  Douglas,  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Starne  and  Donaldson,  all  advanced  later  to  political  distinction.  Plis  widow 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  James  R.  Williams,  of  Barry,  Pike  county,  Illinois,  where 
she  lived  until  November,  1897.  Her  surviving  children,  besides  Albert,  are  Mrs.  Sophia 
B.  Thomas,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Illinois,  and  John  R.  Williams,  of  St.  Louis. 

Albert  Blair  was  a  student  in  the  public  schools  of  Barry,  Illinois,  until  sixteen  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  spent  three  years  at  Christian  University,  Canton,  Missouri,  and 
one  year  at  Philips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  For  three  years  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1863.  He  also  spent  one  year 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  then  offered  a  position  in  the  State  University  at 
Columbia,  Missouri,  as  teacher  of  Latin,  but  preferring  employment  of  a  more  practical 
character,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  freight  department  of  the  North  Missouri  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  at  Macon,  Missouri.  After  several  years’  service  as  agent  of  that  road, 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Williams  &  Henry,  leading  lawyers  in  that  city,  as  a  law 
student,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Keokuk  &  Kansas  City  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  a  company  which  had  undertaken  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  This  latter  enterprise  did  a  large  amount  of  grading  and  other 
construction  work  in  the  counties  of  Knox,  Macon  and  Chariton,  but  finally  succumbed 
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to  the  panic  of  1873.  For  one  year  Mr.  Blair  was  land  agent  and  attorney  for  the  old 
North  Missouri  Insurance  Company,  another  Macon  enterprise  that  went  to  the  wall  under 
financial  reverses.  By  these  failures  his  savings  were  lost,  so  that  when  he  moved  to  St. 
Louis  in  1876  and  was  admitted  to  practice  he  was  without  financial  means  or  certainty 
of  employment. 

Since  that  time  he  has  engaged  in  practice  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  devoting 
his  attention  to  general  practice,  although  he  has  specialized  largely  in  corporation  law. 
His  taste  for  mechanical  inventions,  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of  corporation  affairs, 
has  led  him  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  several  successful  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  based  upon  patented  devices.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Brake  Company,  the  Chicago  Kailway  Equipment  Company,  the  Missouri  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Company,  and  the  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  He  has  also 
become  connected  with  several  important  business  concerns,  and  is  now  a  director  of  the 
Westinghouse  Automatic  Air  &  Steam  Coupler  Company,  the  American  Brake  Company, 
the  United  States  Mail  Chute  Equipment  Company,  the  Moon-Hopkins  Billing  Machine 
Company,  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company  and  the  Brown  Process  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1907,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Albert  Blair  and  Mrs.  Clara  Urquhart  Spencer.  Mrs.  Blair  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Urquhart,  for  many  years  vice  president  of  the  Plant  Seed 
Company  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Blair  by  nature  is  fond  of  a  quiet  and  studious  life,  although  by  necessity  trained 
to  become  practical,  he  is  seldom  so  busy  as  to  neglect  favorite  lines  of  literature.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

His  political  allegiance  has  been  given  to  the  republican  party  and  in  1898  he  was 
a  candidate  for  state  senator  from  one  of  the  districts  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  resulting  in 
a  reduction  of  the  usual  democratic  majority  from  two  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred.  Interested  in  all  non-partisan  movements  to  improve  methods  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  regulate  and  improve  election  practices,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  act  of  the  Missouri  legislature  providing  the  Australian  ballot  method  in  hold¬ 
ing  elections,  and  also  of  the  committee  which  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  corrupt 
practices  act  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Civic  League  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association  and  the  Apple 
Growers’  Congress.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Law  Library  Association.  For  four  years 
past  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Holmes,  Blair  &  Koerner. 
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OHN  J.  BEHEN,  president  of  the  Behen-Faught  Motor  Car 
Equipment  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  also  interested  in  other 
large  business  enterprises,  his  salient  characteristics  carrying 
him  into  prominent  commercial  relations,  was  born  October 
8,  1871,  in  Litchfield,  Illinois.  His  parents  were  Simon  and 
Mary  Behen,  the  latter  a  successful  merchant,  who,  however, 
has  lived  retired  for  several  years. 

John  J.  Behen  was  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  started  in  business 
life  in  the  employ  of  his  father,  who  a  year  later  retired,  at  which  time  John  J.  Behen 
entered  the  service  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  as  a  messenger,  under  the  trainmaster,  William 
Cotter,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  system.  Within  a  year  he 
was  appointed  to  a  position  as  telegraph  operator,  and  was  located  at  various  stations  until 
he  became  a  train  dispatcher,  in  the  meantime  devoting  his  spare  moments  to  the  study 
of  law.  In  March,  1905,  he  became  identified  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  St. 
Louis.  In  November,  1906,  he  organized  the  Behen-Faught  Motor  Car  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  elected  its  president,  since  which  time  his  has  been  the  chief  directing 
voice  in  its  management  and  control.  It  has  become  recognized  as  a  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  concern  of  the  city,  with  constantly  expanding  interests  and  continually  increasing 
sales. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1906,  Mr.  Behen  was  married  to  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Faught, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  they  now  reside  at  No.  5127  McPherson  avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Behen  has  been  chairman  of  the  Automobile  Shows  held  in  St.  Louis  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  is  also  a  director  and  the  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  Automobile  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Dealers’  Association.  His  business  interests  are  now  of  a  most  important  nature, 
demanding  the  services  of  one  whose  ability  is  of  a  superior  order  and  whose  well  bal¬ 
anced  forces  are  manifest  in  sound  judgment  and  a  ready  and  rapid  understanding  of 
any  problem  that  may  he  presented  for  solution. 
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T  IS  a  notable  fact  that  few  men  embrace  or  utilize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  presented  to  them  by  parental  financial 
conditions.  The  life  record  of  Thomas  Key  Niedringhaus, 
however,  stands  in  marked  contradistinction  to  this  rule. 
Quick,  alert  and  progressive,  he  has  the  modern  characteristic 
of  accomplishing  results  rapidly,  yet  he  ever  acts  upon  judg¬ 
ment  and  not  upon  influence  and  in  all  that  he  undertakes 
his  labors  are  directed  by  keen  and  discriminating  intelligence. 
The  name  of  Niedringhaus  today  has  become  recognized  as 
a  synonym  for  the  manufacture  of  granite  ware,  for  through 
the  efforts  of  the  family  in  this  direction  St.  Louis  has  become  the  world  center  of  manu¬ 
facture  in  this  line. 

Thomas  Key  Niedringhaus,  now  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  National  Enamel¬ 
ing  &  Stamping  Company,  was  born  in  St.  Louis  on  the  21st  of  October,  1860,  his  parents 
being  Frederick  G.  and  Dena  (Key)  Niedringhaus.  The  public  schools  of  this  city  afforded 
him  his  earliest  educational  opportunities  and  his  studies  were  continued  in  the  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  until 
1880,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city  to  enter  upon  active  and  important  relations 
with  business  affairs.  He  became  the  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  president  from  its  incorporation,  and  took  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  the  substantial  development  of  that  business  and  in  its  merger  with 
other  corporations  into  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company.  At  that  date  he 
was  chosen  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the  latter  corporation,  in  which  connection 
he  has  given  his  attention  to  administrative  direction  and  executive  control,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  various  phases  of  the  business  and  so  directing  and  coordinating 
forces  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole.  He  is  possessed  of  a  rare  and  distinctive  busi¬ 
ness  character,  readily  recognizing  the  salient  features  in  every  proposition  and  quickly 
discriminating  between  the  essential  and  non-essential.  A  man  of  action  rather  than  of 
theory,  he  seems  to  possess  almost  intuitive  wisdom  of  the  value  of  any  proposition  and 
his  intelligent  direction  of  important  and  complex  interests  has  been  a  potent  element 
in  the  splendid  success  of  the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company,  resulting  in 
giving  St.  Louis  preeminence  in  this  line  of  trade.  Mr.  Niedringhaus  is  also  the  vice 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  a  director  in  the  American  Steel  Foun¬ 
dries  Company,  and  has  other  important  business  interests  which  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  his  investment  and  the  strength  of  his  guiding  powers. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1888,  Mr.  Niedringhaus  was  married  in  St.  Louis  to  Miss 
Hennie  B.  Johnson  and  their  family  numbers  a  son  and  daughter,  who  are  with  them 
in  a  commodious  and  attractive  residence  at  No.  79  Vandeventer  Place.  The  social 
nature  of  Mr.  Niedringhaus  finds  expression  in  his  membership  in  the  St.  Louis,  Noon- 
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day,  Racquet,  Country,  Cuivre  and  Log  Cabin  Clubs  of  this  city,  in  the  Chicago  Club 
of  Chicago,  the  Fulton  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 
His  interest  in  the  moral  progress  of  St.  Louis  is  manifest  in  his  cooperation  with  and 
support  of  the  Methodist  church,  to  which  he  belongs. 

Since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  Mr.  Niedringhaus  has  been  a 
stalwart  republican,  his  opinions  carrying  weight  in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  Missouri. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  state  republican  committee  and  in 
1905  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  his  party  in  the  Missouri  legislature  for  United  States 
senator  but  failed  of  election,  caused  by  a  bolt.  Mr.  Niedringhaus  never  occupies  an 
equivocal  position.  His  opinions  and  views  upon  any  momentous  question  are  pro¬ 
nounced  fearlessly  and  are  supported  courageously.  While  quick  in  his  judgment  of 
men  and  affairs,  he  is  usually  accurate  in  his  convictions  and  his  opinions  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  He  looks  at  life  rather  from  the  optimistic  than  the  pessimistic  side,  believing 
in  the  gospel  of  good,  and  in  spirit  he  is  truly  democratic,  being  entirely  free  from  that 
pride  and  arrogance  which  cause  an  individual  to  regard  himself  as  better  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  Character  with  him  is  the  standard  of  measurement  for  the  individual  and 
he  believes  in  possibilities  for  good  and  advancement  in  all.  He  has  been  characterized 
as  a  plain,  strong,  dependable  sort  of  man,  imbued  with  that  quality  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  has  been  called  personal  magnetism.  It  is  definitely  known  that  what  he 
undertakes  he  accomplishes  and  that  his  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  progress,  truth, 
justice,  right  and  advancement  whether  in  relation  to  individual  or  public  affairs. 


Sfogepl)  Hatoton 


OSEPH  LAWTON,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
engaged  here  as  a  building  contractor,  is  a  native  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England,  his  birth  having  occurred  May  24,  1850.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  and  Helen  (Glossop)  Lawton,  his  father 
having  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in  England, 
through  -which  he  obtained  sufficient  means  to  place  him  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  had  two 
children,  a  daughter,  who  passed  away  when  quite  young,  and 
Joseph.  The  parents  departed  this  life  in  their  native  land. 
In  the  Episcopalian  and  public  schools  of  England, 
Joseph  Lawton  obtained  his  education.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  he  left  school  and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  carpenter  trade,  which  he 
plied  in  his  native  land  for  eight  years.  Realizing  that  there  were  greater  opportunities 
in  his  line  of  work  in  America,  he  came  to  the  United  States  when  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  for  a  period  of  six  years  resided  in  East  Boston,  Massachusetts,  during  which  time  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman.  Coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1878  he  continued  as  a  carpenter  until  he 
finally  ventured  into  the  contracting  and  building  business  for  himself.  He  was  not  only 
a  skilled  and  careful  mechanic,  but  also  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  business  ability,  and 
by  his  industry  and  aggressiveness  won  success.  In  taking  up  contract  work  he  made 
a  specialty  of  residences,  and  has  erected  many  elegant  dwellings  in  the  west  end  of  the 
city.  He  has  also  constructed  other  classes  of  buildings,  among  which,  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  are  the  Forest  Park  mounted  police  station  and  the  Baden  police  station.  One  of 
the  residences  which  bears  testimony  to  the  high  class  of  his  workmanship  is  that  of  John 
Fowler,  of  Vandeventer  place.  He  also  erected  a  stable  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  E.  C.  Dameron,  on  Vandeventer  place.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  ventures,  his  success  being  due  for  the  most  part  to  his  high  class  workmanship. 
Through  industry  and  economy  and  strict  attention  to  business  he  has  accumulated  a 
neat  fortune,  and  whereas  in  launching  out  in  the  contracting  business  he  had  no  assets, 
he  now  owns  eight  elegant  flats,  together  with  much  valuable  city  property. 

In  1870  Mr.  Lawton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Ashton,  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Hannah  Ashton,  natives  of  Lancashire,  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  are 
the  parents  of  seven  children :  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Isidor  Ferguson,  and  the  mother  of 
one  son,  Harry;  Joseph  J.,  who  wedded  Cora  Miller;  Stella,  who  was  married  to  George 
A.  Bruce,  by  whom  she  has  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Arthur;  James,  deceased,  who  left  his 
widow,  Martha  Knaull  Lawton,  and  two  children,  Robert  and  Nadine;  Ernest,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Ingalls  and  has  one  daughter,  Grace;  Ellen,  wife  of  Benjamin  Reno;  and 
Inez  Nadine. 

Mr.  Lawton  takes  a  deep  interest  in  fraternal  organizations  and  is  a  member  of  Mt. 
Moriah  Lodge  No.  40,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Mt.  Olive  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor;  and  Evening 
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Star  Lodge,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George, 
of  which  he  is  past  president.  Mr.  Lawton  and  his  family  are  adherents  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  business  record,  since  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
merits  and  by  hard  work  and  unvaried  application  he  gradually  arose  to  the  position  of 
prominence  he  now  holds. 


C.  Heppert 


J.  LEPPERT,  connected  throughout  his  business  career  with  the 
fur  trade,  is  now  president  of  the  Leonhard  Roos  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  the  middle 
west  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  fur  trade,  in  all  its  differ¬ 
ent  departments.  He  controls  an  extensive  and  growing  busi¬ 
ness  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  substantial  merchants 
of  the  city,  his  annual  sales  reaching  a  large  figure.  More¬ 
over,  he  has  in  his  business  career  never  made  engagements 
that  he  has  not  kept  nor  incurred  obligations  that  he  has  not 
met,  so  that  he  enjoys  in  full  measure  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  his  business  associates  and  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Leppert  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  July  22,  1854.  His  father,  Charles 
R.  Leppert,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in 
the  fur  business  in  New  York  city.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  (Roos)  Leppert,  who  died 
in  1898,  was  a  sister  of  Leonhard  Roos,  the  founder  of  the  Leonhard  Roos  Fur  Company. 

Reared  under  the  parental  roof,  C.  J.  Leppert  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  New  York  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  came  west  to  St.  Louis  in  1868 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fur  house  of  Leonhard  Roos,  the  founder  of  the  business  of 
which  Mr.  Leppert  is  now  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Roos  was  his  uncle  and  a  practical  fur¬ 
rier,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  representatives  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  west.  He  established  the  business  in  1867 
and  it  has  since  enjoyed  continual  growth.  With  the  youth,  enterprise,  ambition  and 
business  ability  of  Mr.  Leppert,  the  institution  has  still  further  developed  until  today  it 
ranks  among  the  foremost  establishments  in  the  west.  In  the  manufacture  of  furs  the  house 
employs  a  large  number  of  designers,  cutters  and  finishers  who  have  been  trained  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Leppert.  The  business,  located  at  No.  516  Locust  street, 
occupies  a  six-story  building,  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
strictly  fur  manufacturing  houses  doing  a  retail  business  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
New  York.  Since  becoming  connected  with  the  enterprise,  more  than  four  decades  ago, 
Mr.  Leppert  has  made  steady  progress.  He  thoroughly  mastered  the  business  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  detail,  became  a  salesman  and  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  business  in  1883,  becoming  vice  president  and  director.  He  thus  continued  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Roos  in  1900,  when  he  became  president  and  manager  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Roos  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  business, 
which  has  now  reached  extensive  proportions.  Mr.  Leppert  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  fur  in  the  west  and  his  opinion  has  often  been  sought  by  the  houses  of  St.  Louis 
that  are  today  considered  the  largest  in  the  market.  He  regularly  visits  New  York  three 
times  a  year  and  makes  at  least  an  annual  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  fur  centers  of 
Europe.  ILe  has  studied  the  business  from  every  possible  standpoint  and  knows  what  can 
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be  secured  in  every  fur  market  of  the  world.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Central  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  but  otherwise  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  fur  trade. 

Mr.  Leppert  was  married  in  St.  Louis,  March  13,  1884,  to  Miss  Ida  D.  Strauss,  a 
native  of  St.  Louis  and  a  daughter  of  August  Strauss,  a  jeweler  of  this  city  who  died 
in  1893.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leppert  have  one  child,  Lillian  D.,  who  married  Charles  G.  Dittel, 
Jr.,  an  importer  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Leppert’s  club  relations  are  with  the  Union,  Lied- 
erkranz,  Missouri  Athletic  and  Glen  Echo  Clubs,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Protectiv  e  Order  of  Elks.  His  business  career  has  been  characterized  by  steady 
advancement,  resulting  largely  from  the  fact  that  he  has  always  continued  in  one  line  of 
activity  and  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  business  in  every  phase. 


Jf  rebertcfe  WS&.  jWott 


HILE  Mr.  Mott  is  well  known  in  business  circles  as  president 
of  the  F.  W.  Mott  Realty  Company,  he  has  attained  notable 
distinction  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  public  affairs 
Avherein  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  con¬ 
served.  Many  tangible  evidences  of  his  devotion  to  the  work 
of  upbuilding  and  substantial  improvement  here  are  given 
and  none  has  ever  questioned  his  loyalty  to  his  honest  con¬ 
victions  concerning  any  matter  of  vital  import  to  the  city. 
As  Macaulay  has  said,  “The  history  of  a  country  is  best  told 
in  the  lives  of  its  people,”  and  the  record  of  Frederick  W. 
Mott  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  annals  of  St.  Louis.  His  birth  occurred  in  New 
York  city,  December  2,  1849,  his  parents  being  John  and  Annie  (Thiel)  Mott.  Upon 


the  death  of  the  father,  which  occurred  when  Frederick  was  but  six  years  old,  the  home 
was  broken  up  and  he  was  sent  west  to  Carlinville,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  with  Dr. 
Webster  for  ten  years,  being  reared  by  him  as  a  son  until  1865,  when  the  family  removed 
to  St.  Louis.  Upon  arriving  here  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Mott  left  the  home 
of  Dr.  Webster  to  assume  for  himself  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  has  been  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  While  in  Carlinville  he  had 
attended  the  public  schools  and  had  received  an  academic  training  in  Blackburn  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  after  coming  to  St.  Louis  he  defrayed  his  own  expenses  while  attending  for 
a  time  the  St.  Louis  high  school.  When  his  funds  were  exhausted  he  put  aside  his  text¬ 
books,  but  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  in  the  school  of  experience,  learning  valuable 
lessons  from  life’s  contacts  and  his  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  After  leaving  the 
high  school  he  became  messenger  to  Secretary  J.  P.  Thompson  of  the  Life  Association  of 
America,  an  insurance  company,  which  had  been  organized  by  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  of  St.  Louis.  His  efficiency  and  trustworthiness  were  soon  recognized, 
for  after  ten  days  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  thereafter  was 
promoted  from  time  to  time  until  he  became  assistant  actuary  and  practically  acting  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  1878.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  he  was  brought  into  intimate  business  relations  with  Luther  M.  Kennett, 
H.  R.  Spaunhorst,  Felix  Coste,  John  H.  Maxon,  John  J.  Roe,  Hon.  E.  0.  Stanard  and 
others,  who  manifested  a  friendly  and  helpful  interest  in  him,  their  assistance  proving 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  early  business  experience.  General  J.  S.  Marmaduke 
was  then  superintendent  of  southern  agents  for  the  company,  and  the  friendship  which 
he  formed  for  Mr.  Mott  continued  through  his  life.  In  1878  Mr.  Mott  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  insurance  company  to  take  charge  of  the  management  and  building  of 
the  Southern  Street  Railway,  which  extended  from  Carondalet  to  Sixth  and  Market 
streets.  He  continued  in  charge  until  the  road  was  completed,  when  the  officials  of  the 
Fifth  Street,  now  Broadway,  Railway  Company  prevented  its  operation  by  invoking  the 
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provisions  of  a  state  law  passed  in  1860.  It  is  always  under  the  stimulus  of  opposition 
and  the  pressure  of  necessity  that  the  best  and  strongest  in  man  is  brought  out  and 
developed,  and  facing  such  a  condition  as  then  confronted  him,  Mr.  Mott  resolved  that 
he  would  not  fall  before  such  opposition,  and  with  others  began  one  of  the  most  bitter 
street  railway  wars  chronicled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  entire  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  began  a  raid  against  the  Broadway  Company,  demanding  fair  play  and 
to  this  end  elected  Mr.  Mott  to  the  legislature  in  1879  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law.  He  served  in  the  general  assembly  from  1879  until  1882,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  railroad  law,  as  well  as  his  championship  of  many  beneficial  measures  of  the  state 
rought  him  wide  renown.  He  finally  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  powerful  influences 
arrayed  against  him  and  obtained  legislation  which  permitted  the  operation  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Street  Railway  line — a  work  which  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  city  and  indirectly 
to  the  state  at  large  in  the  removal  of  a  law  that  was  detrimental  to  general  interests 

Following  his  return  from  Jefferson  City,  Mr.  Mott  became  actively  associated  with 
business  interests  as  secretary  of  the  Syenite  Granite  Company,  which  had  been  organized 
by  M  .  R.  Allen,  and  soon  afterward  was  prominently  connected  with  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  laying  of  granite  pavements  throughout  the  business  district  of 
St.  Louis.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  then  in  such  a  condition  that  their  immediate 
improvement  was  an  absolute  necessity  and  under  instructions  from  Mayor  W.  L.  Ewing 
and  General  John  W.  Turner,  who  was  then  street  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Allen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  granite  company,  Mr.  Mott  took  a  sample  of  the  Syenite  stone  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  it  was  tested  by  Professor  Baird,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  who  declared  it  to  be  of  as  fine  quality  as  any  granite  found  in  this  country  or 
urope.  As  a  result,  St.  Louis  streets  are  paved  with  Missouri  granite,  which  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  pavement  in  the  entire  country. 

In  1883  Mr.  Mott  was  instrumental  in  breaking  a  famous  deadlock  in  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  and  as  a  result  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Ewing  assessor  and  collector  of  water  rates, 
his  appointment  being  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  council.  In  1884  he  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention  in  Chicago,  which  nominated  James  G 
Blaine  for  the  presidency,  and  at  different  times  he  has  served  his  party  as  secretary  of 
the  republican  state  central  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  G.  H.  Shields, 
Mayor  William  Warner,  A.  C.  Widdecombe  and  Hon.  C.  I.  Filley.  On  one  occasion  his 
party  nominated  him  for  secretary  of  state,  but  the  entire  republican  ticket  met  defeat, 
and  again  he  was  defeated  with  all  other  republican  candidates  when  he  was  the  party 
nominee  for  circuit  court  clerk.  In  1894,  however,  he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired  term  of  Hon.  J.  C.  McGinnis,  deceased,  in  the  state  senate,  and  in  1896  was  elected 
for  the  full  term  of  four  years,  making  an  excellent  record  in  the  upper  house,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  lower.  He  has  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of  numerous  bills  which  are  now 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  state,  including  the  present  state  election  law,  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  as  bill  No.  1,  in  1895,  and  which  was  molded  into  its  present  form  by  a  conference 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member.  When  the  legislature  convened  in  1897  he  intro¬ 
duced.  the  bills  enacted  into  a  primary  election  law  and  created  the  state  department  of 
chanties  and  corrections,  while  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library 
building  in  St.  Louis  he  was  the  author.  His  service  as  representative  and  senator  has 
been  characterized  by  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  at  large 
and  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  question  presented  for  solution. 
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While  official  duties  have  largely  claimed  the  time  and  attention  of  Mr.  Mott  he  has 
been  equally  active  in  the  promotion  of  business  interests  and  has  operated  extensively  in 
real  estate  and  financial  lines,  being  particularly  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  known  as  Carondalet  through  his  real-estate  dealings.  A  number  of 
years  ago  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  including  and  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Henry  T.  Blow.  He  subdivided  this  and  other  tracts  which  he  purchased,  transforming 
it  into  the  handsomest  residence  district  in  that  portion  of  the  city.  He  has  also  made 
other  additions  to  St.  Louis  and  organized  the  South  End  Building  Association,  which 
returned  to  its  members  fifty  per  cent  profit  on  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  He  likewise  organized  the  Carondalet  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  secretary  and  third  owner.  He  was  likewise  secretary  of  the 
Carondalet  Improvement  Association,  an  association  of  citizens,  having  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  that  section  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  done 
more  for  Carondalet  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  city.  When  the  Post-Dispatch  had 
finished  building  the  lake  in  Forest  Park  and  still  had  six  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds 
which  it  had  raised  for  the  purpose,  he  persistently  demanded  that  the  paper  should 
devote  that  sum  to  the  construction  of  a  lake  in  Carondalet  Park,  which  they  finally 
agreed  to  do  if  Mr.  Mott,  as  secretary  of  the  Carondalet  Improvement  Association,  would 
take  charge  of  the  funds  and  manage  the  enterprise.  He  consented  and  gave  employment 
only  to  unemployed  residents  of  that  district,  whereby  much  good  was  done  in  hard  times 
in  providing  a  living,  for  those  who  needed  w7ork,  while  the  construction  of  the  lake 
resulted  in  making  Carondalet  Park  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1871,  Mr.  Mott  was  united  in  marriage  to  Isabelle  Stevenson 
Rutherford,  a  daughter  of  A.  S.  Rutherford,  who  established  the  extensive  dry-goods 
house  now  owned  by  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney.  There  are  two  sons  of  this  mar¬ 
riage.  The  elder,  Frederick  Rutherford  Mott,  is  a  prominent  electrician,  who  qualified 
for  his  profession  in  the  service  of  the  General  Electric  Company  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  Thomas  Edison  is  the  head.  Pie  is  now  chief  engineer  and  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Missouri.  The  younger  son,  Edwin  Webster 
Mott,  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  companion  from 
drowning  in  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Mott  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  belonging  to  Good  Hope  Lodge,  No.  218, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Ascalon  Commandery,  No.  16,  K.  T.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
present  laws  governing  fraternal  and  benevolent  organizations  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
in  which  connection  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  fraternities.  He  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Carondalet  Relief  Association  for  many  years  and  is  a  helpful  and  active 
member  of  the  Carondalet  Presbyterian  church,  serving  formerly  as  president  of  its  board 
of  trustees  and  taking  an  active  part  in  various  lines  of  church  work.  He  has  resided 
in  Carondalet  since  1885,  his  home  being  at  No.  524  Kansas  street — one  of  the  many 
residences  he  has  erected  there.  No  plan  or  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  along 
lines  of  progress  and  improvement  seeks  his  aid  in  vain.  The  public  work  that  he  has 
done  has  largely  been  of  a  nature  that  has  brought  no  pecuniary  reward  and  yet  has  made 
existing  demands  upon  his  time,  his  thought  and  his  energies.  Opportunities  that 
others  have  passed  by  heedlessly  he  has  noted  and  improved  to  the  betterment  of  the  city 
and  the  state  in  many  ways.  He  is  extremely  modest  and  unostentatious  in  manner,  but 
all  who  know  him  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  praise.  In  his  life  are  the  elements  of  great- 
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ness  because  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  talents  and  his  opportunities,  because  his 
thoughts  are  not  self-centered  but  are  given  to  the  mastery  of  life  problems  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  duty  as  a  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellowmen  and  as  a  citizen  in  his 
relations  to  his  city,  state  and  country. 

He  now  has  been  a  director  in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  for  a  number  of  years  and 
all  the  legislative  bills  in  behalf  of  the  real-estate  interests  in  St.  Louis  were  drafted  and 
pushed  through  by  Mr.  Mott,  on  behalf  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  St.  Louis. 
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THE  causes  which  contribute  to  the  city’s  development,  progress 
and  growth  are  manifold,  but  it  has  long  been  a  recognized 
fact  that  it  is  the  enterprising  business  man  who  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  its  activities  and  advancement.  In  this 
connection  James  A.  Reardon  is  well  known  and  his  is 
a  notable  career  of  one  who  has  worked  his  way  steadily 
upward  from  a  very  humble  position  in  trade  circles  to  one 
of  influence  and  prominence.  He  is  today  conducting  an 
extensive  business  as  president  of  the  Reardon  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  was  born  across  the  river  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Illinois,  his  natal  day  being  July  17,  1860,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  the  city  of 
Quincy.  His  parents  were  Michael  J.  and  Amelia  (Burns)  Reardon  and  while  spending 
his  boyhood  days  under  the  parental  roof,  he  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  At  that  time  he  made  his  start  in  business  life,  securing  the 
position  of  porter  in  a  wholesale  glue  house  in  St.  Louis  in  1878.  He  not  only  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  assigned  him  but  showed  a  manifest  interest  in  the  business  and  a 
willingness  to  do  whatever  he  could  for  its  development.  His  capability,  therefore,  gained 
recognition  in  successive  promotions.  He  served  as  shipping  clerk  from  1879  to  1881, 
when  he  became  a  salesman,  and  after  three  years  spent  in  that  capacity,  during  which 
time  he  gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  business  in  principle  and  detail,  he  was 
chosen  manager  and  so  continued  for  seven  years,  or  until  1891,  when  he  organized  the 
Reardon  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and  wholesale  jobbers  of  glue,  curled 
hair,  cold  water  paint,  sandpaper,  etc.  The  business  has  developed  to  extensive  propor¬ 
tions,  with  a  trade  extending  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  its  control  Mr. 
Reardon  shows  splendid  executive  ability  and  administrative  powers. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1883,  in  St.  Louis,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Reardon 
and  Miss  Margaret  Kilcullen.  Their  children  are:  Robert  E.,  James  Ambrose,  Jr., 
Joseph  Vincent,  Marguerite,  Genevieve,  and  Catherine.  The  family  are  communicants 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  Reardon  gives  his  political  support  to  the  democ- 
rac3T.  He  is  interested  in  his  city  and  its  welfare,  and  there  are  many  tangible  evidences 
of  his  aid  in  promoting  its  interests.  He  organized  and  brought  over  the  Irish  exhibit  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  is  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Museum  and  a  director  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society. 
He  is  also  an  ex-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Furniture  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Latin- 
American  Club.  He  has  always  been  willing  to  devote  his  means  and  energies  to  any 
feasible  undertaking  that  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  its  inhabitants.  His  life  has  been  a  success  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  business, 
now  extensive  and  profitable,  he  has  used  only  such  means  as  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
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VIES  G.  NUGENT  is  numbered  among  those  who  have  added 
to  the  growth  of  St.  Louis  in  name  and  fame.  Every  success¬ 
ful  and  honorably  conducted  business  enterprise  is  a  feature 
in  the  development  of  the  city.  Mr.  Nugent,  however,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  most  important  mercantile  enterprises 
here,  having  since  1898  been  general  manager  of  the  Nugent 
Brothers  Dry  Goods  Company,  at  Washington  and  Broadway. 
His  birth  occurred  in  Prince  Edwrard  county,  Canada,  June  6, 
1852,  his  parents  being  Thomas  and  Eleanor  (Morgan) 
Nugent.  The  father  was  a  farmer  in  Canada  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Nugent,  who  emigrated  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  to  the  new  world 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  family  on  American  soil. 

James  G.  Nugent  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  country  for  some  time 
and  was  afterward  a  student  in  Victoria  College,  at  Coburg,  Ontario.  He  completed  his 
business  education  in  Eastman  Commercial  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  w7hen 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  entered  the  wholesale  and  retail  hardware  business  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  about  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  joined  a  surveying  party  that  went  to  Manitoba  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  When  a  year  had  passed  in  that  service  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  his  brothers,  becoming  a  sales  clerk  in  the  Nugent  dry  goods  house. 
He  was  afterward  buyer  and  was  also  connected  with  the  different  departments,  and  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  business  in  January,  1898,  he  became  sales  manager  and  has 
since  continued  in  this  position  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
determination,  and  if  business  does  not  come  his  way  he  is  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
will  go  after  it.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  theory  and  is  quietly 

persistent  in  his  work — persistency,  in  fact,  appearing  to  be  a  part  of  his  being.  He  is 

quick,  positive,  exacting  and  comprehensive  of  every  detail  of  affairs  that  comes  within 

the  scope  of  his  action.  As  a  business  man  he  has  a  talent  for  leading  which  is  one  of 

the  highest  attributes  of  men — a  necessity  to  the  man  in  the  business  world  in  these  days 
of  close  competition. 

Mr.  Nugent  laid  the  foundation  for  his  present  home  life  in  his  marriage,  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Lillie  Patton,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Patton,  and 
unto  them  were  bom  seven  children,  but  they  lost  their  son  James  Byron,  named  for 
his  uncle,  a  prominent  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  when  he  w7as  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  other  members  of  the  family  are  Eleanor,  the  wdfe  of  H.  G.  Basler,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  hubs  and  spokes  at  Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  Harry  Hudgen,  a  student  in  Smith 
Academy;  Charlotte,  attending  the  public  schools;  Lulu,  Fred  and  Lillie,  also  in  school. 
The  family  residence  is  at  the  corner  of  Maple  avenue  and  Thornby  place.  They 
attend  the  Maple  Avenue  Methodist  church  in  which  the  parents  hold  membership.  Mr. 
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Nugent  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  and  Glen  Echo  Country  Clubs,  while  his 
political  support  is  given  to  the  republican  party.  Mr.  Nugent  is  a  man  ’of  strongly 
marked  characteristics,  modestly  inclined,  but  a  man  thoroughly  aggressive  in  business. 
He  has  a  high  appreciation  for  the  good  qualities  in  others  and  meets  all  men  on  an 
equal  footing,  in  his  courtesy  showing  no  distinction  between  the  men  highest  or  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  effort.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  has  chosen  that  which  is 
worth  while,  never  being  content  with  the  second  best,  but  advancing  ever  toward  higher 
things  in  all  of  the  varied  relations  of  life. 
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HE  measure  of  man  is  the  height  of  his  ideals,  the  breadth 
of  his  sympathies, — and  judged  by  this  standard  John  D. 
Perry  stood  as  a  man  among  men,  honored  and  respected  by 
all  because  of  his  fidelity  to  high  principles  and  commendable 
motives.  It  is  true  that  in  business  life  his  accomplishments 
far  exceed  those  of  the  great  majority  but  there  have  been 
other  business  men  who  have  not  commanded  the  good  will 
and  trust  and  the  implicit  confidence  which  Mr.  Perry 
enjoyed,  because  their  paths  have  been  strewn  with  the  wreck 
of  other  men’s  fortunes.  His  work  in  business  lines,  however, 
was  of  vast  importance  to  the  west  as  a  factor  in  its  upbuilding  and  development. 

Mr.  Perry  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Hampshire  county, 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  river,  May  15,  1815.  His  father,  Michael  Perry, 
removed  from  his  native  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Old  Dominion  about  1805  and 
owned  and  conducted  a  flour  mill  on  the  Potomac  river.  He  married  Rachel  Bartholow, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Nelson)  Bartholow,  of  a  good  Virginian  family,  whose 
founder  emigrated  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  American  colonies  about  1700.  The  Perrys 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  many  of  the  sterling  traits  of  that  ancestry  were  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  life  of  John  D.  Perry.  He  was  only  about  eighteen  months  old  when  his 
mother  died  and  he  and  his  brother,  Thomas  W.,  were  then  taken  to  the  home  of  their 
maternal  grandmother  who  carefully  reared  the  boys.  John  D.  Perry  was  in  his  fourth 
year  when  his  grandparents  removed  to  a  sparsely  settled  region  of  western  Virginia  and 
shortly  afterward  his  father,  Michael  Perry,  died.  He  and  his  brother  attended  the 
primitive  schools  of  the  neighborhood  through  the  winter  months  and  their  grandmother, 
an  earnest  Christian  woman,  instilled  into  their  minds  lessons  of  industry,  sobriety,  integ¬ 
rity  and  honor — lessons  which  bore  rich  fruit  in  the  life  of  John  D.  Perry. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  clerk  in  a  little 
grocery  store  and  two  years  later  secured  employment  in  the  large  store  of  Jonathan 
Haymon,  who  also  conducted  a  flour  mill  and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  He 
wished,  however,  to  enjoy  still  broader  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and 
enterprise — his  dominant  qualities.  Accordingly,  in  1840,  he  removed  westward  to  Fay¬ 
ette,  Missouri,  at  that  time  a  thriving  town  centrally  situated  in  a  rich  tobacco  and  hemp¬ 
raising  district.  He  had  begun  business  in  the  west  as  a  general  merchant  and  soon 
extended  his  efforts  to  other  lines,  taking  up  the  manufacture  of  hemp,  bagging  and  rope. 
This  proved  a  profitable  venture  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  found  him 
a  most  reliable  and  energetic  business  man  whose  judgment  was  sound  and  whose  probity 
was  above  question.  He  removed  from  Fayette  to  Glasgow,  Missouri,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  river  transportation,  for  the  latter  city  was  situated  on  the  Missouri  river. 
There  Mr.  Perry  continued  to  prosper  until  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
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business  men  of  the  central  portion  of  this  state.  He  always  looked  beyond  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  moment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  and  his  keen  sagacity  and  laud¬ 
able  ambition  carried  him  into  undertakings  from  which  men  of  less  resolute  spirit 
shrank.  Whatever  he  did,  however,  brought  him  success  because  he  was  watchful  of  all 
of  the  details  of  his  business,  carefully  considered  the  problems  of  the  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  capital,  and  so  directed  his  efforts  as  to  make  the  enterprise  with  which 
he  was  connected  a  valuable  asset  in  the  business  life  of  the  community.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  build  a  plank  road  from  Glasgow  to  Huntsville—the  first  of  the  kind  in  Mis¬ 
souri  Mr.  Perry  was  chosen  to  raise  the  money  for  the  work  and  lead  the  enterprise  and 
was  made  president  of  the  company  which  executed  it.  The  work  was  successfully 
prosecuted  and  the  road  became  of  great  advantage  to  both  cities. 

The  year  1854  witnessed  Mr.  Perry’s  removal  from  Glasgow  to  St.  Louis.  He  heard 
and  heeded  the  call  of  the  city,  recognizing  that  its  constantly  expanding  business  con¬ 
ditions  offered  him  broader  opportunities.  Here  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  J.  Lewis,  and  as  the  years  passed  branched  out  into  other  fields  of 
activity  which  have  constituted  profitable  sources  of  income  to  the  individual  and  have 
also  proven  valuable  elements  in  public  progress.  Mr.  Perry  remained  a  citizen  of  St. 
Louis  until  his  death,  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  many  business  concerns,  being 
again  and  again  called  to  act  as  chief  executive  officer  in  control  of  business  enterprises 
by  his  colleagues  and  associates  who  recognized  that  he  -was  well  fit  for  leadership  by 
reason  of  his  keen  discrimination  and  executive  force.  He  figured  prominently  for  many 
years  in  financial  circles  and  when  the  state  legislature,  several  years  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  authorized  a  system  of  banks,  Mr.  Perry  organized  the  Exchange  Bank  and  on  a 
later  day  assisted  in  founding  the  Laclede  Bank.  He  was  afterward  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  construction  of  the  Merchants  Bridge  and  the  terminal  system  and 
assisted  also  in  establishing  the  Standard  Stamping  Company,  controlling  an  important 
industrial  enterprise.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company.  He  became  perhaps  even  more  widely  known  as  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  devoting  thereto  the  best  energies  and  highest  capacities  of  his 
nature.  There  were  several  other  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis  associated  with  him  in 
this  undertaking,  including  Carlos  S.  Greely  and  Adolphus  Meier,  but  from  the  time  Mr. 
Perry  invested  his  private  fortune  in  the  project  they  made  him  president  of  the  company 
and  committed  the  business  to  his  hands,  approving  all  he  did  and  supporting  him  in 
every  measure  that  he  proposed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  He  built  the  road  to 
Denver  from  which  point  a  connecting  road  was  built  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The  Kansas 
Pacific  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  St.  Louis,  being  one  of  the  main  arms  in  that  admirable 
system  of  railways  that  surround  it,  and  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  state  of  Kansas 
through  which  it  extends. 

After  the  completion  of  this  road,  which  is  a  monument  to  the  energy,  sagacity  and 
sterling  uprightness  of  Mr.  Perry,  he  went  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
had  become  impaired  through  his  arduous  duties,  and  accompanied  by  his  family  spent 
four  }  ears  in  traveling  through  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  historic  places  of  western  Asia. 
Many  a  man  would  have  been  content  with  what  he  had  already  accomplished  in  busi¬ 
ness  lines,  but  Mr.  Perry  upon  his  return  became  associated  with  a  number  of  interests 
including  the  Laclede  Bank,  the  Merchants  Bridge  and  other  interests  previously  men- 
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tioned.  After  these  were  successfully  established  he  partially  withdrew  from  active 
operations,  but  still  continued  to  give  supervision  to  his  investments. 

Mr.  Perry  was  married  twice.  He  first  wedded  a  daughter  of  John  Broaddus,  of  How¬ 
ard  county,  Missouri,  and  to  them  were  born  two  children,  but  only  one,  Mary  E.  Perry, 
is  now  living.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Talton  Turner,  also  of  Howard  county, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  daughters  and  two  sons:  Jane,  the  wife  of  Hon. 
David  R.  Francis;  Lewis,  Richard  Earickson  and  Laura,  all  of  whom  survive.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Perry  occurred  August  24,  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  A  contemporary 
publication  said  of  him :  “Mr.  Perry  was  a  man  of  simple,  temperate  habits  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  and  affable  manners,  exhibiting  in  his  intercourse  with  friends  and  strangers  the 
spirit  and  breeding  of  the  old-school  Virginian.  He  was  a  stranger  to  tricks  and  pre¬ 
tenses,  always  open,  frank  and  sincere,  and  in  his  whole  business  career  he  resolutely 
held  himself  above  seeking  his  own  advantage  in  ways  that  even  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  unfair  or  dishonorable.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  it  was  easy  enough  with 
forethought,  prudence  and  the  aid  of  trained  habits,  to  achieve  success  in  business  with¬ 
out  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  line  of  rectitude  and  honor  and  that  suc¬ 
cess  secured  in  any  other  way  was  not  worth  having.  This  was  the  high  and  noble 
character  which  his  business  associates  recognized  in  him  in  all  the  many  enterprises  with 
which  he  had  to  do;  and  it  was  counted  a  great  advantage  in  a  new  undertaking  if  it  had 
the  approval  of  his  judgment  and  in  addition  could  claim  the  public  confidence  by 
having  his  name  at  the  head  of  it.  In  all  conditions  and  relations,  consideration  for 
others  was  paramount  with  him;  it  was  the  keynote  of  his  character  and  it  made  him  a 
reliable  counselor  and  a  gentle  and  desirable  companion.  To  trust  to  his  honor  was  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  most  active  principles  of  his  nature,  for  his  morality  was  deeper 
than  conventionalism  or  the  forms  and  customs  of  business.  It  was  a  prompt  and  quick 
sense  of  right  and  it  never  permitted  an  interest  entrusted  to  him  by  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations  to  suffer  or  be  sacrificed  if  he  had  the  power  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Perry  pos¬ 
sessed  a  distinct  and  impressive  personality  that  was  all  his  own  and  his  affable  manners, 
constant  thought  for  others,  gentle  and  modest  demeanor  and  grave  and  dignified  bearing 
gave  a  charm  to  his  presence  in  whatever  circles  he  might  be  found,  whether  a  board 
of  directors,  a  chance  meeting  of  friends  in  travel,  or  the  sacred  company  of  his  own 
household.” 
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JIS  THEODORE  NOLKER,  who  since  March,  1899,  has 
been  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Electri¬ 
cal  Supply  Company,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  September  7, 
1877,  a  son  of  William  F.  and  Louisa  (Brinckwirth)  Nolker. 
As  a  pupil  in  the  Jackson  school  of  this  city  he  began  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  later  attended  the  Christian  Brothers  College  and 
Smith  Academy,  being  graduated  from  the  last  named  with 
the  class  of  1898. 

Early  in  his  business  career  Mr.  Nolker  was  for  a  brief 
period  connected  with  the  Kinloch  Telephone  Company,  but  in 
March,  1899,  became  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Electrical  Supply 
Company,  serving  as  such  up  to  1906,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the  company.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  wise  judgment,  his  ability  to  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjust  involved  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  to  grasp  the  adverse  and  favorable  points  of  a  business  situation,  he  has 
been  called  to  positions  of  administrative  direction  in  connection  with  various  other  im¬ 
portant  enterprises.  He  is  now  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  Tin  &  Sheet 
Metal  Working  Company;  is  vice  president  of  the  Guarantee  Electrical  Company;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Louis  Credit  Men’s  Association  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Association. 

Mr.  Nolker  has  also  been  called  to  positions  of  administrative  direction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  organizations  founded  upon  a  social  basis.  He  is  now  the  president  of  the  Smith 
Academy  Alumni  Association  and  a  director  of  the  Latin -American  Club  and  Foreign 
Trades  Association.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  Lodge  of  Masons  and  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Glen  Echo,  Country,  the  Union,  Missouri  Athletic  and  the  Valley  Park  Canoe 
Clubs.  He  finds  his  favorite  recreation  in  horseback  riding  and  is  usually  the  owner  of 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  noble  steed.  Although  one  of  St.  Louis’  young  men,  his  force 
of  character,  his  native  talents  and  acquired  ability  give  him  rank  with  those  who  are 
molding  the  city’s  destiny. 
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IJROPE  has  a  history;  America  is-  making  hers,  and  among 
those  who  have  been  actively  connected  with  the  substantial 
and  brilliant  achievements  of  the  great  middle  west  Charles 
H.  Peck  is  numbered.  No  adequate  memorial  of  him  can  be 
written  until  many  of  the  useful  enterprises  with  which  he  was 
connected  have  completed  their  full  measure  of  good  in  the 
world  and  until  his  personal  influence  and  example  shall  have 
ceased  their  fruitage  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were  about  him 
when  he  was  yet  an  actor  in  the  busy  places  of  life;  yet  there 
is  much  concerning  him  that  can  with  profit  be  set  down  here 
as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  if  a  man  with  a  clear  brain  and  willing  hands  but 
sets  himself  seriously  to  the  real  labors  and  responsibilities  of  life.  His  was  never  a  record 
of  commonplaces  and  yet  it  was  not  because  he  Was  specially  favored  by  fortune  or  by  en¬ 
vironment.  It  was  because  he  learned  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  talents  with  which  nature 
endowed  him  and  to  correctly  value  life’s  contacts  and  experiences.  Coming  to  the  west 
during  its  formative  period,  he  was  among  the  promoters  of  its  greatness  and  in  nearly  all 
that  he  did  the  public  was  a  large  indirect  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Peck  was  born  in  New  York  city,  September  21,  1817,  a  son  of  Stephen  and 
Catharine  B.  (Walter)  Peck,  both  of  whom  were  of  English  lineage,  closely  related  to  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  of  New  England.  The  father  was  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  was  descended  from  William  Peck,  whose  birth  occurred  in  London,  England, 
in  1601.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1637  and  the  following  year  aided  in  founding  the 
New  Haven  colony.  The  family  name  is  of  very  ancient  origin  and  its  coat-of-arms,  used 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  museum. 

Charles  H.  Peck  lost  his  father  when  four  years  of  age  and  then  accompanied  his 
mother  on  her  removal  to  New  Jersey,  where  on  the  large  farm  belonging  to  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Air.  Peck  was  reared.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  English 
education  and  used  his  chances  in  this  direction,  as  he  did  in  every  other  situation  of  life, 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  early  displayed  much  of  that  vigorous  and  energetic  spirit  which 
afterward  characterized  his  control  of  important  and  extensive  business  operations.  While 
still  in  his  teens  he  returned  to  New  York  city  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  master-builder,  becoming  an  expert  workman  in  that  line. 

The  west  with  its  constantly  expanding  opportunities  attracted  him  and  he  had  well- 
founded  trust  in  his  own  ability  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  successful  career  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river  to 
Albany,  by  canal  boat  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he  reached  Chi¬ 
cago.  Lie  tarried,  however,  for  only  a  brief  period  in  the  future  metropolis,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  at  that  time  was  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  the  year  of  his  arrival  being  the 
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same  in  which  the  city  was  incorporated.  In  a  flat-bottom  boat  built  by  himself  and  his 
partner  he  thence  proceeded  down  the  Fox  and  Illinois  rivers  to  Peoria,  from  which  point 
he  traveled  by  keel-boat  to  Beardstown,  Illinois.  He  then  continued  his  journey  across 
the  country  to  Alton  and  by  steamer  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn 
of  1838.  A  contemporary  biographer  has  said  of  him':  “He  was  at  that  time  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  mentally  and  physically  a  vigorous  young  man,  firm  in  the  determination  to 
win  his  way  to  position  and  affluence.  St.  Louis  was  not,  however,  a  great  city  in  those 
days;  fortunes  were  not  made  rapidly,  as  now,  nor  was  money  accumulated,  as  a  rule, 
except  by  earnest  effort  and  persistent  application  to  business  pursuits  only  moderately 
remunerative.  W  hile  it  was  then,  as  now,  a  substantial  city,  conservatism  was  a  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis,  and  men  of  enterprise  and  energy 
were  needed  to  stimulate  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  Mr.  Peck  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  class,  and  from’  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  citizen  of  this  city  was 
foremost  in  encouraging  the  development  of  latent  resources  and  the  building  up  of  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  state.  From  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of,  or  pecuniarily  interested  in,  many  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  St.  Louis.” 

Early  in  his  residence  here  Mr.  Peck  displayed  a  quality  which  was  always  one  of  his. 
strong  characteristics — his  ready  adaptability  to  any  situation  and  his  quick  utilization  of 
the  opportunity  for  further  progress.  Without  financial  resources  at  his  command  he  began 
business  here  as  an  architect  and  builder  and  to  no  one  individual  perhaps  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  adornment  of  St.  Louis  more  largely  attributable  during  the  middle  and  later  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  said  that  he  was  connected  in  some  manner  with  over 
one  thousand  buildings  in  the  city  and  that  hardly  a  street  in  St.  Louis  does  not  contain 
some  magnificent  structure  which  is  a  monument  to  his  professional  ability.  He  erected 
most  of  the  government  buildings  in  the  old  arsenal,  now  called  Lyon  Park,  and  also 
built  the  magazines  in  Jefferson  Barracks.  The  city  and  country  residences  of  Henry  Shaw 
were  erected  under  his  supervision  and  he  assisted  also  in  laying  out  the  first  outlines  of 
Shaw’s  Gardens.  His  building  operations  constantly  increased  in  volume  and  importance, 
with  the  result  that  the  once  almost  penniless  young  man  had  in  hand  a  reserve  fortune 
that  permitted  his  active  promotion  of  and  connection  with  various  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  that  have  been  of  the  utmost  benefit  not  only  to  St,  Louis  but  to  the  state 
as  well.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  local  press  said :  “He  was  one  of  that  coterie  of  men 
who,  in  the  turbulent  times  of  Civil  war  and  reconstruction,  kept  an  ever-watchfyl  eye  upon 
the  interests  of  the  ‘future  great’  and  made  the  city  what  it  is  to-day.”  In  all  of  his  finan¬ 
cial  operations  he  manifested  the  keenest  discernment  and  notable  power  in  harmonizing 
complex  interests  and  adjusting  diverse  relations,  so  that  the  utmost  possibility  of  success 
was  achieved.  He  studied  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  became  a  factor  in  its 
mining  operations,  its  railroad  building  and  the  promotion  of  its  manufacturing  and  bank¬ 
ing  interests.  His  work  was  especially  noteworthy  in  connection  ■with  the  utilization  of 
Missouri  s  mineral  wealth.  He  was  president  of  the  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Company,  in  ante- 
bellum  days,  but  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  the  works  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Peck, 
in  company  with  James  H.  Lucas  and  John  S.  McCune,  then  purchased  ground  at  Caron- 
delet  and  established  there  the  first  furnace  built  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  smelt  Mis¬ 
souri  iron  ores  with  Illinois  coal.  It  was  believed  that  this  could  not  be  done  but  Mr. 
Peck  soon  proved  that  it  was  no  useless  experiment  and,  after  the  first  successful  operation 
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-of  the  new  plant,  he  was  joined  by  other  substantial  business  men  in  the  erection  of  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  and  Steel  Rail  Mill,  which  became  a  most  important  industrial  con¬ 
cern,  ranking  among  the  extensive  iron  manufactories  of  the  country.  In  1876  he  served 
with  the  committee  which  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the  Bessemer  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  extension  and  development  of  the  iron  trade. 

His  resourceful  ability  led  him  into  various  other  fields  of  activity.  He  became  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  an  active  factor  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  line  from  Sedalia  to  Kansas  City.  He  was  also  associated  with  Daniel  R.  Garrison 
and  others  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Kansas  City  to  Atchison  and  became  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  road  and  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  directorate 
of  the  St.  Louis  Gas  Company  and  was  again  and  again  honored  with  its  vice  presidency. 
He  was  likewise  connected  with  the  Carondelet  Gas  Light  Company  nor  was  he  unknown 
in  insurance  circles,  serving  at  different  times  as  president  of  the  City  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a  prime 
moving  force  in  the  organization  and  control  of  many  building  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  and  for  many  years  wrhat  was  the  city’s  finest  hotel  owed  its  existence  in  large 
measure  to  him.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Lindell  Hotel  Company  and  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  means,  he  furnished  the  capital 
necessary  for  its  completion  and  then  negotiated  for  its  furnishing  and  occupation  by  Spar 
&  Parks,  proprietors  of  the  Planters’  House.  He  was  the  representative  of  Jesse  Lindell 
in  perfecting  leases  which  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  north  side  of  Washington  avenue, 
Between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  streets  in  1857,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  large  estate  of  Peter  Lindell.  A  factor  in  the  city’s  industrial 
development  as  early  as  1847,  he  became  interested  in  the  planing  mill  business,  erecting  a 
mill  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street  and  Park  avenue,  in  connection  with  his  brother.  He 
was  an  incorporator,  director  and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  House  Building  Com¬ 
pany,  the  pioneer  institution  of  this  kind  in  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Insurance  Exchange  Building  Company,  which  in  1868  erected  the  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  building,  then  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  of  the  west.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank  and  also  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank,  which 
Be  aided  in  organizing  and  incorporating.  From  the  date  of  its  organization  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  in  1870  became  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Van- 
deventer  Place  and  at  his  death  was  the  last  member  of  the  original  boar 3.  His  enter¬ 
prise  has  added  much  to  the  general  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  city.  He  desired  success 
and  rejoiced  in  the  benefits  and  opportunities  which  wealth  bring,  but  he  was  too  broad¬ 
minded  a  man  to  rate  it  above  its  time  value  and  in  all  of  his  mammoth  business  undertak¬ 
ings  he  found  that  enjoyment  which  comes  in  mastering  a  situation — the  joy  of  doing 
what  he  undertook.  Throughout  his  entire  career  his  business  methods  were  unassailable. 
While  he  controlled  large  undertakings,  the  utmost  spirit  of  justice  animated  him  in  all 
his  relations  with  those  who  represented  him,  nor  was  his  path  ever  strewn  with  the  wreck 
of  other  men’s  fortunes.  His  wealth  came  to  him  not  because  of  his  victory  in  a  contest 
with  his  fellowmen  but  because  of  his  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  opportunities  that  were 
open  to  all  and  the  careful  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  varied  elements  which  are 
features  in  every  business.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  distinctively  representative  Amer¬ 
ican  men,  who  promote  public  progress  in  advancing  individual  prosperity  and  whose  pri- 
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vate  interests  never  preclude  active  participation  in  movements  and  measures  which  con¬ 
cern  the  general  good. 

In  1840  Mr.  Peck  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca  Adams,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
had  previously  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  unto  them  were  bom  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  who  in  adult  life  became  a  credit  to  their  name  and  four  now  survive,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Stephen,  whose  sketch  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work;  Rebecca  Adams,  who 
is  now  the  widow  of  Joseph  Warren  Dusenbery  and  resides  in  St.  Louis;  Belle,  now  Mrs. 
Max  M.  Bryant,  of  St.  Louis;  and  John  Adams,  likewise  a  resident  of  this  city.  Mrs. 
Peck  is  now  in  her  eighty-ninth  year  but  retains  her  physical  and  mental  faculties  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Her  husband  always  acknowdedged  her  helpfulness,  for  her  counsel 
and  advice  were  of  great  value  to  him  and  her  words  of  encouragement  also  constituted  an 
element  in  his  success.  She  is  connected  in  ancestral  lines  with  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  New  England  families,  from  whom  have  come  those  strains  of  culture  and 
refinement  which  have  dominated  her  whole  life  and  have  not  only  made  her  a  leader  in 
social  circles  but  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  admiration  and  love  of  those  with  whom  she 
has  come  in  contact.  She  is  today  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  St.  Louis,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  years  which  have  been  allotted  her  but  also  from  the  length  of  her  con¬ 
nection  with  the  city.  Coming  here  in  her  girlhood,  she  has  witnessed  its  marvelous  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  growth  of  the  great  middle  west,  as  St.  Louis  has  been  transformed  from 
a  little  French  settlement  to  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union.  Mrs.  Peck  has  long  been  an 
active  member  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  to  which  Air.  Peck  also  belonged.  Mrs. 
Peck  -was  the  oldest  and  the  only  living  member  of  the  original  members  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  which  was 
held  in  St.  Louis,  October  10,  1908.  She  was  selected  as  the  Missouri  representative  of 
the  National  Longfellow  Memorial  Association,  of  IVashington,  D.  C.,  and  is  one  of  the 
hundred  regents  of  this  organization.  Mr.  Peck  early  realized  that  “there  is  an  obligation 
laid  upon  man  to  accept  some  other  rule  of  conduct  than  the  desire  for  pleasure”  and  few 
men  have  seemed  to  so  fully  understand  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  wealth. 
Church  and  charitable  work  received  his  hearty  cooperation  and  in  many  ways,  unknown 
save  to  the  donor  and  the  recipient,  he  gave  freely  to  aid  those  who  were  less  fortunate. 
He  possessed,  too,  a  most  kindly  and  genial  nature  and  held  friendship  inviolable.  Those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  learned  to  prize  him  no  less  for  his  persona^  worth  and 
agreeable  manner  than  for  his  business  capacity.  Death  came  to  him  July  3,  1899,  when 
he  was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Honorable  in  purpose,  fearless  in  conduct,  he 
stood  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  valued  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
memory  of  his  life  remains  as  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction  to  those  who  knew  him. 
He  used  his  talents  and  his  opportunities  to  the  utmost  in  every  work  which  he  under¬ 
took  and  the  city  numbers  few  in  whose  lives  marked  business  enterprise  and  capability 
are  so  evenly  'balanced  with  honor  and  humanitarianism. 
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